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CHAPTER I. 

General Description. 

Boundaries . — The District of A j mure is bounded on the north tj 
Kishcnghur and Marwar, on the south by Mhnirwurra and Aleywar, ci 
the past by Kishonghur and Jeypoor, nnd on the west by Alarwar. Il 
H^'ie'ween north Intunde 25°4l'o" nnd 25°41'0*, and enst longilodt 
76 27 1) m.d 7-4 0 17'()" f and contains according’ to the revenue purvey of 
134 1 an aiea of 2,058-28 square miles. Its population uccoidiug to 
the census of 1872 is 246,793 fouIs. 

Che district of Mhairwarra is bounded on the north by M 1 
ymere, on the south by Meywnr, on the east by Aimere nnd Mevffir, 
9 0n 0 S® i ^ sfc “ £ Marwar. It, li es between north latitude 26'Tl'O’ 
anu ij -J 30 , and east loun-itude 73°4-7'30" nnd 74°30'0", and con- 

survey sqnarc^mdes. ““ acC " n,in S to the ^ 

wS-EMSa? rs?jr4i5SS ,,n ‘ re raita - 

ally distinct andfonnf 4 Jwr **dicdnn . — The two districts were origin- 
7 t,n ° fc BQd eaoh P° sse8s « « history of its own. They were united 

India to be nnn-liable. anda Vre«h , e n eniiu> ,a b V n declared by the Govrnment o£ 

"^^JoprobAbly rcqnirej cor refl ti™ W ' i be Uken in tho cold weather of 1874-75. 
*“ U oI lhe tnpoprnpliiral Burvrv ii tn and c,lm ’ t>t be given with certainty till *1* 
18^.48 “Wn. probably in abnnt a year', ti-e. Tb; 

The recMt WB * s " m l reiiin tbe oidiiiai/J? OUe, - an<i *" Mhairwarra only oie ont ot 

r erB l0idd, ’ WD trluono-ertcam. 
cannot be down Wll b the nlane „ “tnmmr estare* and the hill. •» 

Bfil .ana™ Br thif .aA.^ .. I Hence tl,e •hulittai of the total on* 

while the area of°th b - ftBb ' re ^Hapee, 235 #re ?. °f the blialoa portion of Ajmerell 

-h ttTwi a,ea?. t ft raT »: nUBe * -SwSK'fc ° f 677 cq«* u* 
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under one offioer in AD. 1842, and now form the charge of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ajinere-Mbairwarra. The immediate revenue, magis- 
terial, and civil jurisdictions of Mhnirwarra are vested in an Assistant 
Commissioner whose bead-quarters are at Nyannggur, the only town m 
Mbairwarra. The sudder station, however, takes its name irom that of 
the pergunnah in which it is situated and is known ns h'eawur. The head- 
quarters of the Deputy Commissioner are at A jmere, from whioh place 
Beawnr is S3 miles distant. Toe united districts form also a Chief C,.m- 
inissinnership under the foreign Department of the Government t£ India, 
the Chief Commissioner being the Agent to the Governor-tieoeral for the 
States of Rujpootana whose head-quarters are at Mount Ahoo. The con- 
trolling authority is vested in a Commissioner with the powers of a 
Sessions J nd ge, whose head -quarters are at Ajtnere, and under whose 
direct management are placed the Police, Registration, Jails, and Edu- 
cation of the province; departments wliioh iu larger administrations ore 
kept distinct. 

8. The Aravali Range. — The Sanskrit word " Meru , M a hill, is a 
component part of the names of both districts, and the distinguishing 
feature of the country is the Aravali Range, the " strong harrier , " which 
divides the plains of Marwar from the high tahle-laud of Meywar. 
The range which commences at the " ridge ” at Delhi first crops out 
in any size near the town of Ajraeie, where it appears in a pnvnllel suc- 
cession of hills, the highest being that on whioh the fort of Taraglmr 
is built immediately above the city, and which is 2,K55 feet ahovo the 
level of the sea and between l,30tj and.1,+00 feet above the A jmere 
valley. The " Na^pahar, ” or Serpent Hill, three miles west of Ajmere 
city, iB nearly as high. About ten miles from Ajmere the hills disapp , ‘Br 
for a short distance, bnt in the neighbourhood of Bcawur form a com- 
pact double range by which the pergunnah of Bpawur is enclosed. The 
two ranges approach each other nt Jowaja, 14 miles south of Beawur, 
and finally meet at Kukra in the north •£ the Todgiiur Telisil, from 
uhirh village there is a succession of hills and valleys to the fuithest 
extremity of the Mhairtvarra District. The range on the Marwar side 
gradually becomes holder aud more precipitous till it finallj meets the 
Viudbya Mountains n»ar the isolated Monnt of Ab»o. 

A. The Watershed. — From the hills which bound the Ajmere valley, 
the country slopes to all pointB of the compiles, and the range of hills 
between Ajmere and Nusseerabud marks the watershed of the Continent 
of India. The rain which falls on the one side finds its way by the 
Chnmbul into the Bay of Bengal, that whioh falls on the other fi le 
is discharged by the Lootii into the Gulf of Catch. Further sonib the 
watershed is still more clearly marked ami is the high wall of rock which 
separates Marwar from Mhairwiirra. The portion «£ Ajmere, east of the 
range which onnnects Srinuggur with Rnjghur including the pergunnah 
° •r mBar fhe estates of the Talookdnrs. gener.ihy, is an open country 
P ? a 8| ope to the east and broken only by gpntle undulations. V-' e<t 
o the htngpaliar the pergunnah of Pooshkur stands quite apart from 
toe rest of the distriot and is a sea of sacd, 

& a **t »* — Mbairwarra is a narrow strip about 7 0 miles long and 
ttn a varying breadth of from 15 to 1 mile. There are no important 
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mnnntains ; fhe highest hills are to be met with about Todylror 
the peaks attain a n elevation of 2,855 fest ab»ve the level - * 
The average level of the valleys is about 1,800 feet. In 1 
Mhairwarra, corresponding with the Tehsil of Beawur, there 
well-known passes. The Barr Pass on the west is a portion • 
Imperial road from Agra to Ahmedabad, is metalled' throughout 
kept up by Imperial Funds. On the eastern side are the 1 
Sheopoora (ihais, the first leading to Massooda, nnd the sen' 
Mevwar, nnd both are under the District Committee: In I 
Mhairwarra or the Todghnr Tebsil there are— the Kaehhali, 1 
Umdabari and Diwer Passes, lending from Mhairwarra into Mr 
Tlie«e are mere mountain tracks through which the salt of PicM 
and the grain'of Meywar are carried with difficulty on Banjare Iral 
There are no passes deserving of the name in Ajmere; the rot 
Pooslikur sis miles east of Ajmere passes through a dip in the Nag; 
range and is metalled throughout from local funds. 


6. Rivers and Streams . — As a necessity of its position or 
watershed of tlie continent, the district is devoid of any stream i 
can l-e dignified with the name of n river. The Banns Kiver n 
take*, its rise id the Aravali about 40 miles north-west of Oodei| 
touches the south-eastern frontier without entering the distill 
afreets only the istuinrar pergunntih of Snwar, This river during 
rains is unfordulile for many d.irs, and as there are no’ferries, tut 1 
troin Kotnh nnd Denlee only cross into the Ajmere District by nw: 
boats extemporised for the occasion. Besides the Banas there »tt 
streams, the Khaiee Nuddee, the Dai Nuddee, the Sagannati, » tl 
'nra-watee. 'lliese eie mere livalets in the hot, weather over wind 
toot-piis-.eriger walks unheeding, but become torrmts in the E 
tuber they nor the Banas are nsed for the transport of prodnse, 

, iaree Nuddee takes its rise in the Stateof Oodevpoor, andafterfoB 
ie i.. unitary between Mej'war and Ajmere falls into the Bunnn 
northern extremity „f the Snwar Pergunnnh. The Dai Nuddee itW‘ 
o' ' r , ea ' y P 4r t of its course by the Nearn embankment, 'll"'' 
ntc „ /" ar 'T 1 ar (belonging to Kishenghur) and Bagbeia and 
Siignr Lnlf S ' f tsc ' f . ,nto t!, e Banas. The Sagarmatee rises inti* 
Aimere v iuJ 1 Aj mere » nn d after flowing througli nnd fertile 
Uovmil»l.i,r n . 8 "’ ee P northwards by Bhaonta and Pis«n£ 

draiu.-Hfe 0 E ? ePe .. ,t me(,ts wil1 ' the Saraswatee which earn* 
till it falls into va ^ e .’’» n»d the united stream from M*i*f 

and it is on this » ^ ann C,,t °k is designated the Looni or Salty J 

it has. cldefly depends for -hat f* 

indvpBiulent stra#m q fi° Btrei,m ! aud **•?$ 

none of them havn nW* 1 -"" 1 ? 1 * norl hwards into the Samhhnr 
running only in the rain^re* na^le, and they are mere drainage chs* 

the wells of the^Sistf ? \ ,r [\9 nt * 0u - — There is no permanent snppi 
Ajmere Di-tnct wbei-^rV* *^7 aU depend npon the rainfall. ' 
auionnt of water is nhc ^i 0 j ds '^ e "ullahs are sandy, a 
either bank, but welk 63 f Unn ^ <be v>,inB to ^PP 1 ! tl,B . 
"'tee from the stream a i° n y profitably be made within 8 

stream, nnd beyond that stretches unirrigated land 
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Jaw of the hills on either side. In M hair warm where the beds of the- 
Iminnge channels ore rocky and the slaps of the country greater, the' 
rainfall if unacrested rapidly flows off into Marwurand Meywar, and 
jut little benefits the country as the soil is shallow and umetcntive of 
noisture. The configuration of the districts with a moie or lees rapid 
dope from the watershed, rendered it imperative to provide for the 
etention of the rainfall by artificial means, while the undulations of the' 
ground and the gorges through which the hill streams lin'd worn a 
inssnge, rendered it practicable to retain the rainfall by a system of 
tnbankmeuts. 


8. Old Tank embankment).— The idea of such embankments was 
me which early presented itself to the minds of those conversant with 
.lie district. The Beesalya Tank was made by Bcesil Deo Chohnn 
ihont the year 1(160 A. D., his grandson, Ana, constructed tbo Ann 
iagar; the tank at Batnsar was built by Ramdeo Prnmar. In 
llbuirwarra the lurge tanks of Dilwara, Knlinjnr, Jownja, and Balad 
late from long before our rale. They ore a wide earthen embankment 
jer.erally faced on both sides with flat stones laid horizontally, and 
iloBing gorges in the hills. With ordinary cure they will last as long ns 
he hills which they unite, and their construction famishes a substantial 
>roof that before our rule the principles of subordination and oo-opara* 
ion were not unknown in Mbairwarra. 


• 9. Description of these marts . — The tank embankments of the 
listrict at present number 419, of which 108 are in Ajincro, 183 in 
.he Beawnr Telisil, and 68 in the Todghur Tehsil. They tave been often 
lescribed, and Colonel Dixon, in his “ Sketch of Mlinirwarra”, Chapter 
XII. et scguitur, has given a very fall iiCronnt of them. The he^t sito 
"or an embankment is a narrow gorge, where by uniting the liilln on 
?ach side the drainage of the valley above can ho stopped, and the water 
thrown back to form a lake which will irrigate direot by a sluioe and 
feed the wells below by percolation Such Bites are however, very . 
limited in number and Dearly all of them have been already ^ utilized, • 
though in many cases the embankment ib capable of much improve* 
meut. In the open parts of the distiict, where Colonel Dixon made a- 
large number of tankB, the embankments run a considerable distance, 
from one rising ground to the other. Some are nenrly two miles in 
length. The centre portion of the dam arrests the . flow of a drainage 
.channel, and the water spreads on each side to the rising ground. Every, 
■tank ib provided with an escape to prevent the water topping the ' 
'embankment during floods. Tbeve tanks ore generally very shallow 'and'' 
(Seldom have any water in them after the autmun harvest, has been irn* , 
-Jated. Colonel Dixon attempted nt first to form earthen embankments,^ 
Jiut the soil js so devoid of tenacity that the plan was eiirky abandoned.^ 
l'here are tbiee kinds of embankments in the district: Firstly, a wall', 1 
,if dry etene backed by an earthen embankment and faced with a coating.; 

mortar j there is generally a dry stone retaining wall in these embank.." 
"Vut?. Secondly, a masonry wall barked with earth, the masonry^andjf 
bmbankment being of greater or less strength in proportion Jo the" 
, Jfigbt of the wafer to he retained Thirdly, a wall of masonry without'-, 
jftiy embankment. 'Ihis last is the best and was adopted in the mofe';. 
?•% parts of the district where the gorges did not eioeed lOU jrardi^ 
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in width. Similar to throe nre llie small masonry weirs tbrwn 
a nullah in its coarse through the biilB, in order to eusure awpplj 
the wells on either bank. 

10. Eishri/ of their eonslrudion .— With the exception of the 
tanks constructed before )818 and seven tanks built by Colonel Bull 
Mhairwnrra, the remainder owe their existence to the nruided it, 
untning energy of one man who ruled iMhairwarra from 1838 io 184! 
and ttie nni led districts f i oni 184 i to 1857 when he ditd at Beam; 
The name of Colonel Dixon will be remembered in Aj*ere nr 
Mhairwarra for many generations. For years he woi ked steadily at ftt 
single object without help or sympathy, aud without much eacoutip 
meat, for until the works were completed they altroeted hot little atla 
'tion, and ‘he district was too remotp to allow of the Government of tl 
Noith- Western Provin es Inking nl first nn intelligent interest in lb 
work. With such help us his Tehsildnrsand n few trained Clinpprnssee 
■could give Colonel Dixon constructed alt these woiks, and it ™ only i: 
1858, when the tank* had been completed, flint the appninfninit ofti 
UnOovennnted European Assihtant wns sanctioned. Nothing worthy t 
note was done nfter Colonel Dixon's death till the establishment of tin 
Airaere Irriirution Division of Fuhlie Woiks in the beginning of 1883. 
The tank, which has now Lean constructed at the jnghire village vl Bir, 
is a fine example of the best clissoF tank embankment.' 

11. Affects nf the tanks — Colonel Dixon was of opinion that til 
tanks had raised the water level of the country, and tlie>e is lo dootl 
that subsequently to their construction wells were made in maty plw 
where the experiment had before been tried and proved unmccesifil 
The opinion of a Committee assembled in 1874 to discuss the subject o' 
water revenue assessment was that about half the wells in the dirfridl 
owed their supply to filtration from the tanks. Major LInvd, Deputy 
Commissioner, writing in 1880, was or opinion "that from tbs moistuir 
preserved in the soil and the great increase of vegetation they he* 
helped to create, the reservoirs have been to some extent instramenhl 
id causing the increased supply of rain which has been measured in th 
last few years. There has been another undoubted effect of there** 
voirs, and this is a deteriorating influence. The Boil’ throughout tb 
nrI«n™ ah fH v a, Te ' S iro P' e pwted with salt, and the effaet of A 

the tank and tlie capillary ittracttw 

slface Nnt 8 !^ ! ,on '■« been to force up imjnre sails to H* 

i£ this land ° * an ^ ^ ao ^ eeD ren ^ ere ^ entirely uDcnltnwUe, 

the lundvielL I " anu ™' yields excellent crops, bill withont m |,nDrt 
is oaoof Colonel ni^ feturn. The village of Nearas, who* 

as an instance ss! thig nff.lt' 2 ' 5 ^ r “ er7oirE . « feueraliy brnnpbtfor"^ 

are not grown, and rSl!?® ^ ""nroim themselves. Water 
«md it is only in the AnaSaJ!!* ““known. The people do not**t ^ 
permanently exist while MQ 1 '? Bacred ,a k« of Pooalikurthst^ 
the la.twS? S ° U8 P^odice prevents their bei*'*^ 
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18. Haiural reservoirs —Besides the artificial reservoirs there are 
four natural reservoirs in the district which in less dry countries would 
hardly deserve mention. These ure the sacred lake of Poosbkor and 
the lake known as old Pooshkur near the former. Both ate depressions 
among sand hills without any outlet, but exercise a considerable 
influence by per'-olation through the sand hills on the low sandy bottoms 
in their vicinity. In Mhairwarra there are two natural basins, that of 
Surgaon, and that of Karantin, both near Beawur. A passage for the 
escape of the water of the former has been out through the encircling 
sand hills, and the bed is now regularly cultivated for the spring cron. 
That of Karantia lies amongst hills and is of no use for irrigation. 

14. Communications— Roads .— The famine of 1809 gave a great 
stimulus to the construction of metalled roads. Before that year the 
only metalled roads in the district were 14 mileB between Ajmere and 
Nnsseerabad, and seven miles between A] mere and Gangwana on the 
Agra rood. Now the Agra and Ahmedabad road is metalled throughout 
from the border of Kisbenghur territory to the border of Marwar. From 
Nnsseerabad a metalled road extends to the Cantonment of Deolee, 
66 miles, and another in the direction of Neemuch and Mliow now 
rapidly falling into disrepair. Mhairwarra was a country ■without roads 
before’ the famine, but it now possesses a tolerable read to Todghnr ana 
fair roads over the Pakhuriawas and Sheopooro Passes into Massoo a 
and Meywar. Except station roads aud roads to Pooshkur, six miles, 
and to Srinuggnr, ten miles, there are no metalled roads nnder the 
District Fund Committee. 

15. Railway s. —The Railway between Agra and Ajmere is rapidly 
advancing towards completion, and the earthwork has been finished to 
Ajmere. The Western Rajpootana Railway Survey has completed the 
regular survey of the line from Ajmere to Ahmedabad which will con* 
neot Agra with Bombay. A Railway from Ajmere to Nnsseerabad has 
been sanctioned, and its extension through Neemuch to join the -Golkar 
(State) Railway is only a matter of time. All these Railways have 
been or will he laid on the metre gange. 

16. —There are two Telegraph Stations in the district, 
one at Ajmere, and the other at Nnsseerabad. The total number or 
messages’sent from the Ajmere Office in 1873 was 8,471 j from the 
Nnsseerabad Office 962, total 4,458. The Ajmere 0 Sloe received 6,265 . 
messages, and that of Nusseerahnd 1,255, total 7,520, The telegrap 
receipts in the Ajmere Treasury for the year 1878-74 on aceonnt of 
Rajpootana were Rupees 16,793, the disbursements were Rupees 3 l,52o. 
Until 1872 there was a third station at Beawur, but it was found not to 
pay, and was closed in thit year much to the regret of the residents or 
the rising town of Nyanuggur. The Western Rajpootana Railway, 
however, will pass close to Beawur, so before long Mhairwarra may hope 
to obiain a Telegraph Office. 

17. Post Office . — There are five Imperial Post.Offioes in the district— 
Ajmere, Nnsseerabad, Beawur, Deolee. and Kekree, but the latter was 
converted into a branch office in 187 J-71. Oh the reorganization in Io7 1, 
a Chief Inspector of Post O-fices was sanctioned for Rajpootana, which 
tad previously been under the Postmaster-General of the North- W astern 
Province*. The revenue of the Post Offices in Rajpootana for the year* 
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187.1-74 wns Rupees 1,04,486, the otpendilnre Rupees 
following statement eliotvs the number of ■ cover* sent ir * 
through, nud received for despatch from, the Imperial and " 
Ollices for the years 186V-61, 1805-fiC, and S' * 

District Post nro not procurable for 1HBP-01 
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l y . Minerals. — The Geological Survey hoc not yet be® • _ 
to tins district, but the Aravali Hills well repay tire labor of the w* 
gist. Tnev abound in mineral wealth, thouffh'for many 
of rcviiiue. has been extinct. The Tarnghnr Hill is riclr_*l**^‘ ) 
cooper and iron mines have been worked, but did not pay tire* 
"'J®' mines of Taraghur were farmed by the MalirattaifeST 
o,000 yearly, the cnetom being for the miners to receive thrte'oonr 
the vnlue of the metal as Ibe wages of their labor and tOttW 
expenses in sinking shafts. Mr. Wilder, tbe first Buperirtw* 

jmere, took the mines under direct management, and tb?pw* 

annually from 10,0/10 to 19,000 maunds of lead which was soil at W 
11 per maund. The Ajmere Magazine was the chief custMWj* 

. c . enFln ^ i to take the metal in 18+6 the mines were closed. 
w universally allowed to be purer and of a better quality th» 
p g- ead, and it is chiefly owing to the want of fuel and of P"lf r , 
of transport that it hashes driven from the market. Wh«l«»» 
ons^S.Vfi 18 nos rest market, the lead costs RupeeF 
OTt t “ 1 ro ore than the same quantity of English lead, ftrhjf* 
the miileli, 0 v rmwa . y to Ajmere may revive this now ex tint* * n ^ 
demand were ** le P eo ple of the Indurkot still live in Aj»*i . . 

of the ront- „ 16 me \ E ’ offspring of tbe troublous times in th 
8 century, no longer exists, 

the^distr!^* building materials abound 

employed «{«. BD l l>t0 . n9 , ia }f r o el y used for purposes for »k(ii 
uni the hp.si-^ 9 !. 6 ,n - ^nor frames are often nufc ^ 

stone beams 18 formed of slab-stones resting on •oh® 

stones are uead^f 8 thm . B 'ab*. W e lately been nsedassW**- 
ed for roofing, tor flagstones, and for spanning 
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The best quarries in the vicinity oE Ajmere af§ at Sillora (in Kishenghur ' 
territory) and at Srinuggnr, where slabs 12 or 14 feet long by 8 or 4 
feet or even more in width can be obtained. At the former place 
beams 20 feet or upwards in length by 1J feet in width are procurable. ' 
Near Beawur slabs not quite so large and generally too bard to be d reseed 
with a chisel are quarried at Abitmand. At Kbeln Khorn, about 6 miles - 
north-east of Beawur, limestone slabs are found which can be dressed. 
Near Tod glut r good slabs hove not been found, but beamB 10 or 12 feet 
long and 'uneven in thickness are procurable. Good slab-stones can be 
got at Dcoghur aboot 10 miles south-east from Todghur, bnt the roads 
are not good enough to allow of their being carried any considerable 
distance. 

20. Suitablo clay is not. obtainable for brickB, and bricks are seldom 
used, but for rubble masonry stone is everywhere to be met with. The 
best quarries are in the range of hills running from Kishenghur between 
Ajmere and Nusseerabad nnd down the east side of Mhairwarra. The atone 
here is found in slabs of almoBl any size, both sides perfectly parallel, 
and if it is carefully quarried one smooth face can generally be obtained. 
For Ashlar work limestone, grauiie, and mnrble of n coarse kind are 
procurable while sandstone is brought from a distance m alarwar. 

21. Lime. — Lime is burnt from kanhar and from limestone, an 
the latter description is preferred by the Natives. The lime-roue P®* ler 
allv used in the city of Ajmere is a grey stone obtained near the vil ag 
of 'Nareilli, about 6 milts from the city. The lime burned from this 
stone is not very pure, but is tenacious nnd beam a large admix ureo 
sand. At Makhopoora, Kalesra, KUolai, and other villages a pure white 
limestone is found, but the atone is hard and difficult to bum. In 
stone is also found in abundance near Beawur, Kanlrar is o J 1 me 
with i D all parts of the district, but varies considerably m quaiitv as 

a carbonate of lime. That which breaks with a blue fracture, an w ic 
when breathed on causes the moisture to adhere, is consi ere o 
lime-burning. Ranker lime has higher hydraulic properties Hum stone- 
lime and is generally used by the Department o£ Pub 10 
material however producing good hydraulic lime has yet een 
in the district. A natural cement called << kaddi" is brought from Nagor, 
80 miles uorth-weBt from Ajmere. It has been examine m . 
and pronounced to be“ a verv valuable and hydraulic cemen , 

fully burnt. It is however generally over-burnt end d.sintegrates when 
exposed to water, and is consequently only used by the 
i iterior of their buildings. , 

22. 1 had melal .— Materials for road-making ate every 

abundant, for heavy traffic broken limestone, the rB ■ v t j, 0 ugh 

quarry nr granite, is more suitable and lasting than kati > though it 

very generally distributed, is not found in blocks, 

makes a smooth -even road, ■ does .not stand heavy t inferior kind 
roads any coarse briitle stone if not too micaceous . jj 

f SWel called « barha ” may be substituted for a ° U ^ r s ^h 0 aisS 
desorjptiong of material ave to be met. with in 1 p , - j s 
are^ily dug, and answer the purpose very well where the traffic » 

28 > Fore*lt.-—ln old times the bills about Ajmere verepro ^ 

“vered with scrub jungle, and where the growth has been unmoles , 
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1873-74 was Rupees 1,04,488! tlie expenditure Rupees 1,85,454. The 
following statement shows the number of • coveis sent fr delivery 
through, nnd received for despatch from, the Imperial end Krtriot Post , 
Offices for the years 186(1-6 J, 1865-66, end 1>7 0-71. Shinties of the' 
District Post nre not procurable for 1800-61 
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1“. Minerals . — Tlic Geological Survey hns not yet been extended 
to this district, but the Aravsli Hills well repay the labor of the Geolo- 
gist, Tnev abound in mineral ivealth, though - for many yearcthie source 
of revenue has been extinct. The Tarnghnr Hill is rich in lead, and 
cooper and iron mines have been worked, but did not pay their expenses. 
The lead mines of Taraghnr were farmed by the Mnhiattasfor Rupees 
6,000 yearly, the custom being for the miners to receive three-fourths of 
the value of the metal as the wages of their labor and to cover their 
expenses in sinking shafts. Mr. Wilder, the first Superialendent of 
Ajinere, took the mines under direct management, and they produced 
annually from 10,000 to 19,000 mauuds of lead which wns soli at RupeeB 
11 per mnund. The Ajmere Magazine was the chief enstoaer, nnd on 
its ceasing to take the metal in 1816 the mines were closed. 'I he lead 
is universally allowed to be purer and of a belter quality thaa European 
pig-lead, and it is chiefly owing to the want of fuel and of pnper means 
of transport that it has beeu driven from the market. Whea landed in 
Agra, which is the nearest market, the lead costs Rupees IGamaund, or 
one-eighth more than the same quantity o£ English lead. Perhaps the 
extension of a railway to Ajinere may revive this now extinct industry ; , 
the miners who werethe people of the ludurkot still live in Ajnere, but the 
demand lor the metal, the offspring of the troublous timeB in thebegmni",'j 
of the century, no longer exists. 

19. Slone Products . — Good building materials abound throughout 
the district, and stone is largely used for purposes for wlaeb wood is 
employed elsewhere in India. Door frames are often mile «f stone, 
and the best roofing is formed of slab-atones resting on aches or on 
stone beams, while thin slabs -have lately been used as slates. Slab- 
atones axe used for roofing, tor flagstones, and for spannisg oulverW 
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The best quarries in tbe vicinity of A j mere arts at Sillora (in Kishenglrar 
territory) and at Srinnggnr, where slobs 12 or 14 feet loDg by 8 or 4 
feet or even more in width can be obtained. At tbe former place 
beams 20 feet or upwards in length by 1 £ feet in width are procurable. ' 
Near JBeawur slabs not qnite so large end generally ton bard to be dressed 
with a chisel are quarried at Abitmnnd. At Kheia Khero, about 6 miles ■ 
north-east of Beawur, limestone slabs are found which con be dressed. 
Near Todgbur good slabs bove not been found, bnt beams 10 or 12 feet 
long and uneven in thickness are procurable. Good slab-stones can be 
got at Deogbur about 10 miles south-east from Todghur, bnt the roads 
are not good enough to allow of their being carried any considerable 
distance. 

20. Suitable clay is not obtainable for bricks, end bricks are seldom 
used, but for rubble masonry stone is everywhere to be met with. The 
best quarries are in tbe range of bills running from KiBhenghur between 
A jmere and N usseerabad and down the eaet side of Mhairwnrrn, The atone 
here is found in slabs of almost any size, both sides perfectly parallel, 
ami if it is carefully quarried one smooth face can generally be obtained. 
For Ashlar work limestone, granite, and mnrble of a coarse kind are 
procurable while sandstone is brought from a distance in Marwar. 

21. Lime. — Lime is burnt from lcankar and from limeBtone, nn^ 
tbe latter description is preferred by tbe Natives. The limestone gener* 
ally used in the city of Ajmere is a grey stoDe obtained near the village 
of Nureilli, about 6 milis from the city. The lime burned from this 

- stone is not very pure, bnt is tenacious and. boars a large admixture of 
snnd. At Malibopoora, Kalesra, Kholai, and other villages a pure white . 
limestone is found, bnt the stone is hard and difficult to burn. Lime- 
stone is also found in abundance near Beawur. Kanknr is to be met 
with in all parts of tbe district, bnt varies considerably ia qualities 
a carbonate of limB. That which breaks with a blue fracture, and which 
when breathed on causes the moisture to adhere, is considered fit for 
litne-bnrning. Kanknr lime has higher hydranlio properties then stone- , 
lime and is generally used by tbe Department of Publio "Works, No 
material however producing good hydranlio lime has yet been discovered 
in the district, A natural cement called “ kaddi” is brought from Nagor, 
BO miles north-west from Ajmere. It has been examined in Calcutta 
and pronounced to be “ n vevy valnable and hydraulio cement ” when care- 
fully burnt. It is however generally over-burnt and disintegrates when 
exposed to water, and is consequently only used by the Natives for tbe 
i iterior of their buildings. 

22. Road metal, -Materials for road-making . are everywhere 
abundant. For heavy traffic broken limestone, tbe Tefuse of a elab-stoue 
quarry or granite, is more suitable and lasting than kanknr, which, though 
very generally distributed, is not found in blocks, and which, though’ it 
makes a smooth -even road, does .not stand heavy traffic. For district 
roads any coarse brittle stone if not too micaceous or an inferior kind 
of gravel called 11 bavha ” may be substituted for stoue or kankar, Both 
desorjptwns of mnterinl are to be met, with in all parts of the distrist,’ 
are -easily dug, and answer the purpose very well where the traffio is light, 

23. Foresfa.-r-In old times the bills about Ajmere were 
oovered with scrub jungle, aud where the growth halt beeu 
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m, on the west side of the Nngpahnr Hill, there are etill sometrees on the 
hill side. With this exception, however, the Ajmere District was dennded 
of trees long before the commencement of British rale, and the Mah- 
rnttns are generally given the credit of the denudation, Tue parts of 
Mhairwnrrn adj.cenfc to Ajmere are described by Mr. Wilder, an eve 
witness in 1819, as an " impenetrable jungle/' through now.exeeptin the 
extreme south, where there is no local demand, and from wheae-* carriage 
till recently was quite impracticable, Mhnirwarra is not moth better of? 
in this respect than Ajraere. The trees which existed c»ulJ only have' 
been scrub at the best, and the demand of the town of Beawur, of tlis 
Cantonment of Nusseeralmd, and for wood to burn lime f»r the tnnk 
■embankments, joined to the absence of all attempts at repbeinf what 
was destroyed, has left hut-few trees in any accessible part of the district, 
and wood of all kinds is exceedingly scarce and dear. 

24. The indigenous treeB are the babul, nim, and kbejra, which are 
generally found on the plains and on the low slopes on the hills; dhno 
and kber are met with on the intermediate slopes, and salar occupies the 
summits. Of these the babul is t he only tree which furnishes wood 
useful for any other purposes than fuel. The pipal and bar tn e (feat 
religi'sa nml Indira ) nre nlso found, but only in favoured localities. 
In plate of trees the bills about A] mere are covered with “tor" hash or 
Euphorbia, which is cut and dried and used largely for fnel m the city. 
The indigenous trees will all grow easily from seed, and if the rainfull 
is favourable planted trees require no artificial irrigation. The liuphor- ’ 
Liu is easily transplanted and st ikes rout at nnre It is ns>-a for iences * 
on the railway and elsewhere, but ts wi f h difficulty kept in order. 

25. The exotic kinds of tree are difficult to rear and will only grow 
near wells or after having been artificially irrigated. Tiny are the 
farash, »iris, gular, tamarind, mobwa, mango, jamun, spesbam, the emk 
tree, and a few others, one of three will glow on the hdi sides and 
only thrive in good soil, while the necessity o‘ irrigating the plume 
when young renders tbair nurture expen-ive. Colonel I ixon devoted 
much attention to the planting of traps and the gardens of Ajmere, and 
the nim trees of Bcawnr owe tiieir existence to him. After bis 
death, however, no attempt was made either to plant, in the plains or 
to TP-forast the hills as they rapidly became hare. In lK7! Govern- 
ment sanctioned the propnsul for the appointment of an Assistant Con- 
servator and Sub-Assistant Conservator of Forests, more for the purpose 
of creating than of conserving forests Forest operations in Ajmere are 
not intended as dircotly profitable speculations on the part of Govern- 
ment ; their principal aim and object is an indirect and climalieadvantan-e 
to prevent the rainfall rushing down the bare hill sides carrrirg in its 
course what little soil remains, and to cause it to penetrme into the 
■crevices of the r->cks and fill the springs. The roots of the trees nnd 
the vegetation will retain and create soil on the steep slope®, while the 
lowering of the temperature of ihe hills may ultimately have the effect 
of causing tbo clouds, which now too often pass over the district, to part 
with their moisture within its boundaries. 

. Apart, however, from the intrinsic difficulty of re-foresting the 
ills it was not e.my to obtain Ihe land. The waste had b e Bu 
ver to the village communities by the settlement of 1859, nn fl 
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they had of old been made use, of by the people for grazing purposes, 
and a6 a support to fall hack upon in years of disttess by the sale of 
wood, and it was naturally the hills where there was most wood that the 
Purest Officer was most anxious to take up and the people most loth to 
paTt with. It was therefore determined to resume the management of 
cenain chosen tracts and to take up the land under an ordinance of the 
Governor-General in Council, the proprietary tight to vest, in Govern- 
ment ae long as the land is required fcr forest purposes ami the villagers 
being allowed certain privilegts as to cutting w> od and gross. A total 
area of 54,7-16 acres has been selected, 7,045 acre- in Ajmere, 7,5 1 6 in 
Beawur, and t0,lfe5 acres in Todghur, It is intended to exclude all 
geats, cattle, and fires, and to scatter seed broadcast in the rains without 
going to the expense of artificial iriigation. Several nurseries have 
been established in all ports of the district, especially in the.Government 
Gardens npar Ajmere, and land has been taken up and planted in the 
estates of the Tnlookdars under the Court of WardB. There are no 
fruit gardens except in the suburbs of Ajmere oity, and mangoes, though 
toleiably plentiful, are stringy and bad. 

£7. Wild animals and gams . — There is not much cover for large 
game in the district, hut leopards are found in the weBtprn hills from 
the Nagnahar, where they are regular!* trapped dovju to Diwer. Hyenas 
and wolves are rare. Tigers are said to stray upwards now and then 
'fiom the southern portion of the Aravali j but if they do come, thev find 
no cover nor water and go back again. Rewards are given for tbe 
destruction of wild animals— Rupees 5 a female leopard, and Rupees SJ male 
leopard, female wolves, and hyenas. The males of the last two animals 
are paid for at 1 Rupee a head. The total amount exp-nded in 1 '73 on 
the 'destruction of wild animals was Rupees 43. No rewards are given 
for snake-killing. The number of deaths from snake-bite recorded in Ih73 
was 80. Wild pigs art preserved by most of the Thakoors who have large 
estates, for pig-shooting is the favorite amusement ot Rajpoots. There is 
also a tent club at Nus-eerabad which extends its operati ms beyond British 
territory, but the pigs love the shell er of the hills, and in many places tbe 
gtound is loo rough and stony to ride over. Antelope and ravine deer are 
in no great numbers, mid are shy and difficult to approach. Of small 
game the bustard occasionally finds its way in from Mnrwar \ and florikin 
ore met with when the rains has provided cover for them. Geese, duet, 
and snipe are found about the tanks in tbe cold weather, bnt good snipe 
ground is very limited and three or fnnr brnee is a good day’s bag. Ttte 
small sandgronse is found in abundance, tbe large sandgrouse is rare. 
Bares were nearly annihilated by the famine and have not yet recovered 
their numbers. The qnail-Bhonting is tolerable, and the common, grey, 
useless, partridge cries in every direction. 
y E8. Subdivisions . — The District of Ajmere in Colonel Dixon’s 
time contained three Tehsils, Ajmere, Rnmsar, and Kajgbnr, which were 
established in order to provide constant supervision of the tanks, Tbe 
Rajehur Tebstl wns abolished after Colonel Dixon’s death, and the Ram- 
Bar Tebsil was abandoned on the reorganization of tbe district in 1871. 
Ajmere proper bos now only one Tehsil at head-quarters. The owners 
of the Istumrar Estates, which in area are more than aottble the kbalsa, 
pay their revenue direct into the S udder Treasury without the interven- 
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tion of n Sub-Collootor. Mhairwnrra ib divided into two Teieils, that of 
Beawurnnd Tcdglmr. A third Teb*il, tlmt of Saroth, wa* after Colonel 
Diton's death ntndgnmntcd with Btnwnr. Ajm>re crmteiin twelve 
percuMialH, of which Ajmoro, ltummr, Knjphiir,ni>d pno-liknrare chiefly 
Irlml-a. Kektoc has one khnl-n town, and tin- nmaininir pergunnnh*— 
BhiiiAO. Mn'‘-oodn ) Sawar, ri-nnguti, Ivharwn, and Ihurhrra— are held 
by Istumriinlnrs. Tiie Military Cantonment of N'i«0'rib,vl with 
the surrounding villnsos form" a Civ it Subdivision, and Kefcrre has been 
placed under an hltra Assistant CommuMnner. The ’lrb«il of llca war 
contain* the parsfumiah* of Bcawir, JuU, Chang, and Saroih. lleairnr 
i« British territory, Juk i* British territory, hut IMonps Airily tolhe 
Timkoore of Massonda and Kbarws. Ciutijr liolmnr* to Nanvar, nnd 
Saioth belongs to Moywar. The pergmiiinli oi Bean nr w^at various 
times subdivided into four psrgunnnhe nnd their immis still occasionally 
crop up nnd hreod confusion. The di'-tnnt village* of Dm war perennial) 
were formed into a erpwit* 1 psrgnnmih of dS village* nod nnn-x.d to the 
Saroth Telisil under the nnme of I'eijrunnali Jutvaja. The IVrgumtab 
of L itnna consists of eight villages founded by Colonel* Hn’l and Dixoa 
in Mcvwar wasto, nnd the Barkochran Pergnmiuh |»« the raise origin and 
contains nmc villages Tin- Tolicil of Todglmr contains fourpergunnalu, 
of which Bh.ielnn is British icrritory ; Knt Kcrana beltings to Mnrwar j 
nnd Iiiwor and Todglmr belong to Moyvnr. At the recent settlement 
the land has been divided mtu assessment circle*, and statistics have 
been compiled according to circles nnd noL according to pergonnulis. 

29. Hoin/all .— A statement is appended showing tie rainfall 
measured at tlit Stations of Ajmere, Binwnr, and Todglmr from the tear 
foflU. Since 1S68 *b“ rain gunge .vt Ajmere ll#« been placed in charge 
of the Meteorologies' Department, whieli i* superintended W the Civil 
Burgeon. The registers of Beawur nnd Todglmr nrc in chirge of tbo 
Tohsildars. 
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80. This table, which is not perhaps quite reliable, gives an idea of 
the precnrionsneBB and partiality of the rainfall. The province is on the 
border of what may fairly be called the " arid zone, *’ and is Hie debatable 
land between the north— astern and south-eastern monsoons, nnd beyond 
the full influence of cither. The- south-west monsoon sweepB np the 
Nrrbnddn Valley from Bombay, and crossing the table land nt Neemnoh 
fives copious supplies tn Malwu, Jhalliwar, and Kotahand the countries 
which lie in the course of the Chnmbol River. The clouds, which strike 
Hatty war and, hatch, are deprived of a great deal of their moisture hy 
the influence of the hills in th>se countries, and the greater part of the 
remainder is deposited on Abno and the higher slopes of the Arnvali, 
leaving but little for Mlmirwarrn where the hi 11s are lower, nnd still 
less for Ajmere.' It is only when this monsoon is in considerable 
force that Mlmirwnrra gets a plentiful supply from it, and it is only the 
heaviest storms which get ns far Jodhpoor, where ibe average rainfot does 
not exceed 4 or 5 inches, while beyond this is the rainle->R land of Sinde. 
The north-ea-tern monscon sweeps up the valley of the Ganges from 
tho B.iy of B -ngal and waters the noi thorn p»rt\of Raj poo tana, but 
bardic penetrates furth r west than the longitude j of A jin ere. On the 
conflicting strength of these two monsoons the rainfall of the district 
depends. 

31. The prevailing wind during the rainy season is n south- 
westerly one, hut there is but little rain which enm-s from this direction. 
The sbuth-tvest monsoon is exhausted before it reaches even Mhairwarra, 
and if this monsoon is >n the ascendant, the weather will be cloudy, and 
there will be light and partial showers, bm oo heavy rain. When the 
wind veers round to »he west, ns it often does, there will be no rain. It 
is from the north-east that Ajmere, Beawur and Todgbur obtain their 
heaviest rainfalls, though the south-western monsoon has naturally 
more effect at Todghur than at Ajmere. The central portions of the 
province orten receive heavy falls from the north-west, the north-east 
monsoon being apparently diverted from its course by the winds from 
the desert. The direction of the wind is most changeable and the 
rainfall is exceedingly | artial. 

82. Not onlv, however, is the rainfall most precarious nnd partial, 
varying in to til amojnt very much from year to year and from plnoa to 
place, and fulling with. fury upon one side of o hill, while the other side 
is ).e:fecfcly dry, but it is must irregularly distributed over the rainy 
season, nnd most uncertain as to the intensity of the fail. ThiB last 
question is a most important, one with reference to the filling of the 
reservoirs. If the rain fall in light showers, even though it be on the 
whole an average fall, the soil will absorb it, the nullahs will not ran,, 
nnd the tanks will remain empty. If the fall is sudden and heavy and 
at the same time general within the catchment area of a tank, the 
chances are that the embankment will he damaged. T»e best.rainy 
season is one which inoludes a fall of S or 4 inches in the 24 hours in 
Jane, and a similar fall in September with intermediate showers ; then 
the tanks fill, and are replenished for the ruhbee harvest, and the khureeE 
crop is not drowned with exoesBive rain. - - 

38. These peculiarities may he illustrated from the history of the 
years for which the rainfall has been given. The -years immediately. 
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before I860 were years of heavy rain, averaging in' Ajmer# over SO 
inches, hut the rainy season of 1860 was a very bad one: wh*t rain then 
was i cl] in showers insufficient to fill the tanks, mid there was no nio 
in September. The khureef harvest failed, and but that Uaraar Ltd 
furiuiiateH goad rains and fui ni-lietl supplies of both grain end gnu, 
the scarcity which ensued would have amounted to a famine. The 
nurth-cist rnonsooii failed over the North-Western Provinces tliisjeaf; 
but Msrwar got more than Hs usual supply from the south-west. In 
JrOl the north-east moonsoon appears to have been in Ibe ascendant, 
but Imidly reached to Todgliur. 1862 was a year of eitraordinsrilj 
heavy rain, the fall was spread over a long time, nnd was not violent 
eunuch to damage the tanks. The kbtueef failed, however, from wish 
of moisture, but the rnbbec was splendid. In 18G+ there was an average 
fall but it nil fell before the second week in August. In 1SG5 there 
was no rain till the second week m August, and it ceased entirely in the 
second week of September, only 1 inch IS cents, being registered in 
A jinerc in that month 'there were soma heavy showers, however, which 
filled the tanks. In 1866 the rains began in the second week of Aagnit 
m>d fell continuously till the end of the month. In some places the 
tanks were not filled, in others there were very heavy falls. Hut 
for the tanks each ol these three si n'ons would have been one of very 
severe distress. Tiie year of 1867 was favourable, hut the following 
year hub one of famine, the average full of nil :he slrtions ^cing only 
1'i incites The rains of 180W were not unfavourable as rrganis the 
amount of the fall, but no rain fell til) the middle of July, ami there 
was no rain again for nearly two months. Toe rainfall of 1870 was 
below the overage, but was pretty well di-tributed. The last three years 
hove been average years, but the fall was inegwlarly distributed. In 
Apncrc in 1871 there were M inches during the month of June, and half 
on inch in August. Jn 1872 there was one inch in June, and 18 incies 
fell m Augu-t. The rainfall of July and September "ns nearly equal 
m bath yiars. In 1S73 the greater portion of the rain fell in July. 


31, Chief Tuwnt, Jjmere, — Ajrnerc has a population of 26,560 
secure in g to tho census of 1872, ami is the largest town in the district. 

is built on the lower slope of the Tareghur Hill, is surrounded by a 
s one trail, and poen-sse* tive gateways. The town is well built, with 
s/iniE wi e m d open streets, and sc vein! fine lions, s. About oni.iliird 
v •*. I’T . « .Mnhomednn, nearly all fi bad i ms or the shrincof 
i. ' l-'Cn-Ph.. The town was formed imo a Municipal. ty under 
income in .872 was Rupees 26.0 6. Of ibis J 
i U ^'n nrcdD<! to octroi, and Rupees 2,ioi to nurool 

the <n ' 11 ' V,lb '" tW iDOO " ,,! ; “t the end of 1872 - 

Rnim iTEnflf 5"? * bi ! 1 "" rc ln .' ts m ' dit ° r ,tu I’ ces -5,602, of which 
dmin-ipo nVti bl,l ,. b ' rn invested in Government hiper. Aprojectof 
i 0 _ '■ :c valley, which is much needoj and which has been very 

te:as'£ s,r t,r ** u ”, 

vortani fim« <’ *, bc rcs ' denc0 °f tho heads of several im- 

»od io other rarts^of IndU *i7 e “ l * bliB,imeuts throughout Rijpootaua 
F ol India, where they carry on a trade in grain, cotton. 
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and opium. In Ajmere their chief occupation, almoet tbeir sole occu- 
pation, ia that of bunking business proper, and is confined to the sale and 
purchase of boondees, especially hoondees for tbe payment of tribute due 
by Native States, 'l'beir money-lending business bus much diminished 
within tbe last fevr years, owing to tbe Istomrardars, who were tbeir 
principal constituents, baving been prevented from borrowing, and to 
the uclion cf tbe Courts in giving decrees with protracted instalments. 
The Seths complain that this procedure of the ( ourts has rendered the 
village bimuias indifferent about paying tbeir debts when they are due, 
and the Seths find tbe return of tbeir money so slow as to render it no 
longer profitable to lend. 

_ 86. Indurkol. — Tbe original town of Ajmere was built inside tbe 
valley, through which the road leads to Taragnur, and this place, known 
as Iriditrbot, is still the residence of a number of Muxsiilmnn families, 
Sheikhs, I'athaus, and Svuds. These people state they are the defend- 
ants of the soldiers who came to A jinerein the lime of Shahab-ud-din, 
and are a. peculiarly dark race; they own norland and get their livelihood 
chiefly bv fanning the gardens around- Ajmere. The old “ boons” or 
reservoirs and the Jain Temple, to be hereafter described, are almost the 
sole rolios of tbe ancient town, 

87. Water sjtpplf.— The city is well supplied with water from the 
Ana Samir Lake, out for drinking purposes tbe people almost universally 
use the water of the “ Jlralra," which is a deep cleft in the rocks at the 
'base of -the Taraghur Hill, and which is filled by a never-failing spring. 
There is a similar natnial spring on the N'usseerabnd side of the city, 
which was opened ont by Colonel Dixon andis known as the " Diggee." 

88. Oljcels of interest. The Durgah , — ^The chief objects of interest 
nre the Purgali, the Jain Temple, and tbe f»rt oE Taraghur, Klmaja 
Muhin-ud-din Chixhi, the saiut known ns Khwaja Sahib, emigrated 
from t > or to Hindustan in tbe year 1148 A.D. He first took up his 
aln.de on the hill which overlooks the Dowlut llagh ur-d subsequent y at 
the Tripoliya Dartvajn, where be lived till his death, which occurred, 
uecoidin.' to tradition, in the H 7 1 h year of his age. After Iris death jeople 
began t<> make pilgrimages tu bis tomb, which commands the veneration 
of all Mahomedaos in India. Tbe Durgah was commenced in tbe time 
of Shame-nd-din Altamsh, enlarged in that of Hhiyus-ud-din, and in 
tire reign of Akbav a mosque was built, now partially in rums. Shah 
Johan built lire present marble mosque. Gladwin Telntes how the 
Emperor Akhar periormed a pilgrimage to this shrine, and tbe large 
pillars erected every two mile* between Ajmere and Delhi to mark tbe 

_ ,, route of the King are still in excellent preservation. 

ic.». An “ Urs Mela ” is held for Eix days in the month of 
Bajah at the tomb of this saint, for it is uncertain on wlrat ^ay he died. 
Oue peculiar custom of this festival may be mentioned. There me two 
large chaldrons inside tire Durgah euoloeore, one twiee the size of the 
other, which are known as the great and liule "deg.” Pilgrims to the 
shrine, aoeording to tbeir ability or generosity, propose to offer a "deg." 
The smallest amount which cau be given for the large “deg" is 80 maunds 
of rice, 88 maunds of ghee, 85 of sugar, and 15 of almonds and raisins. 
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besiJas saffron and other spices, and the minimum . cost i.finpew V 
'Hie larger the proportion of spices, sugar, and frmt, the greater is i 
»lorv of the donor. Tnirty-two years ago the Nazir llm*s of Jod-, 
offered a " deg " which cost Rupees 3,500, and Us imm is .. 
redolent in the precincts of tl.eDnrgab. Tt.e donor of thelarge *4% 
besides the nolual cost of its contents, has to pnv about Unpaes ilU 
present-to the officials of the shrine and as offeringa at the tomb, 
small •» deg ” costs exactly half the large one. m 

39. When this gigantic rice-padding is cooked it if looted Wlins 
hot. Kiglit earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart for ft 
foreign pilgrims, and it is the hereditary prmlege of fte people d 
Jndnikot and of the meninls of the Durga to despoil the chaldron k 
the remainder of its contents. One Inilurfeoli semes a kr-e iron tab 
nod mounting the platform of the" deg” ladles away Tlgernnslv. AS 
the men who lake part in this hereditary privilege are swaddled ipb 
the eies in clot lies to avoid the effect of the scalding fiuid. liacli taw 
a iadle-fnll of the staff in the skirt of his coat nnd not aueommoi.l; 
find* the beat bo overpowering that he ie oblige to drop it ** J ,en 
chaldron is nearly empty, all the Indnrkolis tnmble in tog“t..er nni 
ternne it clean. There is stnry that Imihid Khan, a Itessalnoj « 
Jodhpoor, wished on nne occasion to make n fair and eqmble uivwoc 
to all. and partially acecomplished his pr»j-oi, bat on hi* return fn® 
the festival he was stricken by a bullet diieoted by an n*s#en, if no 
supernatural, hand nnd died. There is no doubt that the custom c 
looting the “deg" is very ancient, t hough no account oF.ils origin cm 
he given. The number of pilgrims nt ibis festival is estimated at 
2i>,00l), but no buying or selling is done except that of pedlars 
wares. 


40. *' 7ht Arhai-diii'ka Jinmpra," — From an antiquarian point of. 
view the most interesting sight in A j mere ie the remans of a very 
ancient Jain Temple in the old tows, which is known as the " Arhni- 
dirt-ks-Jhompra, or the temple of two and a half dura Various so* 
counts of the origin of this name have been given, the roostpnba ]e per- 
bans, nr at least the only nne which iloe» not rest on an ab-urd Bimcr- 
nutural ba-i*, is that Shnlwb’Ud-din on limiting Ajmere pa*sed the temple 
on his way toTaraghnr and enjoined tnat by Ids icturn in two half days 
it slinnld he fit for him to pay his devotions in. Accordingly, by toe 
appointed lime, it. was transfoimed into a Malinmedan nwsqtie. 'jho 
building is ooustruvted of a fine grained yellow pan 1st one, and consists 
of two distil, ct pmtions. Tne inside is n hall with a dom-d roof sup*, 
purled bv lofty, graceful, and beautifully Anted pillars, nftertlie fashion? 
of the Jain I ample at Delhi. The outside jtortioti is i screen r if 
Saracenic architecture covered with Arabic inscriptions, (ieneral 
Cnnuinglmm, Di-eotor.CJeneral of the Aichteologicil Surrey, writes as 
follows nliout this temple ; — "There i< nc bnililii.g in India which either 
for historical interest or arcliRologic.il importance is mot* worthy of 
preservation. _ It is the s-cmid oldest mnsjid in India, being only a few 
yeats later in data than the great Kolb Musjid at Delhi. In an 
ntch®'d<)gicn1 point of view, it is especially valuable as the great areb 
is 6nnnounted by two email minarets, one of which is inscribed with tbs 
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name and titles of Sultan Altamsb, the third Mahomedan King of 
Delhi. These minarets are, as far as I know, the first specimens of 
small mazin;th8 attached to a musjid. The Kalb musjid at Delhi has 
one single lofty minar, and we know that the two musjids at Ghuzuce- 
had only one minar each, the minar in all these instances being detached 
from the building. lam specially anxious therefore for the preserva- 
tion of the great arch and the two small minarets which, surmount it." 
The bnilding 16 much out of repair, and estimates have been framed for 
the preservation of what remains. To restore the building to its 
integrity, to raise the fallen pillars and rebuild the broken domes will 
certainly cost more than is likely to be allotted for the work. 

4il. Toraghur Fori . — The Hill Fort of Taraghur, which has played 
so prominent a part in the history of the province, overhangs the city of 
Ajmere and commands it at every point. The walls of the battlements 
where tbey have not been built on the edge of an inaccessible precipice 
are composed of huge blocks of stone, cut and squared so as to make a 
dry wall of 20 feet thick and as many high. The spaoe within the walls 
is 80 acres, and is much longer than broad with nn acute salient angle to 
the sonlh. There are several tanks inside the foit which are filled 
dining the rains nnd generally contain water throughout the year. From 
JnlS to 1832 the fort was occupied by a company of Native Infantry 
biit. on the visit of Lord William Bentinck in 1832 it was dismantled. 
Since 1S60 it has been used as a snnatarimn for the 'Europeatr troops "at 
Nnssetrab<id, and the accommodation was increased in 1873, so as to 
allow of the residence of 100 men. The summit is crowned bv the 
s hrine of Moeran HoBeein whose bistory bas been related in Chapter 1L 
"The ehrinjis endowed with three villn»es, the average annual revenue 
of which is Rupees 4,367. Immediately, around the shrine are the 
residences of the khadims or servitors. Jubbar Khan, Chamberlain 
in the time of Akbnr, built the mosque, and the present conspicuous 
gateway, from which there is a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country, was built by Gumanjee llao Sindia. 

42. Fort of Jjmere . — There is a massive square fortified palace 
built by Akbar on the north side of the city which from 1818 to 1863 
was used as the Rnjputana Arsenal, but bus now lieen turned into a 
Teh si 1 and treasury. It is a prominent object in the landscape from all 
parts of the valley, but bus no great pretensions to beauty. '1 he marble 
palaces on the artificial embankment of the Ana Sagar are now occupied 
by the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner as residences and offices; 
and their beauty has been much marred by the additions necessary lo 
convert them into modernized bouses. New and more commodiouB 
c uit houses have been commenced and the o dices will be removed 
thither when they are completed. 

The city of Ajmere is in Intitude 26° 26* SO" nnd longitude 74° 89' 
81 It is 677 miles from Bombay and 228 miles from Agra. 

48. JBeauur ,— The thriving town of Beawur or Nyanuggnr next 
claims notice as the chief mart of the cotton trade and the only other 
municipality in the district. The income of the municipality in 1872 
was Itupees 17,085, of which sum Rupees 15,457- were contributed 
by octroi. The incidence of taxation per head of population was Rupees 
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1-12-6, utile in Ajmere in the sump year it was 1-3 nnnns Spies. Tin 
reserve in the hands of the municipality at the end of 1872-73 wai 
Rupees 14,409. In the previous year it was over Rupees 17.000. 

44. Nyanaggur is the only town in Mhnirwnrra and is the omAiot 
of Colonel Dixon. Before 1 835 there was only a small village of som< 
30 or 40 houses, close to the Cantonment of Beawur, on the site of thi 
present town. -Colonel Dixon issued notifications of his intention <j 
build a town, and in doe conrse candidates for 40 shops appeared. Th 
work was then commenced ; the streets were marked off at right angles 
the main streets having a breadth of 72 feet and being planted on each sidi 
v ith trees. Mohallas were allotted to the different castes, and as th< 
town grew and prospered, Government sanctioned the building of a wal 
of stone set in mud and plastered outside, which cost'Bupees 23,840 
and which has lasted exceedingly well. Colonel Dixon estimated th< 
population in 1848 at D.0H0 souls, hut at that time it was probably nol 
so large. The town now contains 2,021 houses, with a population, accord 
ing to the census of 1872, of 9,544 souls. The houses are generally o 
masonry with 6lab-roofs. There is a colony of smiths, whose iron worl 
is exported to Ajmere. Meywar and Marwar, and also a colony of dyers 

45 . Kekrte. — With the exception of the town of Knsseerabad 
which has grown up with the cantonments, there are no other towns ii 
the district with a population above 5.000. Kekree has about 5, 000, 
The town is 50 miles from Ajmere, and in the early years of British ruli 
bid fair to rival Ajmere as a trading mart. It has, however, been loo; 
in a declining state. Except its position a« regards native territory, tin 
town possesses no advantages in itself. Water of any kind is scarce, and 
sweet water can only be obtained from wells sunk in the bed of Lhc 
tank adjoining the town. Kekree has a wall, and is the residence of at 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, whose duties, since the Istumrardare oi 
tbe.adjoiningpergunnabshave been invested with Magisterial and Police 
powers, ^ have been much diminished. The present officer is a brother of 
the Raja of Bbinai, the chief tnlookdar in the district, and the appoint- 
ment was made with the view of encouraging the gentry of the district 
to take a greater interest in its administration. 

46. Pootkkv r. — The great sanctity of its lake, equalled, according 
to. Colonel Tod, only by that of Mansarownr in Thibet, and its annual 
fair, entitle Pooslikur to separate mention. The town is picturesquely 
situated on the lake with hills on three sides ; on the fourth side the 6ands 
drifted from the plains of Marwar have formed a complete bar to the 
watera of the lake, which has no outlet, though the filtration through the 
Band-hills is considerable. The lake is fed from the Nagpahar, and is in 
the form of an ellipse. On three sides, bathing ghats have been con- 
structed, and nearly all the priuocly and wealthy families of Rajpootsna 
have houses round the margin. The principal ones are those built by 
“fi™ of Jeypoor, Ahelya Bai the Queen of Holbar, Jowabir Mull 
cE Bhnrtpoor, and Raja Bijay Sing of Marwar. The piety or shrewd- 
ness of the Brahmans has provided plaoes of worship for pilgrims of evey 
eec , and' there are 42 temples in the town. Before creation commenced, 

- »hma is said to have collected all the celestials to this place and to 
” e “ ere performed the Yuga, Here Savitre, the wife of Brahma, 
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disappeared on the hill to the south ot the lake, where is her shrine. 
The most conspicuous and most famous temple in the town is that of 
Brahma, said to be the only one dedicated to him in India, It was built 
by Gokol fak, a Minister of Sindia, and cost about a lakh and a half of 
rupees, ■ Another temple, built by Ana Deo, about 600 years ago, is 
that of Varabajee or the Boar, the second incarnation of Vishnu. The 
whole place teems with sanotity, and in accordance with ancient charters 
no living thing is allowed to be pnt to death within the limits of holy 
Pooshknr. 

47. The population is about 3,750 and consists almost entirely of 
Brahmans. Of these there are two sects, those of Bara Bas and those 
of Chhota Bas. The former are the older inhabitants and have held the 
lands of Pooshknr in jagire since long before the Msgni Empire- These 
two sects have been perpetually at variance, and in the oldest charter on 
record Jahangir provided for the division of offerings to the Brahmans 
allotting two-thirds to the Bara Bas, and one-third to the Chhota 
Bas. Sawai Jay Sing, of Jeypoor is said to have investigated the claims 
of the rival sects, and, having come to the conclusion that the Brahmans 
of the Bara Bas were not of pure descent, to have appointed the others 
his Purohits. The Brahmans of the Bara Bas number, however, among 
their Jajmans all the other Chiefs of Bajpootana. 

48. The fair at Pooshknr takes place injOctober or November, and, 
like other religions fairs, is used as an opportunity for trade. It is 
attended by about 100,000 pilgrims, who baths in the sacred lake. In 
1872 the quantity of merchandize and the number of animals brought for 
sale was below the average— there were about 700 horses, 1,850 camels, 
and 1,200 bullocks. The horses are chiefly Marwaree and Kathiawar, 
and the Native Cavalry Regiments serving in Rajpootana generally send 
parties to purchase renmunte. 

49. Other tom *. — The remaining towns in the district may be 
more briefly dismissed. Bhinai, Massooda, Sawar, Baghera, and Pisan- 
gnn are the chief towns of their pergunnabs, and the residence of their 
respective Thakoors. There is an old Jain Temple at Pisangun, which 
derives its name from its being situated near the Priya Sangama, or 
junction of the Saraswatee and Sagarmatee streams. Kbarwa is cele- 
brated for its tank. Deolia, Bandanwara, and Govindghnr have each a 
popaation of about 3,000. Among the khalsa villages, RamBar 
boasts of a large talao from which it derives its name. Srinnggnr jb 
famous as the seat of the former power of the Pnar Rajpoots, who were 
diipoBscesed by the Gets, and whose representative is now Thakoor of 
Ranasar in Biokaneer, Rajghur was held by the Gox Rajpoots before 
the ascendancy of the Rahfcores, and was given in jaghire in 1874 to the > 
descendants of its original xnlers, 

CHAPTER II. 

History of Aj meri-Mhairisam. 

Part I. — Jjmtre. 

50. Legendary history of Aja .— The early history of Ajmere is, 
as might be expected, legendary in its character, and commences with the 
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in!e of tbe Chobans, the Iasi; boro of the Agni-knlns and the most 
valiant of the Rajpoot races. According to tradition, the fort and city 
of Ajmera were founded by Raja Aja, a descendant of Aohal, the first 
Chohan, in the year 145 A, D. Aja at first attempted to boild a fort 
on the Nagpahar or Serpent Hill and the Bite choBen by him is etill 
pointed out. His evil genius, however, destroyed in tbe night the wall* 
erected in the day and Ajn determined to build on Ibe bill now know DA 
as Taraghur. Here he oonstrneted a fort which bo called Garb Bitli, and ! 
in the valley known ae Indurkot be built a town wbiob be called after 
bis own name, nod which has become famous as Ajmere. This Prince i* 
generally known by the name of Ajapal, which, Colonel Tod explains, 
was "derived from the fact that be was a goat-herd," whose piety in sup- 
plying one of the saints of Pooshkur with goat's milk procured him a 
territory.” The name probably suggested the myth, and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to him when at 
the close of his life he became a hermit, and ended his dayB at the gorge 
on the hills about 10 miles from Ajmere, which is still venerated as the 
temple of Ajapal, 

51. Olier Chohan Princes , — "With the next name on tho Choban 
genealogy we pass into the region of history. Dulo Rae joined in resist- 
ing the Mussulman invaders under Mahomed Rasim, and was slain by 
them in A.D. 685. Hie successor, Monika Rae, founded Samhhar, and 
the Chohan Princes thereafer adopted the title of Sambri flao. From v 
his reign till 1034. A.D. there is a gap in the annnls. In thnt year 
Sultan Alahmood on his expedition against the temple of Somnath 
crossed the desert from Mooltan and presented himself before the walls 
of Ajmere. The reigning Prince, Beelundeo, was totally unprepared for 
resistance : the country was ravaged, and the town, which had bpen 
abandoned by its inhabitants, was plundered. The fort of Taraghur, 
however, held out, and as Mahmocd had uo leisure to engage in sieges, 
he prooeeded on his destructive course to Guzcrat. Beelundeo was suc- 
ceeded by Beesaldeo, or Visala Deva, who is best remembered by tbe lake 
which he oonstrneted at Ajmere, etill called the Beesal Sagar. Beesaldeo 
was a renowned Prince. He exten led bis territory at tbe expense of tho 
Rajas of Delhi and subdued the hill tribes of Mhairwarra, whom he 
made drawers of water in the streets of A jraore. At the close of his life 
he is said to have become a Mussulman, to have resigned his kingdom 
aud to have retired into obscurity at Dhaudar. His grandson, Ana, con- 
structed the embankment which forms the Ana Sagar Lake, on which 
Jehangir subsequently built the marble palace in which he received 
Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador of James I. Someshwar, the third in 
descent from Ana, married the daughter of Anangpal, tbe Tuar King of 
Delhi, and his son was Prithvi Raja, the last of the Chobans, who was ^ 
adopted by Anangpal and thus beoame King of Delhi and Ajmere. 

52. Prithvi Raja , Chohan, and Shahab-ud-din, — It is matter of 
common history how Prithvi Raja opposed Shahab-ud-din in hie inva- 
sion of India in the years of 1191 and 1198 A.D., how in the latter 
3 ® a * he was utterly defeated and put to death in cold blood. Shahab- 

-ain shortly afterwards took Ajmere, massacred all the inhabitant* 

opposed him and reserved the rest for slavery, After this execution 

c 2 
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he made over the country to a relation of Prithvi Baja under an engage* 
meat for a heavy tribute. In the following year Shabab-ud-din prose- 
cuted his conquests by the destruction of the Babtore Kingdom -of 
Kanouj, an event of considerable importance in the history of Ajmere, 
in that it led to tbe emigration of the greater part of the Bahtore 
elan from Kanonj to Marwar. 

53. Kulb-ud-iin.^—Vae new Baja of Ajmere was soon reduced to 
perplexities by a pretender, and Kutb-nd-din Eibak, tbe founder of tbe 
Slave Dynasty at Delhi, marched to his relief. Hemraj, the pretender, 
waB defeated, and Kutb-ud-iin, having appointed a Governor of his own 
faith to control the Baja, proceeded with his expedition to Guzerat. 
A few years afterwards, however, the Baja, uniting with the Bahtores 
and the Mhairs, attempted independence. Kubt-nd-din marched from 
Delhi in the height of the hot season and shut up the Baja in the fort. . 
Here finding no means of escape he ascended the fnneral pile, as is 
related in the Taj-nl Maasir. Kutb-ud-din then marched against the 
confederated Rajpoots and Mhairs, bnt was defeated and wounded, and 
obliged to retreat to-Ajmere, where be Wac besieged by the confederate 
army. A strong reinforcement from Ghazoee, however, caused the enemy 
to raise the Biege, and Kutb-ud-din annexed the country to the king- 
dom of Delhi, and made over the charge of the fort of Taraghur to an 
officer of his own, Synd Hossein, whose subsequent tragical fate has 
caused him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose shrine is still 
tbe most conspicuous objeot on the hill fort he wob unable to defend. 
On the death of Kutb-ud-din in A.D. 1210 the Bahtores joined the 
Chohans and made a night attack npon the fort. The garrison was 
taken unprepared and massacred to a man. Their tombs, as well as 
those of Synd Hossein and his celebrated horse, may still he seen on 
Taraghur in the enclosure, which bears the name of ‘ Gnnj Shabidan” 
or Treasury of Martyrs. 

54. Ratio. Kumbha of Meywar.—' Sbams-ud-din Altamsh, the suc- 
cessor of Kutb-nd-din, restored the authority of the Kings of Delhi, 
and it was maintained till the disastrous invasion of Tamerlane. By 
that time a number of independent Mahomedan kingdoms had been 
established, of which the chief were Bijapoor, Golconda, Gnzerat, and 
Malwa. Rana Knmbho of Meywar profited by the relaxation of all 
authority which ensued upon the saok of Delhi, and tbe extinction of 
tbe honso of Tughlak to take possession of Ajmere, bnt on his assas- 
sination the territory fell into the hands of the Kings of Malwa, 
with whom the Bana had heen perpetually at variance and for 15 years 
had waged war. 


65. Kitips of Malwa . — The Kings of Malwa obtained possession 
in A. D. 1489 and held Ajmere till the death of Mahmood II in A.D. 

Aside. Rebtore. ■ 1S81 ’ , " he “ Kingdom of Malwa war 

annexed to that of Guzorat. The dome over 
the shrine of Kbwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din .Cbisti was built by these 
Kings, and a mosque within the Dnrgah preoinots was also built 'by 
them. On the death of Mahmood II, Maldeo Bahtore, who had just 
succeeded to the throne of Marwar, took poBsesssion of Ajmere among 
other conquests, He improved the fortress of Taraghur and com* 
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tnenoed the construction of. a lift to raise water to the fort from the 
Nor Cbashma spring at the foot of the hill. The work still stands 
as solid as on the day it was built, but the scheme was never carried 
to completion. The Habtores held Ajmere for '-4 years, but the oonntry 
was one of the earliest acquisitions of Akbar, and f o n 1S5S A. D. to 
the reign of Mahomed Shah, a period of 194 years, Ajmere was an 
integral portion of the Mogul Empire. 

*56. Mogul Emperors.— In the time of Akhar, Ajmere gave its name 
toa Subab wbioh included the whole of Bajpootana, The district of 
Ajmere was an appanage of the royal residence, which was temp or.i»ily 
fixed there in this and subsequent reigns both as a pleasant retreat 
and in order to maintain the authority of the Empire among the 
surrounding One's. Akbar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Saint Kbwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din Cbisti, and built a fortified palace jnst 
outside the city. Jahangir and Sltah Jehan both spent much time nt 
the “ Dar-ul-Kbair/' and during the war with Mey war and Marwar, 
which was brought about by the bigotry of Aurungzeb, Ajmere was 
the head-quarters of that Emperor, who nearly lost bis throne here in 
1679 by the combination of Prince Akbar with the enemy. 

57. Bahtores of Marwar , — On the death of theSynds, in 1720 A. I\, 
Ajit Singh, son of Jeswnnt Singh of Marwar, found his' opportunity. in 
the weakness, consequent ou the deoiine of the Mogul Empire, to seize on 
Ajmere and killed the Imperial Government. He coined money in his 
own name and set np every emblem of sovereign mis. Mahomed Shah 
collected a large army and invested Taiagbur. The fort held ont for 
four months, when Ajit Sing agreed to surrender his conquest Ten years 
later Abbay Sing, the accomplice in the assassination of his own father, 
Ajit Sing, waa appointed by Mahomed Shah Viceroy of Ahmedabad and 
Ajmere, and Ajmere became practically a portion of Marwar. The 
parrioide, Bakht Singh, obtained Nagorand Jhalnr from bia brother 
Abliay Sing. Abbay Sing was succeeded by Bam Sing, who demanded 
the surrender of Jhalor from bis unole, Bakht Sing. The demand and - 
the insolence of Ram Sing culminated in the battle of Mertra, where 
Bam Sing was defeated and forced to fly. Be determined on calling in the 
aid of the Mahrattas, and at U jain fnnnd the oamp of J ey Appa Sindia, 
who readily embraced the opportunity of interference. Meanwhile the 
career of Bakht Sing had been terminated by the poisoned robe, the gift 
of the Jeypoor Ranee, and Bijay Sing, son of BaSht Sing, opposed the 
Mahrattas, He was defeated and fled to Nagor, which withstood a year's 
siege, though meanwhile all the country submitted to Kam Sing. At 
the end of this period two foot-soldiers, a Rajpoot and an Afghan, offered 
to saerifiee themselves for the safety of Bijay Sing by the assassination 
of the Mahratta leader. The offer was accepted ; the assassins feigning 
a violent quarrel procured access to Jey Appa and stabbed Urn in front 
of hie tent. The siege languished for six months more, bat s compro- 
mise was eventually agreed on. Bijay Sing surrendered to the Mahrat- 
tas in full sovereignty the fortress and district of Ajmere aa 
“ Mundkati," or compensation for the blood of Jey Appa. The Mahrattas 
on their ride abandoned the canse of Bam Sing. A fixed triennial 
tribute was to be paid to the Mahrattas by Bijay Sing, Ike tomb of 
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Jay Appa is at Pooshkur, and till 1860 three villages of Aj mere were 
set apart in jagbire'for the expenses of the tomb. Ham Sing obtained 
the Marwar and Jeypoor share of the Sambhur Lake and resided there 
until hie death. These events occurred in 1756 A. 1). 

58. Uahraltas .— For 81 yeaTsthe Mahrnttas held undisturbed pos. 
session of Ajmere, till in 1787, on the invasion of Jeypoor by Madajee 
Siudia, the Jeypoor Baja called on the Bahtores for aid against the 
common foe. The call was promptly answered, and at the battle of 
ToDga the Mahrattns suffered a signal defeat. The Bahtores retook 
Ajmere driving out Mirza Anwar Beg, the Mahratta Governor, and 
annulled tbeir tributary engagements. The success was however 
transient, for in three years’ time the Mahrattns, led by Do Boigne, 
redeemed*' the disgrace of Tonga by the bnttle of Patan, where the 
Kachhwabas held aloof and the Rabtores ignominiously Bed. Madajee 
Siudia and De Boigne then marched on Ajmere. The Kahtore army 
Was drawn out on the fplains of Merta, hut was surprised and out to 
pieces by Be Boigne, and Ajmere in the year 1791 reverted to the Mah- 
rattas, who held it till its cession to the British Government in 1818 
A. D. 


5 9. Cession ioihe British Government . — Singhi Dhanraj was Gov- 
ernor of Ajmere daring the three years it was held by the Bahtores’. 
The best known of the Mahratta Snbadars was Govind Rao, who 
appears to have been a strong and good Governor. By the Treaty of 
the 26th June 1818, Doulut Rao Sindia after the Piudari Wav ceded 
the district of Ajmere, valued in the Treaty at Rupees 6,05,4.84, to the 
British Government, and on the 26th July 1818, Mr. Wilder, the first 
Superintendent of Ajmere, received obarge of the district from Bappu 
Sindia, the last Mahratta Subadars. 


60. Dynastic changes . — The dynasties whioh have ruled Ajmere may 
thus be succinctly shown :■ 
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Mogul Emperors, 
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. 61. The mutiny of 1867 .—! The history of Ajmere from 1818 is the 
history of its administration. The long roll of battles and sieges is 
closed. The distriot worn out by the incessant warfare of half a century 
at length enjoys rest, and the massive battlements of Taraghur begin 
to crumble in * secure peace, Tbe mutiny .of l867^passed like a 
cloud over the provinoe. Ou the 28th May two Regiments of .Bengal" 
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Infantry and a 'Battery of Bengal Artillery mutinied at Ncsseerabad. 
The European residents, however, were sufficiently protected. by a Regi- 
ment of Bombay Infantry, and the Treasury and Magazine at Ajmere 
were adequately guarded by a detachment of the Mhairwarn Battalion. 
There was no interruption of Civil Government. The mutinous regi- 
ments marched direct to Delhi and the agricultural classes did not share 
in the revolt. * 


I’AKT H. 


History of Mhairwakua. 


62. first intercourse with tie country , — The history of Uhair- 
warra before the occupation of Ajmere by the British authorities in 1818 
is praetically a blank. Hardly anything was known of the country 

. except that it was a difficult hilly tract inhabited by an independent and 
| plundering race who cared not for agriculture and who supplied 
their wants at the expense of the surronnding territories. Sawaee Jcy 
Sing of Jeypoor had penetrated so further than dak in an endeavour to 
subdue the country, and Ameer Khan had failed in an attempt to chastise 
the plunderers of Jak and Ghaog. 

63. Dd^JOder, the first Superintendent of Ajmere, entered into 
agreements with the villages of Jak, Shamghnr, Lulua, Kana Khera, 
and Kheta Khera, the nucleus of what is now Ajmere-Mhairwarra, bind- 
ing them to abstain from plunder. The pledge, however, was little re- 
spected or could not really be enforced by the headmen, and in March 1819 
a force was detaohed fr om Nusseerabad for the attack of these places. 
No apposition was encountered, the' villages were taken one after the 
other, and all levelled to the ground. The inhabitants escaped into the 
adjacent hills, which Mr. W ilder, who accompadied the force, describes 
as an "impenetrable jungle.'^ Strong police postB were Btaticnedat Jak, 
Shamgbur, and Lulua. 

•\ Conquat of tie country , — la November 1820 e general insur- 
rection broke out. The police posts were out off, and the men composing 
them were killed. The thorough subjugation of the country was then 
determined on. A force stronger than the former retook Jak, Lulna 
and Shamghnr, aud after some correspondence with the Governments of 
Oodeypoor and Jodhpoor, and promised co-operation on their part, the 
force advanced into May war and Marwar-Mhairwarra to punish the 
refugees of Jak, Lulua, and Shamghnr, and the men who had given 
them arf asylum, c 


Borwa was the first village of which possession was token and 
the attaok was then directed against Hathun, where, however,® repulse 
was sustained with a loss of 8 killed and 28 wounded. In the night 
however, the garrison evacuated the fort. The troops then marched to 
JJerar, which after some show of fighting fell into their hands. .The 
capture of Mandlan and Basawaia followed, and a strong detachment 
was then sent agqinst Kot Kirana and Baggri in Marwar-Mhairwarra. 
iUese wore taken possession of and made over to Jodhpoor, and the 
reverses of the Mhairs reached their culminating point in the eaptnre of 
'Rjmghnr, whither most of the obief men had retreated. These were 
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nearly all killed or wounded or taken prisoners, and the remaining 
strongholds submitted in rapid succession. A detachment of cavalry 
and infantry was left at lak, and the main body withdrew at the close of 
January 1821, the campaign having lasted three months. 

66. Arrangements jot the administration . — Captain Tod in the 

name of the Bana.nndertook the administration of the portion belonging 
to Meywar. He appointed a Governor, built the fort of Todghnr in 
the centre of the tract, raised a corps of 600 matchlockmen for this 
special service and commenced to collect revenue. A diSerent policy 
was pursued by the Court of Jodhpoor, The villages which had been 
decided to belong to Marwar were made over to the adjoining Thakoorsj 
there was no controlling authority and no unity of administration. 
Ajmere brought all its share under direct management, but at first the 
Thakonrs o f Massood a and Kharwa were held responsible for the estab- 
lishment of 'ordeT'under 'the superintendence of Mr. Wilder. It soon 
appeared that thi s trip le Government was no Government, the crim- 
inals of one portiDnToun3"security in another, the country became infest- 
ed-with murderous gangs, and.the state of Mhairwarra was even worse 
than before the conquest. Under these circumstances it was determined 
that the three portions should be brought under the management of 
one officer, vested with full authority in civil and criminal matters, 
and that a battalion of eip-hfc compa nies of 70 men each should be enrolled 
from among the Mbairs. 

67. Treaties with Oodeypoor and Jodhpoor,— 'The negotiations with 
Oodeypoor resulted in the Treaty of May .1823. by which the manage- 
ment of Meywar-Mhairwarra, consisting of 76 villges, was made over 
to the British Government for a period of 10 years, the Rana agreeing to 
pay Rupees 15.000 a year to cover civil and military expenses. 

68. In March 1324.- a similar engagement was after sonle diffi- 
culty concluded by Mr. Wilder with the Jodhpoor Durbar. It was 
arranged that the sum of Rupees 15,000 should be annually paid on account 
of civil and military expenses, the Maherana and the Maharaja receiving 
in each /ase the revenue of tbeir respective portions. 

69. In March 1833 the arrangement with Meywar was continued 
for a further period of eight years, the RaDa agreeing to pay Rupees 
20,000 Chittoree or Rupees 16,000 Kaldar on account of civil and 
military expenses. On the 28rd October 1885 the arrangement with 
Marwar was extended for a further period of nine years. The transfer 
^t^s Jodhpddf'territory-waS'-only-par.tial; many villages. jwe re lef t in 
the hands of the bordering Tbakoors, though .nominally under tbe Police 
Superintendence of the British authorities. Twenty villages wpre made 
*yer by tbe first Treaty, and by the second Treaty seven villages were 
aided, bnt these latter were returned to Marwar . in 1 34jk- Tbe average 
yearly amount collected from the Marwar vi 11 agesuntil Colonel Dixob'b 
settlement was RupeeB 6,408 ; Colonel Dixon’s assessment was Rupees' 
7,972. 

70. Administration of Colonel Hall , — Colonel Hall was -the first 
officer appointed to the charge of the newly acquired dUtriot, and he 
ruled .Mhairwarra for 13 years.' He was fettered by no instructions, ■ 
and was left to provide for tbe due administration of the country. In 
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his Report, prepared in 1884, he describes the system he adapted. Civil 
and criminal justice were administered by pnneboyet or arh&aticm. In 
civil cases the procedure wbb as follows : — The plaintiff pesented hii 
casein writing, and the defendant) being summoned, was required to 
write a counter-statement. An order was then passed for fte parties to 
name their respective arbitrators, tbe numbers on each side Being unli- 
mited, bnt equal. The appointment of an umpire was foanl unifeces- 
sary. The parties then wrote a bond to forfeit a certain a taunt, gener- 
ally one-fourth or one-third of tbe amount at issue if they should after- 
wards deviate from the decision of tbe pnnehayet. The putchayet was 
then assembled and an agreement taken from its members to decide 
according to equity and to pay a fine of so much if they do not. A 
native functionary then assembled the punchayet, summered the. wit- 
nesses and recorded the proceedings to their close. When a decision 
was arrived at, the result was made known to the parlies wk were enti- 
tled to record their assent or dissent. If two-thirde of Ik pnnehayet 
agreed, the question was settled. If the lasing side dissected and paid 
tbe forfeit, a new pnnehayet was chosen by Epecial order of the Superin- 
tendent. 

ft 

71. Criminal cases i n which tbe evidence was unsatisfactory were ^ 
also referred to punobayet. Four months' imprisonment is irons was 
the usual sentence on conviction for minor offences, unless the crime had ' 
been denied. The jailwas made self-supporting : each prisoner was 
supplied with 0De~seer of barley-meal daily and with nothbg else, but 
if the prisoner wished, he might furnish his own iionr. Or his release, 
ha was obliged to pay for bis food and for his share of the jd establish- 
ment as well as for any clothing which might have been given him, 
and this system of recovering the jail expenses from the prisoners and 

i their relations lasted till Colonel Dixon's death, when on th: representa- 
tion 'of Captain Brooke it ’was nbolisbed in tbe year 1358. The prison- 
ers worked from daylight till noon in the hot weather and from noon 
till evening in the cold weather. 

72. The revenue was collected by estimate of the cmy, one-third 
of the produce being the Government share, except in some special casesT" 
Tbe estimate was made by a writer on the part of Govern meat assisted 
by the patels, the putwaree and the respectable landoiners. If a 
dispute arose, the worst and best portions of tbe field were ent and a 
mean taken. An appeal agaiust the estimate was allowed tothe Super- 
intendent. The prices current in tbe oountry for 10 or lSailes round 
were then taken an average Btmok, and this assumed as the ate for cal- 
culating the money payment to bo made. Cultivators who bnke up now 
land or made wells received leases authorizing them to hold £ one-sixth 
and one-eighth of the produce. The headmen of the villages paid one- 
fourth, 

78. The system of administration adopted for Mliaiswarra has 
been given in some detail, since it possesses an historical valre as being 
that under whioh the oountry throve till 1851, the yearef Colonel 
Dixon's regular settlement, and whioh, according to the opinion of all 
competent observers, was eminently successful. Mhairwarra was;, no 
doubt, fortunate in obtaining rulers like Colonel Hall and CoWl Dixon, 
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and Government was fortunate In enjoying the services of such officers. 
Colonel Hall remained at bis post from 1823 to 1836, and bis successor, 
Colonel Dixon, governed Mhairworra~ fflri84fl . In*the yeaTAj mere' wa s 
a dded to his charg e, but though Mhairwarra was under an Assistant 
Commissioner, still Colonel Dixon as Commissioner lived there the 
greater portion of every year till his death at Beawur_jn 1857. Both 
Officers devoted their whole time and energy to tbeTrcharge, and to them 
is due the regeneration of Mbairwarra and the reclamation of the Mhairs 
from a predatory life to habits of honest industry. 

74. Nothing can more plainly speak to the great social change 
which has been wrought in the inhabitants of M hairwarra than the 
deserted and ruined state of their ancient villages. These were formerly 
invariably perched upon hills in inaccessible places for the sake of safety 
from the attacks of their feiiowmen and of wild beasts. The adoption 
of habits of industry and agriculture has rendered the retention of 
such dwellings alike unnecessary and inconvenient. Tho old villages 
are now nearly deserted and are fast falling into decay. New hamlets 
have sprung up everywhere in the valleys, and the tend ency to settle 
near the cultivated land is still on the inoreaBe. 


CHAPTER III. 

On Tbnubes. 

enures of Ajmere are, as might be expected, entirely 
prevailing in the adjacent Native States, and though 
nost systematically misunderstood at head-quarters, 
i of the province has sufficed to prevent their being 
interfered with except in the one instance of the mouzahwar settle- 
ment of 1850. The soil is broadly divided into two classes, khalsa or 
the private domain of the Crown, and laud held in estates or baronies 
by feudal /Chiefs originally under an obligation of military service, 
Khalsa lnmd again might be alienated by the Crown either as an endow- 
ment of a religious institution or as a reward for service to an indivi- 
dual and his heirs. Such grants, when they comprised a whole village 
or half a village, aTe oalled jaghires, and 51 whole villages and 3 half 
villages have been alienated in this way. 

76. Khalsa , — The basis of the land system of Rajpootana is that 
.the State is in its khalsa lands the immediate and actual proprietor 
s 'hading in the same relation to the cultivators of the soil as the feudal 
^(Shiefs do to the tenants on their estates. The jaghiredars who are 

assignees of the rightB of the State have the same rights aa the State 
itself. 

77. From ancient times it has been the custom is the khalsa 
lands of Ajmere that those who permanently improved land by sinking 
wellB and constructing embankments for the storage of ■ water acquired 
thereby certain rights in tbe soil so improved. These rights are summed 
up and oontained in the term' " hie wadoree/^a name whioh is synony- 
mouf~ with the tena/'Bnpota” nrMeywar and~Marwar, and with the 
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term " mitas ” in Southern India, both words signifying heritable land. 
"A cultivator who ha'd “thus improved laud was considered protected 
from ejectment as long as be paid the customary share of tie prodnee, 
and had a right to sell, mortgage, or make gifts or the well or embank- 
ment on whiol) he hod expended his capital, such transfer arrying with 
it the transfer of the improved land. These privileges was hereditary 
and practically constitute proprietary right, and hen® the term 
“ biswadar” has come to mean ,f owner/’ 

78. In a district like Ajmere, where the rainfall is w precarious, 
unirrigated land was baldly regarded, and possessed but little value. 
The State was considered owner of this as well as of the waste. No 
man, in fact, cultivated the same unirrigated fields continuously, and 
the village boundaries were undefined. The State bad the right lo locate 
new hamleie and new tenants; to give leases to strangeis who were 
willing to improve the land, mid to collect dues for grazing from all 
tenants, whether biswadars or not The State, in short, lieM exactly the 
same position in the khalsa lands as a large Talookdar in his estate, 

79. Mr. Wilder and Mr. Middleton, the first Superintendents of 
Ajmere, have recorded their opinion that tbo waste lands vreie the pro- 
perty of the State. Mr. Cavendish, their successor, whose experience was 
gained in the North-Western Provinces, considered them the property 
of the community. Mr. Edmoiietone, who made a ten yean’ settlement 
in 1835, inv tmJted the question, and was dearly of opiidon that the 
State was ?J e Jnj n jer. In his Settlement Report, dated 12th May 1836, 
he writes tiuTLe opinion of Sir Thomas Munro ns regards the tenures 
in Arcot Beems to him peculiarly adapted to the tenures of Ajmere, and 
is entirely consistent with all the information he possessed. The Sirkar 
from ancient times has everywhere granted waste land in “roam ” free 
of every rent or claim, and appoars in all such parts to bare consideied 
the waste exclusively as its own property. It may be objected that, if 
tnie is the case, the State may give away the whole lands of a village, 
and injure the inhabitants by depriving them of their pastures. It 
certainly might give nway the whole, bnt whether the exercise of the 
right would he injurious to the inhabitants would depend upon circum- 
stances. If the lands, according to the general custom of the country, 
were left uninclosed, there would be no injury, as the cattle of the village 
would graze on them whenever the crops were off the ground. If the 
lands were inclosed, the inhabitants would be no worBe off than' those of 
many other villages whose lands are entirely eultivnted and inclosed 
and who are in consequence often obliged to eend their ottle during 
the dry season to graze in distant “ jungles." And again the Sirkar 
possesses by the usage of the country the absolute right to dipose 
of the waste in all villages which are miras as well as in those which 
are not, 

commenced his tank’’' embankments in 
a great estate. He founded sew hamlets 
leases at privileged rates to those who 
distributed the lauds under the new tanks- 
in hamlets in the waste. In no instance: 
for a moment that their rights were being 


80. When Colonel Dixon 
^J184fi, he acted as a steward to 
~~w here he thought fit ; he gav< 
■ willing to dig wells j and 
strangers whom he located 
’ the old biswadare imagim 
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invded, tior did they consider that they were entitled to any rent or 
roali kuna from the new comers. Colonel Dixon classed old and new 
comrrs together as biswadare with the same rights as to sale and 
mortgage. * a 

81. Suoh was the tenure of the khclsa lands of Ajmere till 1949, 
when the village houndnries were for the first time demarcated, and under 
the orders of Mr. Thomason a village settlement was introduced. This 
^settlement effected a radical change in the tenure. It transformed the 
cultivating communities of the kbalsa, each member of which possessed 
certain rights in improved land in his actual possession, but who, as a 
community, possessed no rights at all, into Bhyachnra proprietary bodies. 
The essence of the mouznhwar system is thnt a defined area of land, 
that namely which is inclosod within the village boundaries, in declared 
to he the property of the village community, and the community consists 
of all those who are recorded ns owners of land in the village. Even 
now the change ishardlv understood and is not appreciated by the people. 
Daily petitidns are filed by men anxious to improve the waste land of a 
village, praying that Government will grant them leases in its capacity 

AvasUswsl, lx sos>xy ^aafisv vkr CWowO X>ixea estubYishe^ a ne'er 
hamlet, he assessed it separately from the parent village,' that i6, the 
tevenue assessed on each - resident of the harnlet was added up and 
announced to the hamlet, the waste remaining the common propel ty of 
the parent village and of the hamlet. In 1867 these hamlets were 
formed into distinct villages, the waste adjacent to the I ■nlet being 
►attached to it, the biswadars of the parent village retai Jg no right 
'over this land nor imagining that they possess B „y. In this way there 
are now 139 villages in Ajmere against 86 at the time of Colonel Dixon’s 
settlement, 

, 8H. Until the monzahwar settlement of 184,9, therefore, the tenure 

in the district was ryotwar. The State owned the land, but allowed 
certain rights to tenants who had sppnt capital on permanent improve* 
meats in the land so improved. This bundle of rights gradually oame 
to be considered proprietary right, and Bintje 1849 the State has 
abandoned its right of ownership over unimproved ] an d, 

83. litumrar. — The tenhre of the feudal Chiefs of Ajmere was 
originally .identical with that of the Chiefs j n the Native States of 
Bajpootana. The estates were jaghires held On condition of military 
service and liable to- various feudal incidents. Colonel Tod, in his 
Baj.isthan, Volume I, page 167, thus sums up the resnlt of his enquiries 
into the tenure 

“A grant of an estate is for the life of the holder, with inheritance 

his offspring in lineal descent or adoption, with the sanction of the 
Trance, and resumable for crime or incapacity ; this reversion and power 
of resumption being marked by the usunl ceremonies on each lapse of 
the grantee, of sequestration (zabti), of relief (niizzerana), of homage and 
investiture of the heir." 

• From all that can be discovered the original tenure of the istumrar 
estates of Ajmere is exactly ' described in the above quotation. The 
grants were life grants, carrying with them a oondition of military 
service, bat like all similar tenures they tended t<> become hereditary. . 
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P4, None of these estates ever paid revenue tiii tbs time of the 
Mahrattas in_ 1755_A. D. To enforce the oondifcion of military service 
was for tbese^freebooters as unnecessary as it would have been impolitic, 
and in lieu of eervioe they assessed a sum upon each estate which pre- 
sumably boie some relation to the number of horse and foot-soldiers 
which each Chieftain had up to that time beeu required to famish. The 
assessment, however, was very unequal, and varied with the power of the 
Mahrattas to exact it, the emnller Chiefs paying a very much larger 
proportion of their inoometban their more powerful brethren who were 
likely to resist, and whom it might he difficult to ooerec. On the cession 
of the district in 1818, these Chieftains were found paring a certain 
sum under the denomination of. “ mamla” or 'lain “ and a number of 
extra cesses which amounted orUlTe whole toTisuf as muchigain ns the 
rnamla. These extra cesses were collected till 1841, when on the rapre- 
sentiition of Colonel Sutherland, Commissioner of Ajmere, they were 
Abandoned. In 1880, 1839, and 1841 Government had declared that 
theestates were liable to re-assessment, but these orders we« never acted 
upon, nor even communicated to those concerned, and the Chiefs who at 
a very earlyperiod of our rule, perlmps wen before it, bad acquired tin) 
title of isttinirardars, no doubt considered themselves as holders at b fixed 
and permanent quit-rent. This belief of theirs was strengthened by 
the action of Government in 1841, when all extra cesses were remitted 
and tbe demand of the State limited to the amount which had been 
assessed by the Mahtattas nearly a century befote. This lennre has been 
carefully investigated within the last two years, and the final order® of 
Government were conveyed in the letter from the Secrrtaryto the Gov- 
ernment of India to theaddtess of the Chief Commis-iucer, No. HR., 
dated 17th June 1873. His Excellency in Council consented to waive 
the right of Government in the matter of re-assessment, and to declare 
the present assessments of the Chiefs to He fixed in perpetuity. The 
concession was accompanied by a declaration of the liability of the 
estates to pay nuzzerana, and the conditions on which the estate-- are 
held have been incorporated in tbe Suunud granted to each istomiardar. 
The estates descend to the eldest son, and a very strict system of entail 
has been established. 

85. The tenure of laud in the istumrar estates, as between the 
istnmrardaraud his tenants, has never formed tbe subject of judicial 
investigationT nor have the recent settlement~operations been extended 
to the iatumrar area. Tbe prevailing opinion is that the cultivators are 
all tenants-at-will, l>ut at the time of Mr. Cavendish’s enquiry in 1829, 
many of the iatumrardais admitted that their tenants possessed certain 
rights in improved land, and on this subject tbe opinion of Colonel 
Dixon, as conveyed in a Memorandum addressed to Sir Henry Law- 
rence, and dated 28th August 1854, iB deesrving of attention, and is 
entirely consonant with the account of tbe land system of tbe. district 
above given. "-The Chiefs of villages are reckoned as Biswadars within 
their own estates. It is a right which is rarely exercised by them, for 
ill cultivators who have sunk wells would, in tbe eye of the hw, be consi- 
dered their owners, and not dispossessed without ciuse assigned and 
without being remunerated for their outlay. In barnneeand talabee 
lauds the people cultivate aocording to the pleasure of the Thakoor,” 
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There is do doubt that in khalsa and jaghire villages a cultivator' who 
improves land acquires Borne .rights in the Innd so improved, and the 
rprohahility is that the same principle holds good for the istumrar, As a 
{matter «£ fact, disputes between an istumrardar and his tenauts never 
icome before our Courts, 

86. JagUre. — The subject of jaghire estates was investigated by a 
.'mixed Committee o£ Government officials and jaghiiedars during the 
'.present year, and the Report of the Committee, dated 16th May 1874, 
'fontnius all that is known o£ the tenure. Out of a total area of 150,838 
sacres yielding an average reutal of Kupees 91,000, 65,472 aoie< belong 
to the endowments of shrines and sacred institutions and yield a revenue 
of about Rupees 43,000. The remaining jaghires are enjoyed by in* 
dividuals and certain classes especially designated in the grants. No 
conditions of military or other service are attached to the tenure of any 
jaghire, 

• 87. In all jaghire estates' the revenue is collected by an estimate 
of the produce, and money assessments are unknown. The relative status 
of the jaghiredara and cultivators was judicially declared on the 13th 
August 1872, and is succinctly as follows . 

First — All those who were in possession of land irrigated or irri- 
gable from wells or tanks, which walls or tanks were not proved to be 
constructed by the jaghiredar, were declared owners of such land. 

Secoi id>— The jagliiredar was declared owner of irrigated land in 
jjliieh the means of irrigation had been provided by him, of nnirrigated 
End, and of the waste. 

88. Bhoom . — An accent of the tenures of Ajmere would be in- 
complete without a description of the tenure known as bhoom, which is 
neeuliar to Rajpootana. The word itself means "the soil,” and in the 
land system of Rajpootana the name Bhoomia properly signifies the 
“ allodial proprietor ” as distinguished from the feudal Chief and the 
tenant of Crown lands. According to Colonel Tod, Volume I, page 161, 
the Bhoomias in Meywar are the descendants .of the earlier Rrinces, 
who on the predominance of new olans ceased to come to Court and 
to hold the higher grades of rank. They continued to hold their land, 
and became an armed husbandry, nominally paying a small quit-rent to 
the Crown, but practically exempt. In course of time various kinds 
ofbboom grew up which, unlike the origjnal^allodial holding, were 
founded on grants, hot had this apparently in a immon that a hereditary 
property in the soil was inseparably bound up with a ievenue-frep title. 
Bhoom was given as 'j^nundkatiiLor.flompensation for bloodshed, in 
order toqoell a feud, for distinguished services in the field', for protec-' 
tion) of a border, or for watch and ward of a village. Bo cherished is the 
Lifts?, of bboomia that the greatest Chiefs are solicitous to obtain it even 
in villages entirely dependent on thrir authority. 

89. Mr. Hallam defines allodial property as “land which has 
descended by inheritance, subject to do burden but that of public 
defence. It passes to all ohildren equally ; on failure of children, .to thr 
nearest kindred/' There are in Ajmere 109 bhoom holdings, and the 
origin- of nearly half of thesi is loBt in the mists of antiquity. In 
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sixteen • cases, chiefly those in which an istumrardar is ala a bhoomis, 
the right of primogeniture is recognized. In the remainder the rights 
in the property aie regulated by ancestral shares, and fitere are now 
2,041 sharers, the average yearly rental of a share being Btpees 17*8, 

00. Whatever the origin of the bhoom holdings of Ajmere, and 
most of them are founded on grants to the younger sons and brothers 
of the talookdars, the rights and duties of all bhcomias tithe district 
came in course of time to be identical. Till 1841 they hdd their land 
on a quit rent which was abolished in that year along with the extra 
cesses from istumrardars, and since that time they have held revenue* 
free. Their daties were three in number, fir it, to protect the village 
in which their bhoom is and the village cattle from deceits; ttcouily, 
to protect the property of travellers within their village from theft and 
robbery; and thirdly, pecuniarily to indemnify any sufferer from a crime 
which they ought to have prevented. 

91. This last incident was the peculiar feature of the Ajmeie 
tenure, and grew ont of the onstom of Rojpootana that the Raj should 
compensate travellers for losses by thefts and robberies oerarriDg in its 
territory. This custom is still carried out by the International Court 
of Vakeels. When the theft or robbery has occurred in a village belong- 
ing to a fief, tbe Chieftain to whom the village belongs b called on to 
indemnify the sufferers, and the istumrardars of Ajmere have always 
been compelled to compensate sufferers from thefts Bnd -rohheries commit- 
ted on their estates. When the theft or robbery is committed in a khalsa 
village, where the State occupies the position of landloid, the State 
itself has to pay compensation. Similarly, a jaghiredar to whom the* 
State has transferred its rights and duties is pecuniarily Kxble. In no 
case has the cultivating community of a khalsa or jaghire village been 
called on to pay indemnity. The State, however, in course of time 
finding the responsibility inconvenient, transferred it to the bhoomia; 
but in villages where there were no bhoomias, tbe State still remained 
responsible. 

92. However useful tbe system of pecuniary compmsation may 
have been, and however well adapted to the times of anarchy in which it 
had its birth, there is no doubt that in Ajmere it has long been mori- 
bund, though it stiU shows spasmodic signs of existence. When the 
average rental enjoyed by a bhoomia is only llnpees 17a yen, it is hope- 
less to expect that more than a very few bhoomias conid compensate even 
a very moderate loss. If the stolen property exceeded afew hundred 
rnpees in value, none conid from the assets of their bhoom indemnify the 
sufferers. The progress of oivilization, roads and railways, and the 
freer intercourse whioh arises between States, inevitably doom this device 
of a rude state of society. The transition commenced sometime ago in 
Ajmere, when the Thakoor of Joonia, who is hereditary bhoomia of the 
town of Kekree, was permitted to commute his responsibility of indemni- 
fying losses by the establishment of a force of watchmen ie tbe town. 
As noon as the Native States adopt a system of regular polioe, this 
distinctive feature of the bhoom tenure must vanish, and ly a mixed 
Committee of officials and bhoomias, which gat in 1878, it was pro- 
posed to relieve the bhoomias at once from this obligation. The Co m m i t- 
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tee proposed to revert to what seemed to be the original incidents of the 
tenure, to hold the bbooxnias liable assn armed militia to be called out to 
put down riots and to pursue daooits and rebels, and to take from them 
a yearly quit-rent under the name of nnzzerana. 

98, The Slat, e.— The above sketch will have shown that it is pro- 
bable that the State still possesses muck larger proprietary rights in the 
khalsa villages of Ajmere than it possesses in ' most other parts of the 
•Bengal Presidency, T.o the State belong in sole proprietary right all 
mines of meials in khalsa villages, while for its own purposes it can 
quarry, free of payment, where and to what estent’it pleases. This 
pri»cij>lmjvas recognized in the letter from- the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, No, 226 ft,, dated 10th November 1873, Two ranges 
of .bills near Ajmere, that of Taraghur and that of Nagpahar, have been 
declared to be the property of Government. The tanks and embank- 
mentsof Ajmere have almost all been made by the Stats, and Government 
is the owner of the embankments and of-.all that grows thereon as well 
as of the water in the tank. Under the' proposed Forest Ordinance, 
the State has reserved to itself the right to resume from the village 
communities the management of any tract of waste or hilly land, the 
proprietary right subject to certain conditions being vested absolutely 
in Government as long as.the land is required for forest purposes. In 
mtumrar estates, on the other hand, the State has little or no rights 
beyond that of taking a fixed revenue. In jaghire villages, where the 
State has conferred its rights on the jaghiredar, Government possesses, 
'it is presumed, no rights. 

■ _ 94. Mhairwarra , — Mhairwarra possessed no set tled Goa mrocnt 

till 1822. whan it came under British managemen t. The people found 
the occupation ot plunder more profitable and congenial than that of 
agriculture. No crops were sown except what was absolutely neoessary 
for the scanty population. The tanks were constructed and used exclu- 
sively for the purpose of providing water for the cattle. No revenue 
or rent wae paid. The Rajpoots were never able to obtain a firm footing 
in the country. Whatever small revenue they could get from it was 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceeding its value. Under 
such circumstances, tennreB could not spring up. Colonels Dixon and 
Hall, to whom the civilization of the Mhairs is due, treated Mhairwarra 
as a great •zemindaree, of which they were the managers and Govern- 
ment the owner, Their word was law. They founded hamlets, gave 
leases, and made tanks, and collected one-third of the prodnee as revenue 
from the people. At the settlement of 1851 all cultivators who had 
, recently been settled in the vihages were recorded as owners of the land 
\ their possession equally with the old inhabitants, 

95. One peculiarity of the land tenure of Ajmere-Mhatrwarra 
should not be omitted. It is Ihs entire absence of the cnstom of sale, 
whether voluntary- or enforced. Private sales of land appear to have 
been practically unknown till about a generation ago, nor has any land 
ever been sold for arrears of revenue. Sale of land in execution of de- 
crees of the Civil Court has been prohibited as contrary to gneigat nnnkyp 
, Mortgages, however, are only too conlmon and many .of them differ in 
no nipect from sales, 
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96 i A non-proprietary cultivating class Jhardly exitii in either 
district. Where tenants exist they pay generally the rates of 
produce ae the proprietors themselves paid before the regular settlement. 
The few Maurusee cultivators pay merely distributed shues of the 
Government revenue. 


CHAPTER IV. 

« 

Population and Castes. 

97- Census Statistics.— The total population by the ceiuus of/ 1873 
is 316,032, exclusive of Europeans, which were numbered previously at 
658 bouIs. There were 91,199 houses of all sorts. Of the population 
203,535, or 64 per cent, are males, 112,497 or 86 per cent, are females. 
Adults were counted at 218,402, of whioli number 141,048 were males 
and 72,363 were females ; children were counted at 102,650, of which 
62,486 .were boys and 40,144 were girls. Classed by occupation, 182,702 
are agriculturalists j non-agriculturalists are 183,810. Hindoos, with 
~whom Sikhs numbering 72 and Jains numbering 34,616, have been 
classed, are returned as 252,996 or 80 per cent, of the population; 
Mahomedans are 20 per cent, or 62,456 ; Native Christians ate returned 
at 249 ; and Parsees at 65. Of tbe Hindoos, 114,126 or 45 percent, 
are agriculturalists, 65 per cent, or 183,870 Are non-ngrieoltuialiste. 
Of the Mahomedans, 22,237 or 36 per cent, are agriculturalists. The 
results of the census of 1872 show a falling off of 109,678 souls, as 
compared with the census of 1865, a result partially no doubt to be 
ascribed to the disastrous famine of 1868-70, but no sound conclusions 
can be drawn from these figures, as the returns of 1872 are untmstworthy 
and have been pronounced to be so by tbe Government of India. In tbe 
census papers 82 castes are enumerated in Ajmere-Mbairwum, and of . 
these 56 eastes comprise tbe Hindoo population, though probably the 
number of Hindoo castes is rather more. Including the thalsn and 
jnghire villages, bnt excluding the istumrar villages, there are ISO villages 
in Ajmere. There are 241 villages, in tbe Beawur Tehsil and 88 in 
Todghnr, and these numbers must be borne in mind in tracing the distri- 
bution of the castes. 

98. Rajpoots . — If the account of the tenure in the khalsa and 
jaghire portions of { Ajmere, given in tbe preceding Chapter, has been 
followed, it will not be a matter of surprise tbat^Rajpoots onn^hardly^ 
any land'except bhoom und .istumrar, or that 67 castes^bavVbceif found 
in possession of proprietary right~nt the recent revision of settlement. 
No Rajpoot would have cared to take land other than on bhoom or 
talookdaree tenure, and the Crown tenants as well as the tenants of the 
jaghire estates are mainly the desoendants of the ancient cultivators of 
the soil, who have held their land in all the dynastic changes through 
which Ajmere has passed. Where every man who dug a well became 
owner of the land irrigated therefrom, and where a cultivator without a 
well is considered a waif, with no tie to bind him to the village where 
he may, reside, the landowning castes must be nearly co*extensive with 
the oulfcivating.cas’tesj and such is found to be the case. Of tbe 1 90 

D 
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Ajmere villages, 52 are held by Jats j 51 belong to varionB Mbairffarra 
elans ;35 belong to Goojurs; four to Rajpoots ; two to Des walee Mus- 
sulmans; eight castes hold one village each, Mali, Syud, Hfhan, Mogulf 
Rnnjara, Abir, Fakir, and Christian. In the remaining 89 villages there 
is no exclusive caste ownership ; the principal castes in these villages are 
14. in number— Mahlis, Tebiis, M hairs, Merats, Deswalees, Goojnrs, 
Brahmans, Rajpoots, Mabnjnns, Kayeths, Kharols, Ahirs, Rebaris, 

. Regars. The remaining landowning castes have few representatives and 
are scattered over many villages, 

99. The fonr villages belonging to Rajpoots are Arjunpoora 
Jaghire, Arjunpoora Khalsa, Oolah, and Rhoro, the two former belong- 
ing to Gor Rajpoots, the two latter to Rabtores. This exception, how- 
ever, onlyproves the conclusion of the foregoing paragraph, Arjunpoora 
Jaghire was given on condition of protecting the road and assimilates 
to a bboom teuare. The land is subdivided among the descendants of 
the original grantee. Arjunpoora Khalsa stands quite alone by itBelf 
as the only zemindaree tenure in the district (with the exception of 
Mabomedgbur, where the tenure has been created by ourselves), and 
narrowly escaped being classed with the istumrar estates. Golab was - 
held on istnmrar tenure till shortly before thB establishment of British 
role. Kbori was originally a Mhair village, but tbe Rabtores held a large 
amount of bhoom in it and gradually turned out the.Mhairs, In abort, 
where Rajpoots hold jaghire or khalsa land, it will generally be found 

■ that it is the relic of a talookdarce tenure, or of a jaghire grant, or an 
encroachment by bhoomias. • 

100. Jatt.— The Jats were numbered at the oensns at 28,899, of 
whom 2,585 belong to Mhairwnrra. They with the^Goojurs are the 
original cultivators of the soil, and considerably outnumber 'nny 'other 
caste. Nearly the whole of the Romsar Pergnnuah belongs to them. 
They are settled in Kekree and in the best villages of the Ajmere and 
Itajghur Porgunnahs. Tabiji, Saradhna, Mokrora, Jethana, Bndhwarn, 
and Piebolian belong to Jats. In the Beawur Tehsil they hold seven 
villages, chiefly in and about tbe old town of Beawur adjoining the 
Ajmere District, for they never penetrated far into Mhairwnrra and are 
not to be found in tbe Todgbur Tehsil, They are divided into three 
main families— Poniyo, Seeshmo, and Harchitral, bat their " gots ” are 
more than a hundred. As elsewhere, they are strong men and hard- 
working cultivators. They hold no revenue-free land nor any bhoom. 
They have in Ajmere double as much land as to tbe Goojurs, and pay 
three times as much revenue, partly no doubt owing to their having 
monopolized the best villages, but chiefly to their greater energy in 

^ making wells and improving their land, 

^ 101, Itejeisj of Tejafi .— The Jats worship a variety of gods, 

including Mata and Mabadeo, bat the chief object of veneration for all 
the Jats of Marwar, Ajmere, and KiBhengharis Tejaji, whose legend is sb 
follows :— Teja was a Jat of Kornala near Nagor in Marwar, who lived 
860 years ago and had been married at Roopnagurin Kisbenghur. While 
grazing his cattle he observed that a cow belonging to a Brahman waB 
in the habit of going daily to a certain place in tbe jangle where' tbe 
milk dropped from her adder. Further observation showed that the milk 
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fell into o hole inhabited by a snake. Teja agreed with the gnak e to 
supply him daily with milk and thus prevent the Brahman raining Iobs, 
Once when he was preparing to visit hie father-in-law, he forgot the 
compact and the snake appearing declared that it wsb necessary he should 
bite Teja, Teja stipulated for permission to first visit his father-in-law, 
to which the snake agreed, Teja proceeded on his journey, and at 
Kishenghur rescued the village-cattle from a band of robbers, but was- 
desperately wounded in the encounter. Mindful of hie promise to 
return, Teja with difficulty marohed home and presented inmeelf to 
the snake, who however could find no spot to bite, so dreadfallj had 
Teja been cut up by the robbers. Teja therefore put out Us tongue 
which the snake bit, and so he died, The Jats believe that if they 
are bitten by a snake and tie a thread round the right foot while 
repeating the name of Tejaji, the poison will prove innocuous. There 
Js a temple jboTejaji at Sarsara in Kishenghur, and a fair is held in 
~"JulyP'~Tejaji is alwayFrepTesehted^as o' "man on horseback with a 
"drawn" sword, while a snake is biting ‘bis tongue. Nearlj all Jats 
wear an amulet of silver with this device round their neoks. Colonel 
Dixon singled out Tejaji as the patron of the fair he established in his 
new town of Nyanuggur. 

102, Custom t of the Jats. — Some customs of the Jab deserve 
mention. Marriage is not allowed within the same " got,” and takes 
plaoe generally later in life than in Upper India. A cocoasnt and a 
rupee, emblems of fertility and wealth, are sent to the home of the 
bride. Then the brotherhood is collected and the contract is concluded 
by throwing the cocoanut and the rupee into the lap of fits bride. 
The day is then fixed by the bride’s parents, and the “Barat,” which 
consists generally of 25 to 30 men, reaches the village in the 
eveuing. At the appointed time the bridegroom proceeds to tie bride’s 
house in red clothes and with a sword in his hand. The village car- 
penter affixes a frame of wood called a “ 1oran”over the door, and’ 
this the bridegroom strikes with his sword and enters the house. 
The “ toran ” is a cross-barred frame resembling a wicket, and the 
custom is probably a relic of the marriage by oonquest. AH castes 
put up “ torans, ” and as they are not removed, they may be seen on 
half the houses in the district. When the bridegroom has entered the 
house, the Brahman causes him and the bride to go round a fire lit in 
the centre of the room. This i6 the ceremony called ,f Phe»,” and 
is the only one nsed. The seoond day there » a feast and the bridal 
party then disperses. The bride’s father takes money, and Bupees St 
is the fixed amount. The bridegroom’s father spends about Rupees 
200, the bride’s father nearly as much, and the subsequent * guna ” 
when the bride’s father gives turbans to bis son-in-law’s relatives, 
costs him about Rupees 150 more. 

103. Custom of Hatha.— The Jats are monogamous, rad with 
them, as with the Goojurs, Malees and all the tribes of Mhurwarra, 
widow marriage is the rule nnd is called "Natlia.” A mai cannot 
marry his younger brother’s widow, bnt may that of his elder brother. 
The younger brother has the first claim on the widow’s hand, bnt if 
he does not marry her, any one in the “got” may do so. Xo feast 
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- to tie brotherhood is given in " Nntha,” and conseqaently thii speoies 
of marriage is much less expensive than the other. No disability of 
any kind attaches to the children of a " Natha” marriage. Young 
widows are married off by their husband's relatione, who take about 
Rupees 100 or 150 from the second husband. Formerly the widows 
were not allowed much choice as to whom they should marry, and 
were generally given to the highest bidder, and in the early accounts 
of the Mhnirs the custom is stigmatized as revolting under the name 
of sale of women. As a matter of fact grown up widows can now 
ohoose for themselves, though when they do the punchayut generally 
orders a certain sum to be paid to the deceased husband’s relations. 
These orders are often contested and ore not enforced inthe Courts. 
If a widow chooses to remain so, she is not forced to marry, and in all 
castes a widow who has no sons retains her deceased husband’s property 
till her death or her re-marriage. She cannot mortgage except in 
order to pay bar husband’s debts ot to marry her daughter. The 
cnetom of Natha arose out of the right cf property supposed to he 
derived from the sum paid to the bride's father on tbo occasion of the 
marriage engagement, and the condition of' widows is infinitely prefer- 
able under the custom than if they were forced to remain unmarried 
all their lives. Colonel Hall has recorded that while he was complain- 
ing tii at women wore sold as sheep, the women themselves, so far from 
considering it a grievance, weTe flattered' by the payment of a high 
pri'et asrrtestimony-to -their -beauty"and usefulness. Rajpoots and 
Brahmans are the only castes who do not practise Natha, and with the 
Rajpoots the oustom of Suttee is the alternative, Rajpoot wives and 
oonoahines all long to become Suttees, and were the custom not sternly 
repressed, it would now bo flourishing in Rajpootana. 

104. Other Cutlom. — The chief waste of money among the Jats 
and other Hindoo castes is on the occasion of a feast to the brotherhood 
on the twelfth day after the death of a relation. If, however, the feast 
in not given on the twelfth day, it may be given at any time, and the 
Mahajune stir up the people to perform those ceremonies, Jats, Makes, 
Goojurs, and M hairs eat three times a day. The early meal is called 
" Siraman’’ trad ooneists of the food remaining over from the preceding 
day. The mid-day meal is called “bhat” or “rota ” -and ooneists of 
barley or maize-bread with greens and butter milk, Tbo evening meal 
oalled " byaru, ” generally consists of soaked maize and butter-milk. 
All oastes smoke tobacco and present it to strangers, and he who con- 
sumes most is the best man. 

_ 105. Qooiun.—' The Goojurs hold 86 villages in all parts of tbo 
Ajmere District and three in Beawor Tehsil, where they are settled in 
the outlying villages of Jothghur and Bbyroa Khera in the Meywai 
plain. They are returned in the census at 17,879. They are careless 
cultivators, and devote their energies to grazing cattle. Those who 
live near Ajmere sell milk and butter in the town, .Their obief divi- 

..j ity i«_D eojee, who was a Goojnr of Bydnpjr_in Meywar some 700 

- years ago, and who worked miraolos. Their ou^omTSfeldentioal with"’ 

^ntthe .Goojurs inJWhairwarra have adopted a oustom 
of inheritance 'from the Mhnirs, by" which' 'the property is divided 
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according to wires and not according to sons. Goojurs and Jats will 
eat together. The chief men are called Mihr ; the chief men of Jats 
•\are called Chowdry or Patel. 

106. Brahmans . — Brahmans are counted in the censns at 15,689, 
of whom 1,845 are in Mhairwsrra. These latter eat meat and are 
despised by the other Brahmans. Brahmans are net generally culti- 

, vatbrs, but hold revenue-free land in nearly every village. 

Taisya, y fl j S y a tribe are all Jains, and the two chief castes 

are the Ajrarwal, who derive their mime from Agroda near Delhi, and 
the Oswals, who traoe their birth-place to Osanaggri in Marwar. They 
are merchants and traders, and generally well off. The other Jain castes 
are Mahesrees, Saraogees, Bijahargees, Ehandelwals Dnsars, and 
latees. 

107. Kayelhs and other castes . — The Kayeths Bay they are a fifth 
caste, and some wear the Brahmanical thread. There are three distinct 
families in Ajmere, known by the names of their pergunnahs — Ajmere, 
Bamsar , and Kekree — and these acknowledge no relationship. They 
have been hereditary canoongoes. Since the time of the Emperors, they 

"hold about 1;000 aores of'revenue-free land, and enjoy certain perquisites 
from jaghire and istnmrar villages. Malees number about 8,000 and 
are good°cultivatora, and hold the greater part of Kusbah Ajmere. A 
peculiar caste, Kir, very few in numbers, devotes its attention to the 
culture of melons? ’’’The Rebareqs, very few in number, breed camels and 
'cultivate rice. “ The menial’castes are Bhangees, Bnlahees, Thorees, and 
.Begars. The Balabees are the most numerous, numbering 18,000, and 
consider themselves superior to the Begars who correspond with the 
Chamars of the Nortb-West Provinces. Meenas, Sansees,and Bheels are 
the thievish classes. None of them uo numerous in the district. The 
Meenas are abundant in the pergunnah of Jehazpoor in Meywar whonoe' 
they ‘make their incursions, and now and then the district is infested by 
Baorees, a thievish and robber caste from Marwar, who however have got 
no settled abode within the limits of the province. The names of tho 
r emainin g casteB point to the occupation of each. Kumhars (jratters) 
number 9,500, Naess (barbers), khatees (carpenters), telees (oilmen), 
chakar (domestic servants), soonars (goldsmiths), lakheras (dealers in 
lac), lohars (blacksmiths), dhobees (washermen), nre below 5,000. Dnrzoes 
(tailors), kallals (liquor-sellers), chhipas (chintz printers), kahar* (bearers), 
ghoses (milk and butter sellers), aro below 2,000. KnnbeBs, tambolis 
fnau sellers), sikalgers (steel sharpeners), beldam (diggers), bharboojas 
(grain parehers), tbatheras (braziers), barts (bards), raj (masons), are all 
under 500. 

108. Mahometans.— ‘Ot the Mahometans 53,232, including Merats 
14 710, are olassed as Shaikh, Syuds are 2,998, Moguls 1,779, Afghans 
are’ n umb ered at 4,758. Peswa leea hold two villages in the north of tho 
ti district, and say they are Eajpoots who were converted in the time of 
|l sb»hab-nd-din. One village, Mahomedgbnr, belongs in zemindaree tenure 
lJt 0 a p a tban. The Banjaras, wbo live in .Ghegal, are Mussulmans and 
were they say, converted at the same time as the Deswalis. The 
Mussulmans in the district are chiefly the attendants on the Mahomedon 
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shrines, and most of them hold revenae-free land in the jaghire Tillages 
attached to these institutions. They are poor and idle. 

109. ChritUant and Parted .— Native Christians are returned as 
249. The United Presbyterian Mission has occupied this field for 
thirteen years, but Christianity cannot as yet bo said to have struck 
deep roots into the soil. Many of the Christians are orphans who wero 
' left destitute by the famine and taken charge of by the Mission. A 
hamlet has been founded near Nusseerabad under the name of Asapoora 
or Hope Town, where the boys of the Orphan School, as they grow up,' 
who do not elect for trade, will form nu agricultural Christian com- 
munity, and the lands belonging to the hamlet bare been separated from 
the parent village and formed into a distinct township. Parsees arc only 
65 in number and are Bombay shop-keepora in the Cantonment of 
Nusseerabad. 


CHAPTER V. 

110. Mhairmrra clam . — The tribes which nt present inhabit 
Mhairwarra do not claim to be, nor do they appear to have been, the 
original inhabitants. Of these last, however, but little is known. The 
country must have 'been an impenetrable jungle and the majority of 
the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws or fugitives from the 
surrounding States. The casto of Chondela Goojnrs is said to have 
dwelt on the hills about Chang, the lulls in the neighbourhood of Kalin- 
jnr, Saroth, and Bhnelau aro assigned by tradition to Brahmans. On tho 
east side on the Boowa Hills the caste of Bhattce Rajpoots is said to 
have been located, while the southern portion of the Todghur Tehsil was 
ocoupied by Mcenas. There is a tradition that Babattee Rnjpoot, Ajeet 
Sing, bore the title of King of Mhairwarra. 

111. The present inhabitants of Mhairworra are all promiscuously 
designated Mhairs, a name which is derived from “Mer," a hill, and 
signifies " hillmen." The name is not that of any caste or tribe nnd iB 
only a correct designation, iu so far as it is understood to mean tho 
dwellers on this portion of tho Aravali Range. The two main tribes of 
Mhairwarra aro those known by tho appellation of Chita nnd Bnrar, each 
clan traditionally divided into 24 "gots,” but new gets aro constantly 
formed which take the name of thoir immediate anoestor, and there aro 
now about 40 gots in eaoh tribe, 

112. Chohan M etnas . — Colonel Tod [Rajasthan, Vo], I., p. 680) 
asserts that the tribes of Chita and Bnrnr are Moenas, and the traditions 
of the people thomselves point to a Meenn ancestry. Both tribes 
claim a common descent from Prithvi Raj, the last Chohan King of 
Ajmore, and the story is that Jodh Lakhun, the son of Prithvi Raj, 
married a girl of the Moena caste, who had been seized in a marauding 
expedition near Bundee, supposing her to bo a Rajpootaneo. When ho 
discovered his mistake, he turned away the mother and her two Bons, 
Auhal and Anup. The exiles wandered to Chang In Beawur, whero they 
•were hospitably entertained by tho Goojnrs of that place. Auhal and 
Anup rested one day under a bar or fig-tree, and prayed that if if 
destined that their race should continue, the trunk of the tree might 
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rent in twain. The instant occurrence of the miracle raisel them from 
thdr despondenoy and the splitting of the fig-tree is a cardial event in 
the history of the race aooording lo the following distich 

Chnrar se Chita .bhayo, aur Barar bhayo Bar-ghlt 
Shakh ek se do bhaye : jagat bakhani jat. 


“From the sound ‘ Charar ’ (the noise which is supposed to kve reached 
Anhal from the splitting tree) the Chitas are called, end the ohm Barar 
from the splitting of the fig-tree. Both are descended from one stook; 
the world has made this tribe famous.” In following the distribution 
of the clans it is necessary again to bear in mind that there se 51 Mhair 
villages in A]' mere, and that there are 241 villages in the Seavrur, and 
SS in the Todghur Tehsils. 

118. ChiUs — Anhal settled at Chang in the north-west of Mhair- 
wnrra, and his descendants in coarse of time exterminated the Goo jars 
who had given nn asylum to Auhal and his mother. The dan waxed 
strong ana multiplied, and gradually occupied all the strong pieces of 
Nhnirworm, where they founded the villages of Jak, Shamghnr, Lnlna, 
Hattun, Kukra, Kot Kirana, Nai, and others. They appear to have 
held the remaining Mhairs in subjection, for they enumerate 16 castes 
of Mhairs, who they sav used to ioy them one-fourth tie produce 
of the soil and of all plundering expeditions. The clan now holds 117 
entire villages in Beawur, besides portions of 58 and 16 entire villages in 
Todghur to the north of that Tehsil and including the Pagunnah of 
Kot' Kirana. In Ajmere there are 21 entire bhalsa and jagfce villages 
belonging to Chitas, and they are to be found in all the Ajwe-Mhair 
villages except four. 


114. Of the subdivisions of this dan by Far the most numerous 
and important is that of the ilerats, a term which is generally used ni 
synonymous with a Mahomedan Mer, but which is a patronymic derived 
from Mem, the common ancestor of the Estate and Go rat*. H*rr»j, 
grandson of Meera, a Chita, in the reign of Anrungzeb, t»t service 
under the Emperor at Delhi. During a night of tenificiain ie remained 
firm at his post as sentry with his shield over his head. The Emperor, 
to whom.the natter was reported, is related to have said— “In the 
Matwar tongue they call a brave soldier Eats, let this man Be hence- 
forth called Kata.” Harraj soon after became a convert to Islam, aid 
is the progenitor of all the Karat Merots, a very large Emily, who 
hold 78 villages in Beawur in eluding all the prinrical glass in the 
north and east of she Tehsil. Gera was a brother of Barraj, * u< j 
his descendants arc Hindoos and hold £1 vilirges in the eotre and 


yrfewpai. Besides the h'wdsaard ysghiro v:'.iig=? four vi'dara® Ajmere 
vropr? are by Katats cr. tsrumrar serurs. rtr^ >'sr»^ Baja 0 * 1 ! 
Ajjysr. and Ssresroe. These vdlrres were given tism bv Sc 
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Emperors for protection of the city oj Ajmere and the adjacent parses. 
Slramsher Khan, tho Chief of the Ietumrardars of Kajaosi. is the head 
of the Babndoor Khaneo family, and is styled “Tikai." The chief men 
of Katnts and Gorats call themselves Thukoors, but in Beawur the chief 
of Hathun, Chang, and Jak, who are Estate, arc called Khans. 

115. Of the remaining subdivisions of Cliitas the moBt important 
are the Laget, who hold sis villages in Beawur and Naaset, who own 
the.villnges of Burgaon, Palran, Pharkin, Manpnora, and Hathibaia in 
Ajmere, besides portions of several others. The other gots which may 
be mentioned are the Rujoriya and Begariyat, the former holding three 
villages in Beawnr, the latter three villages in Ajmere, and the Bajo* 
riynt, Borwnra, Bilodiya, Pithrot, Balot, and Nadot who possess a 
village or parts of several. The other gots live scattered throughout 
Mhairwarra. 

11C. Barer. — Annp, tho- brother of Anhal, settled in Todghur and 
founded the Barnr clan. His descendants, less enterprising than the 
Chitas, have remained in Mhaimnnu and .ore not to be found in Ajmere. 
They hold 11 villages in Beawur, the most important of which are Kali- 
kankar, Saindra, Blinolan, and Khcra Swngnotan. They occupy the 
wholo of the south of the Tadghar Tehiil and own 48 entire villages. 
They arc more unsophisticated, honest, and straightforward than the 
Chitas. Thoy call themselves Bawut, n petty title of nobility, and 
would be insulted by being called Mhairs. The chief men arc called 
•Bao, and they bnve a multitude of Tikais, of whom the prinoipal are the 
Rao of Knkra and the Rno of Bnrar. 

117. All these Chohan Meenas, with the exception of the Katats, 
are nominally Hindoos. Katats and Gorats eat together, nnd nothing 
is forbidden food to cither. A Chita will not marry a Chita, nor.Barar 
a Barar, but a Chita seeks a Barar wife, and a Barar seeks a Chita-wife. 
A Barar woman, who marries a Kntat or Mussulman Chita, is buried on 
her death. A Katat woman, who marries a Barar, is burned on her 
death. The marriage ceremony in either ease is performed by “ Phera,” 
the officiating Brahman leading tho bride and bridegroom seven times 
ronod a fire. Tbe Kutats of Ajmere are beginning to understand that 
they are Mnhomedans and have partially adopted some Mussulman 
customs. Thus they have discarded the “ Dhotc," which is universally 
worn by their brethren in Mhairwarra. They sometimes intermarry 
with other Chitas, but it is not the custom, uor looked on as the proper 
thing to do. The custom of Phera under the guidance of a Brahman 
is .being, abandoned in f&vonr of the Nikab ceremony in their marriages, 
and under the influence of the Kbadims and other Mnhomedans, with 
whom they intermarry, they have begun to think they ought to keep 
their women secluded, though in Mhairwarra tbe women work in the 
fioldB. 

f.- 118. The customs 'of the two dans, whether calling themselves 

[ Mahomedahs or Hindoos, are identical. A soilless widow retains posses- 
sion of her husband's property till she marries ngain, or till her death. 
She can mortgage in order - to pay her husband's debts, to discharge 
arrears of Government revenue, or to obtain funds for the expenses of 
marrying her daughters. Daughters do not inherit when there are sons 
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alive. All sons inherit equally, but in the event of then being cost 
from (wo or more wives, the property is divided per tapilt of the wirei 
and not per capita of the eons. This custom called " Cliada-But” as 
opposed to “ Pnggriwand " or " Bhai-Bnt " is universal among all the 
M hair war ra clans, There is no distinction between acestral and 
acquired property. A relation of any age may he adopted; the nearest 
relatiou has the first okim, and his ohildren horn before his adoption j 
succeed in the adopted family. Sons by slave-girls, who as pretty nu- 
merous under the name of " Dhurmputr,” get lend to cultivate, bnt 
obtain no share in the inheritance and cannot transfer the land. The 
custom of Nnlha or widow marriage prevails and has been already 
described in the preceding chapter. Much money is spot on funeral 
feasts. 

119. Powar elans ,— Among the tribe6 which boast ({her than a 
Chohan Meenn ancestry, the most important are the two wliioh claim 
descent from Dharonath Powar or Framar, who founded the city of 
Dhumnagor, said to have been 2t hot in circumference, in Marwar, 
before the Framar Bajpoots were obliged to give way before the Gehlots 
and Rahtores. Tradition says that Rao Bohar, a descendait of JJhara- 
nath, camo and settled lit Rudhana in the extreme south of the Ben- 
wur Pergunnah. Prom this place liis descendants spread and founded 
the adjacent villages of Biliawns, Jowaja, Bohar, Barkodhran, Rawat 
Mai, Lusanee now in the Beawur Tehsil, and Abhayjitghur, Naloi, and 
others in the Todghur Tehsil. The tribe is di vided into sir “gib w — Delat, 
Kallat, Doding, Boya, Kheyat, Pokhariya. Of these the DelaS is the most 
numerous and holds 14 whole villages in Beawur and five is Todghur. 
The Kallat clan holds only one village, Knlsthan Kb era in Beawur, and 
the others hold no entire village in Mhairwarra. The Debts appear to 
have pushed the other members of the tribe out of Aliuurwarra, who 
therefore settled near A jmere, and especially in the pergnnnsh of Poo6b- 
kur. There are eleven villages in Ajmere held by this trite, and they 
hold parts of eight others. The Dodings own Bark, Madsrpoora, and 
Gwaree ; to the Boya clan belong the villages of Hokronand Gudli } 
Khwajpoora and Kanabhera belong to Kheyats, and the Pokhariya clan 
holds the villages of Pooskhur, Ganahera, Naidla, and Nadokha. The 
men of this tribe like to be called Rawats, but are generally called 
Mhairs. The ohief men are called "Gameti.” They are an indnrtrions race, 
generally taller and better built than the Chohan MeenaB. Katats will 
not give their daughters in marriage to this tribe, but wiB take wivei 
from them and they intermarry freely with Hindoo Chitas and Barar 
and other Mhair elans. Their customs are the same as thoieof the Cbo- 
ban Meenas. 

120. Alctse.' The second tribe whioh claims descent Bom Dhaia* 
nathis thatof the Motee Rawats, who inhabit the pergunnahef Bbaelan, ' 
whew they hold 14 villages. They own two villages— Bthpoor 1st 

and Bhojpoor in.Beawur and only scattered representatives cf this tribe 

are met with in Ajmere. The pergunnah of Bhaelan is apposed to 
have been originally inhabited by Brahmans. A descendant of Dbara* 
natb,_ Rohitas by name, came and lived at Bcguml as an acetic in a 
cave in the hill now eaUed Makutjee. A B.njara was passing through 
.lie kil-is with his wife, and deserted her at this spot. She lived some 
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time with "the Jogee and then deHoeuding the hill longht tho protection 
of Kbemohand, Brahman in Bamunhera, and in his house was delivered 
o£ twin eons, of whom one remained in Bhaelan, the other in Marwar. 
In the fifth generation one Mahut was born, who expelled the Brahmans 
from Bhaelan. The hill, which was the oradle of the raoe waB named after 
him, and he is still venerated by the Motees. A fair is held on the hill 
in September, at which time the hero is bolieved to traverse the 12 
villages of Bhaelan in the twinkling of an eye. 

121. Geftlot .— After the sack of Cbitor by Ala-ud-din Ghori two 
brothers, Rajpoots of the Gehlot clan, fled to Borwa in the Saroth Per- 
gnnnah, where they intermarried with Meenas. This tribe is divided into 
16 clam, of which the most important are Godat, Mcdrat, Kaochi, 
Dinga, Baniyat, Lohm, Balot, and Dhankal. They hold 11 entire 
villages in all parts of Beawur one village, KukarKhera, in Todghnr, and 
are found in 28 other villages in Mhairwarra. In Ajmere they own six 
villages, Parbatpoorn, Ausari, Mayapoor, Lacchmipoor, Boraj, and Amba 
Massena. They consider themselves Soorajbanseo Rajpoots, and call 
themselves Rawat. Like the tribes of Puar origin they intermarry 
with Hindoo Choban Meenas. Morats will take wives from them, but 
will not give them their daughters in marriage. 

122. Other elans . — The Balahee caste holds four villages in. Beawur. 
Jats and Goojurs hold 10, and Nursinghpoora and DnngarKhera belong 
to Mahajuns. The remaining inhabitants cf Mhairwarra belong to a 
few scattered clans who pass under the general designation of Mhair, and 
who as usual claim to be descended from Rajpoots but who have no 
Jagah and no history. The Patatiyal clan claims to be of the {stock 
of the Bbattee Rajpoots of Jeysulmoro and holds one village, Baria 
Nagga. The C/ianrol claim the same descent and own one village, Kali 
Kankar Kishnpoora They are also found in Molianpoora in Ajmertj. 
The Bhartal elan lives in the village of Ramkhera Dhanar, and are to bo 
met with in Kotra Saidaria, Bbawani Khcra, and Kishnpoora of Ajmere. 
The Buck Mhairs inhabit Rajpoor Buchan and are found in couple of 
villages in Ajmere. The Kharml MhairB live ia Nyauuggur and Path- 
poor 2nd, and the headman of the town of Beawur iB of this caste. 
AJamnat Selot Banal and Banna live scattered in a few villages, 

128. Religion and customs .— Although the Mhairi consider them- 
selves Hindoos and are generally classed as such, yet they are little 
fettered with Brahmanical rites and ceremonies. They eat three times 
a day, maize and barley bread being their principal food ; but they 'will 
eat the flesh of sheep, goats, cows, and buffalos when it is procurable. 
Even the Brahmans of Mhairwarra will cat flesh. They observe no 
forms in the preparation of their food, and no interdiction exists as tothe 
[use of spirituous liquors. There is a proverb, “Mhair anr Mor unohe par 
huzi hain, ” '‘Mhairs and peafowl love the heights, “ and probablyfrom 
this habit of living in high places they are exceedingly indifferent about 
washing. They are in short a very dirty race. In matters of religion 
they do not trouble themselves much with the orthodox divinities, of 
Brahmanism. Small-pox is a great scourge of the country, and the chief 
deity worshipped is Mata, to whom a stone called "Sitin' - ' daubed with 
red paint is consecrated, and these stones are to be met with on all sideB, 
ohiefly under khejra trees, . which are saored to Mata. Allahjee is a 
common deity, and the deified heroes, Deojee and Ramdeojee, also find 
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worshippers. Deojee’s temple is at Barsawara or Todghnr. Ramdeo it & 
Balahee hero, who worked miraclee and his priest is a Balahee. The hills 
of Makutjee and Goramjee, the highest in Mhaii warra, share in the vener- 
ation of the people, and this is probably a relic of a pristine fetich won 
ship, though now the hills have modern hero, legends attached to them, 
The only important religions festival of Mhairwarra is the annual fair 
held at Todghur in the month of September in honour of Mata, called 
from the name of the place “Peplaj Mata.” Tradition gays that the 
Mhairs used to saorifioe their first-horn sons to this goddess, andit is still 
onstomary to those who have had a first son born to them during the 
year to bring a buffalo to the sacrifice. The animals, after the toncb 
of consecration by the priest before the shrine, need to be let Ioobb, and 
the people each armed with a knife or a sword cut them alive into little 
pieces. This barbarity continued till 1865, when on the representation of 
Mr. Robb, the Missionary at Todghnr, it was put a Bfcop to, and orders 
were issued that the animals should be first killed with a sword.' Before 
the famine there were some forty or fifty animals yearly mcrificed, and 
in 1874 there were 18 buffalos thus offered to the goddeBs. The officiat- 
ing priest first strikes the animals on the neck, with a long sword, it « 
then dragged away and out into little pieces in a few minutes. The 
festivals of the Holee and Dttoalet are kept in Mhairwamt. The chief 
national peculiarity of the celebration of the Holee is the game called 
“Ahera” on the first and last day of the festival. The whole village turns 
out into the jungle, each mau armed with two sticks about a yard long 
called Pokhree. Opium and tobaoco are provided by the headmen, and 
having formed n line, the people commence beating for hareB and deer, 
knooking them over by a general discharge of stick* as they start up. 1 
A number of hares are killed in this way. If the Mahsjnns will pay, 
and the Mahajuns of Ajmere and Mhairwarra being Jains are exceed- 
ingly tender of life, the people will not kill on the second day. The 
festival of the Holee concludes with a game like “touch in the ring.” 
The people consume a good deal of tobacco, but very little opium. 
Tobacco they carry in an oval jvooden box called "ghaHa,” and the 
principal men append a long wooden handle to this box which they 
always carry about with them. The handle signifies that all who ask 
will get tobacco. 

1&4. Relit/iout tendency.— -It has been -already mentioned that 
there is a distinctly visible tendency among the Merats socially to 
assimilate with the orthodox followers of Islam, and to abandon their 
ancient customs common to them with their non-Mahomedan brethren. 
They have begun to adopt “Nikah" instead of the custom of ‘Thera” in 
their marriages; they have begun to keep their women secluded, and to 
intermarry with persons within degrees prohibited by the ancient cus- 
toms. The tendenoy is without doubt destined to further development 
till the old customs fall into entire disuse. Among the Rawats of 
Todghnr also the tendenoy to adopt the social rules of Brahmanism ns 
prevailing among the surrounding Rajpoots is clearly discernible, though 
the assimilation has not gone bo far in this case as in the other. In neither 
case are there any religious feelings concerned; the question is simply one 
of greater respectability. Under the influence of the headman of Tod* 
ghur, the Rawats have this year entered into an agreement to abstain 
from the flesh of kino and buffalos and to exoommunicate all trans* 
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gressors. This year {or the first time they took no part in the dismem* 
berment of the buffalos sacrificed to Mata, leaving the work to be done 
by Bheele and Balahees. It is safe to predict that in course of time 
the whole of Mhairwarra will have become either Brahmanised or 
absorbed in the orthodox religion of Islam. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Rajpoots and other notrwortht pamilies. 

125. The settlement operations have not been extended to tho 
istumrar estates, but pedigree tables have been prepared of all the 
istumrardars of the district, and the connection between them and the 
devolution of the estates have now been for the first time clearly ascer- 
tained. It has consequently become easy to give a more complete 
account of these Chiefs than has been heretofore possible, and the o'bjeot 
of the following Chapter is to explain how the estates hare come to be 
subdivided, and to place on record for future reference the facts which 
are known about the several estates, without any diBcuBsion on points 
which have been already settled by orders of Government. 

126. The accompanying statement shows the names of the Chiefs 
who pay revenue direct to Government with the revenue they pay, and 
their estimated income, the latter being derived from the enquiries insti- 
tuted by the Commissioner’s Court under the Regulation for the relief 
of embarrassed Thakoors and Jagbiredars, The number of villages 
and the area of each estate according to the revenue Burvey of 1847-48, 
and the number of persons enjoying maintenance are also shown. The 
estates which are under the management of the Court of Wards have 
been measured by the Settlement Department, and the statement given 
in Appendix C shows the detailed area of those ostates which have 
been measured in the recent khusra survey. It will be seen that there 
are 66 estates paying revenue to Government, and there are 27 istnmrar- 
dars who do not pay revenue direct, but who hold on a fixed tenure 
and pay revenue to the head of the clan, which revenue is not i liable to 
enhancement nor are the estates liable to resumption.' In the district 
listsof estates paying revenue to Government 76 are mentioned. The 
estates of Aloli Bhimrawas and Deopoora Kaoharia belong to the Tha- 
koor of Mehron and are separately assessed. Tbe Raja of Fiiangnn 
pays revenue separately for the village of Bhatsuri: the village of Undri 
is included in the Para estate. The assessment on tho Bhinae estate 
includes the revenue of Surkhand and Kaoharia, which were resumed 
'in 1886 and mode over to the head of the elan as well as that of Piplia. 
#he revenue of Mithana is included in the assessmnt of the Tantote 

estate, the assessment on Kirot inolndes the revenue of Cadolai, and 
Jadana was originally distinct from Jethpoora. All these villages, 
however, now form integral portions of the larger estates to which they 
belong, and there is no object in keeping them separate. 

127. Of the 66 estates, one belongs to a Gor Rajpoot, 58 belong 
to Rahtores, two belong to Sesodia Rajpoots, fonr belong to Chohan 
■Meenas, and one belongs to a Charan. .Tbe rovenne of the whole is 
Rupees 1,14,784-9-11, and the assessinent of eaoh estate is fixed in 
nnnas and pies. 
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This anomaly had its origin in the time of Mr. Wilder, who commuted 
the amount payable in Srishahi Rupees to an equivalent soil in Faroklu- 
bad Rupees by allowing a reduction of 9 per cent., the difemuce between 
the value of the two ooinages in 1818, and since thnt year the revenue 
of the estates has remained unchanged. The Thakoors of 14 out of the 
66 estates are known by the name of “ Tazimi, ” or entitled to prece- 
dence. In order of precedence these are, the Raja of Bkinae, the Thakoor 
of Sawar, the Thakoor of Masooda, the Raja of Pisangun, the Thakoor 
of Junia, the Thakoor of Deolia, the Thakoor of Khnrwah, the Thakoor 
of Bandanwara, the Thakoor of Mehron, the Thakoor of Pam, the 
Thakoor of Deogaon Baghera, the Thakoor of Govindghur,the Thakoor 
of Tontote, the Thakoor of Bailee. The real heads of clans, however, as 
will afterwards be apparent, are only five in number The Raja of 
Bkinae, the Thakoor of Sawar, the Thakoor of Massooda, the Raja of 
PiBangun, and tho Thakoor of Kliurwah. 

128. The Sannuds on which the istumrar estates were held bad 
been lost before the commencement of British rule ■, but the original 
estates were only 12 in nnmber, and are Manobarpoor, Pisangnn, 
Govindghur, Khurwah, Mewaria, Bhinae, Richmalian, Sethan, Massooda, 
Baghsuree, Karel, and Sawar. The villages held by the Ghoban Meeam 
became istumrar only by an accident. These 12 estates were nearly all 
grants on service tenures for life by the Emperors, tut became hereditary; 
and the origin of the remaining 54 taluokas is to be sought for in the 
sub-divisions of the original estates of the operation of the law of inherit- 
ance. Originally all brothers were considered to haven share in the 
parental inheritance, though the eldest son, called Patwee, was generally 
considered to be entitled to a larger share than his younger brothers. 
It was in the earlier times that most of the 54 talookas which pay 
revenue direot had their origin. As the estates became smaller the 
system oE giving grants of one village was introduced. These grants are 
called " gras ” and the 37 sub-talookdars, who are Rajpoots, are holders 
under a " gras ” tenure. It was evident, however, that if an estate 
was to be kept up at all there must be a limit to subdivision, and in tlie 
third stage of the history of inheritance the estate ceased to be further 
subdivided, and the provision for tli e younger sons was limited to the 
grant of a well and u few beeglias of land for life. Thisis the stage 
which lias now been reached, and ihe custom of primogeniture obtains 
in all the talookas though some provision for younger brothers is con- 
sidered imperative on the successor to the Pat or gnddee. 

129. The istumrardars have always claimed to beowneisof the soil, 
and their claim has been recognized. Mr. Cavendishes enquiries extend- 
ed to 296 villages, and in 158 villages the Thakoors disclaimed the right 
of ouster of cultivators from irrigated and improved laid, when the 
means of irrigation or the improvement had been provided by the labour 
or expense of the cultivator. It was generally admitted that such land 
could not be mortgaged or sold, but the istumrardars allowod tbatthe 
cultivators had the right of re-entry on their land on tbeir return to the 
vi age wit hm n reasonable time. In 161 villages there were hereditary 

r !* bts wero tbe same as those of the owners of Wells. 
t BJJO unimproved land was universally admitted to be held on 

b tenure at will from the istumrardor, Mr. Cavendish recommended the 

£ 2 
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eitemion of the 'principle thus admitted by most of the Thntoors os to 
tie rights of owners' of wells to the estates of those Thnkoorswho had- 
"boldly claimed the right of ouster from all land. The principle that, 
those who have expended capital on -the improvement of the eoil acquire" 
'thereby a right in it ie perfeotly in unhon with the land system of tho 
-conn try, and if ever a further enquiry be. made into the rights of indivi- 
dual cultivators and a record prepared, this principle must form the basis 
of. adjudication on the subject. 

130. Chohan . — bajpouts ate returned in the consuB papers of 1872 at 
13,931, of whom 314 belong to Mhairwarra. It is a curious faot 
illustrative of the great vicissitudes of early timos, that though Ajmero 
-was held for over a thousand years by Chohans, they are not now to bo 
met with in the district except in one holding in the porgunnah of 
Sawar. They must be looked for in Haravnti and in the deaett of 
Nagor Parkliar whither thoy have been pushed by the Rabtores, who 
have oconpied their place, as tho ruling tribe and who, in numbers, 
■wealth, and power, greatly preponderate over tho other Rajpoot olans 
who hold land in tho district.. Those nto three in number : Gor, Besedin’ 
and Raohwaba; and it will be convenient to.oonsider the Rajpoot dons 
in the order of their arrival in the province, for a deGnite period con bo 
fixed for the arrival of each. • 


lSi. (hr. In the time of Pnthvr- Raj Obohan, Raja Bachraj, 
and Raja Bawan, Gor Rajpoots from Bengal came to Ajmere on the cus- 
tomary pilgrimage to Dwarka. Pnthvi Raj engaged the brothers in on 
expedition against DayaSmg of Nagor which was successful, and subse- 
quently each of them married a daughter of Pnthvi Raj. Raja Bawan 
settled at Kuchaman in Marwar, Raja Bachraj remained in Ajmero 

kfo tiff ^ ® arw “ r > .^eolia, and the adjacent country foil 
into the hands of the Gor Rajpoots, and to the head of the clan 
Bnnayun gave a maneab of 7,000. In the time of Akbar Raia BiS 

ffrand B f ™ D p- t 5 ? tow “ t > £ Ra i&*™ -«Ml called it of ter the naLofhfo 
grandson, Raj Sing. The son of the latter took Srinmrimr fmm tn» 
Power Rajpoots who have now disappeared from the district The R^ 
ghur family was at this time by far the most powerful in tho ti JJn? 
hut they had reached the climax of tboir prosnmtv and »»«, °£ Btno V ‘ 

S tore - years of dispossessioo, Gopal Sin/ recovered 

'SrB “ "‘-S 

•& «» isrslriS ar .? 1 oi ■»# >» 

a afastsS *■&& stws. 

^descendants of Raja BithnlDass g VilSKiSSfS’ 
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Kotaj and Bhoomias in Danuta and Jaiia. The dewendiiis'efialfamj- 
a younger brother of Bithal Daas, are tha'istumrardars of Manoharpoor,; 
and the Bhoomias of Sonod, Nanln, Nearan, Lav era, Dndiihtf/ftmd.'Jsa^ 
wasa. Pour generations ago the Thakodr of Junia ' seized on’ - the' -Mano- 
hnrpoor Estate, in the same manner as other Bahtores seizedbn the 
6or possessions in the pergunnah of Kekree. The dispossessedThakoor; 
however, found aidfrom-tne Baja of Kishenghur who caused him- to be' 
restored to his estate. The village of Nearan was originally-held on 
Talookdaree tenure, bnl it was not acoepted as an isiamrar estateon the- 
establishment of British rale. The descendants of Baja Bawan are jag* 
hiredarsof the village of Arjunpoora jaghire, are owners and Bhoomias in 
Arjnnpoora khalsa, and hold bhoom in Tabij’ee which like NeaTan was 
originally held on talookdaree tenure. - • 

* 182. RaHore . — The accompanying genealogical tree is an ‘ abridg- 

ment of the genealogical tree of the Bahtores of Ajtnere, and shows tbs ■ 
descent of eaoh of the holders of each bhoom and istumrar tenure. It. 
will be observed that tbey all claim descent from Seojee, the founder of, 
the Marwar monarchy; and five Kings of Marwar are the' progeni- 
tors of all the Bahtores of Ajmere. Of these five, however, two, Binmal 
and Chandoji, are comparatively unimportant, as their descendants only 
have three bhoom holdings. The three great ancestors of the " Ajmere 
Bahtores are, Ooday Sing, called Mota Baja, the eon of Maldeo and the 
friend of Akbar,to whom hie sister Jodha Bai was married, Chandra Sen, 
the fourth son of Maldeo, who wasthe favourite son of his father, and who 
for many years, resisted Akbar and steadily refused to acknowledge the 
snpremaoy of the Empire, and Dudajee, the son of Jodho, wbd'founded 
Jodbpoor, and transferred to it the Beat of * Government bom Mandor. 
The history of Marwar may be read in Colonel Tod’s Annals of Bajasthan 
and it is unnecessary to repeat it here. I propose therefore to begin with 
the desoendants of Udoy Sing and to explain as briefly as possible How 
each of the present families obtained possession of their estates;; ‘thence 
to pass to those of Chandra Sen; thence to those of Dudaji;and finally 
to conclude with the descendants of Rinmal and Chandaji, respectively, 
10th and 12lh in ’descent from Seojee. The numbers above the name of 
eaohyOBfcate rOfer to the number of the family in the detailed genealogical 


fcree'of the Bahtores. ” • < ‘ 

183. Ktthenghur phoom ~ — The •, first estate is a bhoom holding 
belonging to the Maharaja of Kishenghur. It is in the jaghire .village of 
Bir, and was given by the Khadims-of the Durgah for the ■ protection 
)f the village at the time when Bahadoor Sing of Kishenghur held a farm 
if Ajmere from the Mabrattas. The bhoom consists of 168 sores and the 
Maharaja keeps some men in the village for watch and ward. The 
bboom holdings in Sadapoor and Chnndolai are held, the foimerTjy Bim- 
mat Sing, a relation of the Maharaja of Kishenghur, and the latter by 
;he Thakoor of Fathghur, the recently insubordinate dependant’of'tbat 
State. In these three bhoomB the custom of primogeniture prevails.- 
^4, Oangnanh Jaghire .— Raj Sing, fourth in descent from Uday 
Marwar, had five sons, three of whom inherited. Beer^Sing got 
Karkeri- equal to Bupees 60,000, and Sawant Sing end 
Sing divided the rest of the property eqpally. Sawant-tSing 
abode at Bnpnagar, Bahadoor Sing,; the ancestor of the present 
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Maharaja of Kishonghur, at Kishonghur. The eon of Sawant Sing, 
Sirdar Sing, died childless, but he enjoined that Ameer Sing, eon of Beer 
Sing, should sacoeed him. On the death of Sirdar Sing, however, Baha> 
door Sing ref need to recognize the adoption of Ameer Sing and himself 
seized npon Rnp nng ar, which has since remained a portion of the Kiahen- 
ghnr territory. With tho help of the Maharaja of Jodhpoor, however, 
Beer Sing and Amoer Sing, for a short time, obtained possession, but 
'Bahodoor Sing applied to fiolkar, and by the bribe it is stated of a lakh 
of Rupees, procured the expulsion of Ameer Sing from Rnpnagat and of 
Beer Sing from all his property, with the exception of Ralaoto to whioh 
he had succeeded on the mother’s side. Beer Sing joined tbe Mnrh&ttas 
and distinguished himself in the battle of Fauipat, where he was killed. 
In recognition of their father’s worth, Madoji Sindta gave six villages in 
jaghire to Ameer Sing and Suraj Sing, etc., Sarana, Magri, Arnrka, Gaug- 
wana, Untra, Magra. By a subsequent arrangement Ameer Sing 
obtained the first three: Suraj Sing obtained Gangwana, Untra, and Mag- 
ra, Ameer Sing took service in Jeypoor, nnd Sindia confiscated his vil- 
lages, which have since heed khaka, Suraj Sing had three sons, to tho 
eldest laswant Sing he gave Ralnota, and the desoendnnts of the two 
younger sonB, Aijan Sing nnd Sher Sing, are tow jaghiredars of Gang- 
wana, Untra, nnd Magra. 

185, JPiaanffuu, Junta, and 31 ebon . — Kesree Sing, the son of 
Mndho Sing, the fifth son of Uday Sing of Mnrwar, came to seek his 
fortune in Ajmero, and by the favour of the Emperor Shah Jehan, ojeoted 
the Puar Rajpoots from Fisangnn and obtained a grant of the fief. His 
son, Sujan Sing, further extended the property by taking Junia, from the 
Gor Rajpoots and Moron from the Sesodian6. On his death the property 
was divided among hh three sons. Tho youngest son obtained Pisangnn, 
because, as is stated, he had avenged the death of his uncle Bhim Sing, 
on Gndar Khan of Shamgbnr. The eldest son obtained Jnnia, and the 
second son obtained Mehron. The subsequent divisions in each citato 
will be beat understood by tho following Genealogical Table 
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' 186. The town of Jnnia is an old one, the fort wae built by tha 

Gor Rajpoots. The Tbakoor of Junin is hereditary Bhoomia of the town 
of Kekree where beholds 1,500 acres and keeps up an establishment of 
watohmen. The Tbakoor of Mnnda pays revenue to him, and the 
village of Lasnrin has been granted in Jaghire to the Charans who pay a 
fixed quit-rent and the village is not resumable. Mr. Cavendish has 

r - recorded that land held on "milk” tenure, can bo sold, if not given to 
temples or for religious purposes. The istumrardar admitted that the 
holders of irrigated land could not be ousted as long ns they paid their 
revenue and regained possession whenever they returned to the village. 
There are hereditary cultivators in all villages. The Talookdar claimed 
the right to increase the grain rents up to one-half the produce, hut ad- 
mitted that he had no right to increase the “ Zabti” or money rates. 

137. Four estates were divided off from Mehron in " gras ” tenure 
in the secoud generation. In the year 1 81 1 A. I). Thnkoor Lai Sing of 
Kadhera, who complained that his " gras” wa« too small, made a night 
attack upon the fort of Mehron. Jngat Sing, the Tbakoor of Alehron, he 
treacherously murdered after having promised him safety, and caused hia 
son, Bharat Sing, to be hurled from the battlements. He then made 
himself mister of Mehron, but was forced to give it up and to return to 
Kadheraby the Sesodia Baja of Shahpuora who marched against him. 
The widow of Bharat Sing was placed in possession of tho estate and 
remained in possession till 1342. ‘She adopted Jownhir Sing, but on the 

I death of the latter without heirs, his cousin, Knlu Sing, suroeeded 
in 1807. The village of Kadolai was originally a portion of Mehron, 
and was given on a service tenure to G:tj Sing, Tbakoor of Kirot, on 
condition that he should do service with two horses and two footmen, and 
should pay nuzzerana. The Tliakoor of Kirot, however, gradually ceased 
to do service till on the murder of Jagat Sing tho village was merged in 
the Kirot Estate. 

138. The Pisangun estate, Whirls fell to tho share of Jhujhar Sing, 
included Pisangun, Khawns, Sarsari, Pranhera, Para, Meoda Khurd, 
Kodah, Sadarn, and Gulgaon. lu the year 1785 A.JD. a large balance of 
revenue was due from lvalyan Sing of Pranhera, and Pranhera and Sar- 
aari were attached and made over to Natbu Sing, who held for six years till 
Kalyau Sing paid the arrear, Nathu Sing had two brothers, Sadul Sing 
and Bagh Sing, by another mother, to whom he and his successor, Man 
Sing, refused to give any " gras,” but eventually Kalyan Sing gave them 
Sarsari and agreed to pay Rupees 300 of the Government revenue. About 
this time there was a conspiracy of the Pisangun Thakoors, and they im- 
prisoned the Mahratta Subadar in Kalyan Sing'6 fort. For this a fine of 
Rupees 1 8,000 was exacted, and the greater part of tho fine was paid by 
a mortgage of Khawas to Bagh Sing, Bagh Sing had no heirs and was 
snooeeded by his brother, Sadul Sing, and Khawas Sarsari has since been a 
separate estate. The Thnkoor of Para sits in the front row at Durbars, and 
the Thakoors of Kodah and Meoda Kburd sit behind him. The estate of 
Meoda Khurd is the last example in the district of a village having been 
given in " gras,” and its separation from Para dates from the year 1823. 
Sham Sing added the villages of Ekal Singha and Chaparean to his inhe- 
rited property, and his eon, Guman Sing, acquired Nnulakba from tho 
Manawat Rajpoots. The heirs of RunjuetSing and Indra Sing obtained 
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"f and are cn,tivators >“ Pafa- Devi Sing, the third son of 

Jhujnar Sing -obtained Sadara and Gulgaou. He had fear sons, the 
eldest obtained Sadara, and Dalel Sing, the second son, got possession of 
the whom of Gnlgaon and only gave his younger brothers maintenance. 
The present Thakoor, Arjnn Sing, takes Rupee I per heegah in Ckahi 
Jand, and quarter sbaro of the produce in other laud from these who hold 
Jand for maintenance, 

The Thnkoor of Pisangnn has olitained the title of Rsja from the 
Maharaja of Jodhpoor, bnt the title is not recoeinaed in Dnrlnr. There 
are no jnghire estates in Pisnngnn, and Mr. Cavendish has recorded that 
the Itaja claims the sole proprietary right in all villages and the right of 
ouster from all kinds of land. The people denied the right as regards 
improved land. 

189. Govindghtir. — The Thakoor of Govindghnr is a descendant of 
Gnvind Dass, n grandson of Mota Raja, who founded the fort at Govind. 
gliur. The estate is a small one, consisting only of one Ash' and three 
■Dakhilce villages. Onn Dakhilee village, Jaswnntpoorn, has been given 
in "gras/ 1 nnd tlu- Thakoor of Govindghur gives maintenance to Id per- 
sons. The family is a large one, and the estate was small, and the youn- 
ger members of the family became Bfioontias. When Ahhay Sing, who 
had been appointed Viceroy of Ajinere and Unzer.it, fought with Snrbu- 
land Khan in Gnzoraf, Hnnmat Sing, a great-grandson of Govind Does, 
joined the expedition wtih his llnw sons, tine of wji om, DM Sing, was 
killed in battle. Ahhay Sing on his return gave a hhoom holding of 
1,331 acres in Nnml to Hi mm at Sing and his surviving sons; and on the 
doatli of Himnial Sing the property was divided by ancestral shares. 
At present there are eleven sharers. The village of Ramncr Dimni was 
given in jnghire to Bhecm Sing, a grandson of Govind Dass, by Shah 
Jehan. The revenue-free tenure wns resumed by Aunjngzeb, and the 
village given on a quit-rent of Rupee? 1,500. This tenure the 
Mahrattns resumed, hut left 2,000 boegubs as bhoom. In this bolding 
the right of primogeniture is recognized, and the present head of the 
family, Bijay Sing, gives maintenance to 22 persons. The hhoom hold- 
ing in Rarapoora was obtained liv Askaran, also a grandson of Govind 
Dass. Sheodan Slug, Goolah Sing, and three widows are at present in 
possession. 

14-0. KAarm.—'She pergunnnh of Kbarwa was khalsi in the time 
of Akbar, and the tradition is that Salrht Sing, a son of Mota Raja, 
saved Akbar from'drowuing and thus obtained the jaghire. For seven 
generations the estate was undivided, but in the 8th generation the 
estate of Deoghur was separated, und there are now three snb-talookas 
paying revenue to Eharwa. The following Table will explain the divi- 
sion, of the estate;-* 


Deo Slug. 


Pmlsp Slut. 



smuj HA!. 

I 


aooib stag 
(Hun). 

Stum Slur, 
Slwrme£kir«. 


CMIir Slag 

(Biagbor). 
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One Tillage is held on istumrar tenure by Cbarans and iB not resumable. 
They jay yearly Rupees 6B. The pergunnah o£ Kbarwa was formerly 
mnch exposed to the depredations of the M hairs, and 19 of the 37 
Tillages of which it nominally consisted were made over to Captain Hall 
when the district of Mhairwarra was established. The present Thakoor, 
the son of Bam Sing, is one of the most prosperous in the district. 
There are two bhoom holdings, those of Jatlee and Akhree belonging 
to this family. 

141. Mete aria . — The Thakoor of Mewaria is a descendant of the 
youngest son of Mota Raja. Ram Sing, the great-grandson of Jeth 
Sing, is said to have founded this village in the waste. The estate 
descends to the eldest son, but the Thakoor has 19 relations, who hold 
land and are considered Bhoomias, the land which had originally been 
given for maintenance being considered bhoom. 

142. Choitrati of Bhinae . — We now come to the Becond great 
division of the Rahtores, those descended from Chandra Sen, the brother 
of Mota Raja, and the fourth son of Maldeo. Karan Sen, the grand- 
son of Chandra Sen, so the story runs, came to Ajmere, and having 
intoxicated the BheBls, who then held the pergunnah of Bhinao, he slew 
their Chief, Madia, and received in jaghire from Akbar the pergunnah ~ 
of Bhinae with seven other psrgunnahs, but what these other seven 
pergunnahs were is not known. Bhinae was considered a Chourasi or 
estate of 84 villages. Sham Sing, the son of Karan Sing, had two 
sons, and the estate was divided between them, the eldest son taking 
Bhinae and 46 villages, the younger taking Dewalin with 38 villages. 
It would thus appear that the rule which in division of a property allows 
the eldest son a larger share than his brother was observed. The follow- 
ing table will make clear tbe subsequent division of the Bhinae Estato, 
The divisions of the Dewalia Estate will be afterwards explained. 
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HEFOZ.T ON THE SETTMUENT OF TOH 


148. Siinae.—Uho Raja of Bhinae has prcocdenoe before oil the 
other Tbakoors in the district. His income was estimated by Mr. Caven- 
dish at Rnpees 86,000, and is now over Rupees 50,000. Besides the 
estate of Bbinae and the village of Piplia be holds and pays revenue for 
the villages of Surkhaud and Kaalinria, estates which in the year 1836 
were resumed owing 1 to the inability of the Thakoors to discharge the 
Government revenue, and which were made over to the head of tho olan. 
Mr. Cavendish has recorded that though the Raja claims the proprietary 
right in the soil, yet he cannot oust the cultivators of Chain, Talabi, and 
manured land, and whenever these return to their villages they regain 
possession of these kinds of land. Tho Thakoor of Sarana pays revenue 
to the Raja of Bhinae, and is tho Bhoomia of tho jaghirc village of 
Kesnrpoorn adjoining his estate. By an old arrangemunt ho takes oue- 
fonrth of the revenue of the village from the Jaghiredar, Nawab Abdool 
Karim Khun. Thakoor Chiman Sing of Sholian is the owner of nn 
estate which formerly paid a revenue of Rupees 815, though Lhe presont 
assets of the Thakoor are estimated only at. Rupees 1,000. In the time 
of Mr. Cavendish, the Thakoor having failed to obtain relief at either 
Ajmere or Calcutta, resigned his talooka. The estate was farmed for 
three years at the amount of the fixed revenue, but the furmer was 
unable to disoharge his obligations and rau away. The Thakoor again 
tried but was unsncceB'ful. Finally in lti3G the revenue was re- 
duced to Rupees 622-5-0 aud on the abolition of Fonj khurch to Ranees 
455-8-0. 

144,’ Bandanwora. — Snr.tj Mai, the nnccslor of the Thakoor of 
Bandnnwara, was dissatisfied with the amount of his “ gras ,J mid went 
to Delhi to complain. Here lie was favourably received ; he obtained a 
man8ab of Rupees 1,000, anil orders were issued to give him the towns of 
Kamsar and Srinuggnr in jaghirc. When A jit Sing of Marwar oblaiuod 
Ajmere, the Thakoor failed to present himself, and the Maharaja resumed 
Srinuggnr and Ratnsnr and demolished the fort. The present Thakoor, 
Biunjit Sing, has no immediate relations, and was himself adopted from 
the Kalyanpoora family. The revenue of Bandanwnra includes that of 
Amrghur, the remainiug subdivisions of Bandanwnra pay revenue direct 
to Government. 

Nursing Dass, the ancestor of the istumrnrdar of Tantoti, was nn 
adopted son of Uday Bhan, to whom Kesri Sing and Suraj Mai were 
afterwards born. Nursing Das obtained Tantoti, Sherghnr, and Baori ; 
nnd on hiB death Baori fell to the share of his second son. The Thakoor 
of Tantoti has a masonry fort in Sherghur. 

146. Dew alia — The second son of Sham Sing, Akhay Raj obtained 
by division 88 villages of the Ciiourasi of Bhinae, and founded the 
Dewalia family, which has spread into a number of branches, as may be 
most easily seen by the following genealogical arrangement s— 
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AJMERB AND JtRAIRWARRA DISTRICTS, 

three village*, Jotbpoura, Jndnna, and Kaelmria, and they wen divided 
nra.ing liis three aons. The oldest, Ajab Sing, died without heir*, and 
the Tlmkoor of .ladana succeeded to and bold* both Jetbpoora rad 
Jadana, The village of Knehnria was with Surkband made over to tie 
Bain of Bhinae on account of arrears of revenue, and the descendants of 
Doulat Sing, as well as those of the Tlmkoor of Surkhand, arc no* 
cultivators in their respective villages. 

149. The cstato of Santolab was separated from Bbinte by Koran 
Son and given to Girdlinr Sing, bis brother. This estate is mortgajed 
for Rupees 6,000 to the Maharaja of Kishenghur, who is still in possej- 
sion. The Thakoor Mod Sing bns a seat in Durbar behind the Baja of 
Bhinao. The blioom holdings of Dnbrola, Dhignria, Snmproda, and 
Rignot descend by nncestral shares and are bold by the demendanli of 
tho younger sons of Karan Sen. 

160. The third great division of tho Ajmere Kahtores are the des- 
cendants of Dudaji, the son of Jodha, Itnja of M nr war; and among 
them tho principal is the Thakoor of Mnssoodn. Dndnji had five grand- 
sons. The descondnnts of tho eldest, Juymnlji, are the Thakoor of Hide 
malian and the Bhoomias ,‘F sis villages. The second son, Imji, is the 
progouitor of the Thakoor of Seltran and of five fnmilies of Bhoomias. 
Tho third eon, Jnginnl, is Ihe ancestor of the Mnssooda house and its 
branches and of four families of Bhoomias: the descendant* of the fourth 
eon, Chniidnji, are thoistumrardars of Karel, and 82 families of Bhoomias. 
Har Singji, tho youngest, is the progenitor of four families oFBhoomias. 

151. Rich ma’ tan and Sethran.—It is not known how Gyan Dess 
obtained possession of Kiohmalian, probably in the same way as Sur Sing 
became talookdar of Sctlimn by founding n village in the waste. Th® 
younger branches of the Richmnlian family hold four wells in that 
estate on bhoom tenure and are called Bhoomias. 

162. Massooda . — The pergunnah of Massooda is snid to have derived 
its nnmo from Mnsud Gbazi, a son of, Salar Saiiu, who in the time of 
Sultan Mnbomod founded o town and called it after the name of his sun. 
This account is" not verified in any of the historical authorities. The per- 
gnnnah was given in jngbiro tenure by Akbar to Hanwant Sing ond bis 
brothers, who expelled the Powar Rajpoot*, who bad attacked the 

imperiol tbanna. On the return ol 
Bsgbsnn. Han want Sing after obtaining the 

grant from Akbar he saw a tiger and a pig lighting at the place now 
oalled Baghsuri. The augurers said that n fort built on this spot would 
be invincible, and Ladh Sing, the younger brother of Hanwant Swig, 
built a fort wkioh became a separate estate. Man Sing and Sb codon 
Sine, the sons of Ladh Sing, obtained Bobanio in “ gras ” and the 
Thakoors Raghunnth Sing and Balwant Sing have seats in Durbar behind 
the Thakoor of Baghsuri. Tho three younger sons of Ladh Sing, BJioop 
Sing, Gumnn Sing, and Chand Sing obtained no gras, but hold land for 
maintenance in Baneoria, and their descendants pay eachBnpees SO 
yearly to the Baghsuri Thakoor. 

168. The Massooda estate was not divided till the dealh of Ajab 
Sing, the grent-grandson of Hanwant Sing. The divisions which have 
taken place will be beet understood by tho fullowing table 
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The estates of Snthana, Lamba, Nagar, and Sakrani pay avenue direct 
to Government, the remaining Thakoors pay revenue to the Massooda 
estate. The estate of Massooda is the largest and richest in the 
district. Mr. Cavendish has recorded that four villages have been 
granted to ChaTans and Jogis, of these three pay a fixed gait rent, and 
one is not charged with any tax. Lachman JEtawal of Sheopoori and' 
Jodha Rawal of Asan appear in Durbar. 

154. Karel . — The estate of Karel stands alone among the Rajpoot 
istumrar estates ; as in it the property descends by ancestral shares and 
not by the custom of primogeniture. Kishen Sing, theyaanger son of 
Choudaji, expelled the Karel Mhairs and possessed himself of the 
viillage. The canoongoes in the time of Mr. Cavendish stated that tie 
village was Khalsa, but it bad paid a fixed revenue under tie Emperors 
and was included in the istumrar. The revenue, Rupees 2,132-15-2, 
is assessed on 61 wells, though" now there are many more in the village. 
The two chief men of Karel are Saman Sing and Phul Sag, who also 
are Bhoomias of Kanas and Naidlu, and these two attend Durbars. 
Recently a petition has besn given by several of the Karel ktumrardars 
to have the village measured, and when this has been dons, it will be 
possible to determine the rights of the very numerous decendants of 
Kishen Sing. The younger sons of Kishen Smg became Bhoomias in 
the Pooshkur perguuuah. 

165. Descendant t of JUmnal anil Choudaji . — The descendants of 
Akbay Raj, the son of Rimnal, are Bhoomias in KhodananJ llobani, 
and the descendants of Parasram, younger son of Choudaji, are 
Bhoomias in Mogri, 

156. Sesodia . — The pergannah of Sawar at the south-eastern 
extremity of the Ajmere District is held on istumrar tenure by Sesodia 
Rajpoots, and the estate is a purtiou of a grant made by Jehangir to 
Gokool Dass, who is said to have received 84 wounds in tlie service of 
the Emperor at Benares. The pergunnah of Phoolia was originally 
part of the Khalsa of Ajmere, and was given in jaghire by Shah Jebau 
to the Rnja of Shahpoorn, a scion of the ltoyal House of Meywar. For 
many years the Superintendents of Ajmere exercised an interference in 
the affairs of this pergunnah, but in 1847 it was permanently assessed 
at Rupees 10,000, and the Raja of Shahpoora is no longer reckoned 
among the istumrardars of Ajmere. He is considered a tributary 
Prince, and is independent in his territory. There is a family of 
Sesodias who are Bhoomias in Nepoli, Besides these there as no other 
Sesodias in the district, 

157. Sawar . — The estate of Sawar is the only one in fire district 
in which the orders of Government, uuder date the iSth Msy 1830, in 
which it was decided that the revenue paid by the Talookdirs should 
be increased to one-half the assets of the estate, have been arried out. 
On the death of Thakoor Jeswant Sing, on the 13th April 1856, 
Madho Sing succeeded by adoption, nud, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, Colonel Dixon enhanced the revenue from Rupees 2,012-12-0 to 
ttnpees 8,000 exclusive of cesses. Major Lloyd, on the 2ut& February 
louO, reported the arrangements he hud made for the distribution of 
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Chattapoora is held by Amra Chobun, who does service with £our horse- 

men and four foot-soldiers. . _ . . 

mu Phniinv M tenet — 1 The villages of Rajaosi, Nansar, Knrekri, 

Jit™ S » ii»m by 

The villages are all close to the city of Ajmere and were granted to 
•. ; £ ivt'Uovrc on condition of .protecting the town. The 

communities Cavendish's time that they were khalsa 

st jsa^s 

farmed to the ancestors of the present Mhairs. Shimsaer Khan of 
fenjaosi is the head of the Chita clan in Ajmere. 

r 159. Charan . — One village, Kotri in the Bhmoe Pergunnah, » held 
bv a Charan and pays revenue direct to Government. The possession 
of the Charan dLs from Karan Sen the founder of ^ ^mae estate 
In Masada, Junia, Sawar, and Ebnma there are villages held by 
Charans on a precisely similar tenure, but ibis ,b the only one which 
pays revenue direct. 

160. jTaeWfl.— The Knchwaba Rajpoots like the Sesodias, are 
to be found in the villages adjoining their respective States of eypoor 
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and Oodeypoor and hold bhoom in five villages of Ajmere. They are 
settled principally in the villages of Harmara and TiDoraia in the 
extreme north of the district. The most noteworthy family, that of 
Thakoor Hamath Sing of Hnrmara has had a chequered career. The 
ancestor of this family, Hamath Sing, received a jaghire of six villages 
from Aurungzeb, but the estate ms partially resumed by the Rahtores 
nnd wholly by the Mahrattas, and the present representative^ the family, 
Thakoor Hamath Sing, who alone of all the bhoomias in the district is 
entitled to the appellation of Thakoor, holds now some 800 acres of 
bhoom in Harmara and Tillornia. 

161. Hawaii Abdool Karim Khan is the largest jaghiredar in the 
district. He is a descendant of Tahawir Khan, who accompanied 
Aurungzeb on his expedition to Ajmere against Dara, and whom Aurung- 
zeb, suspecting treachery on his part, caused to he pnt to death at 
Dooraaru, where is his tomb. Farokhsir made a grant of 5$ villages to 
Sher-nd-din Khan, the 6on of Tahawir Khan, and the property has since 
lineally descended. The printed Report of the Committee on Jaghire 
Estates, dated 16th May 1874, contains all that is known regarding this 
and the other jaghire estates, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate it 
here. 


CHAPTER VII. 

History of the Land Revenue Administration. 

162. The klialsa villages of Ajmere have been prnoticilly identical 
since the cession of the district in 1818 to the present tiins. Tito only 
change of importance lias been the addition of five villages in accord* 
anee with a Treaty with Sindia in 1860. The klialsa villages of Mhair* 
warra have been identiuaj^ince the conquest and cession in 1828., Tho 
temporary arrangement. t”^ler which seven Marwar villages were, for o 
few years, placed under 'fifftiah management will not vitiates comparison 
of different periods. The administration of the istmnrar estates oE 
Ajmere has been conf x ‘ > * to collecting from thorn a fixed assessment ; 
the Thakoors and Jo .radars were loft to manage their own affairs. The 
following retrospect therefore, will be restricted to the administration of 
the khalsa and chi* , .of Ajmero. The accompanying statement shows 
the demand nnd tl (■ collections on account of land revenue of the kbalsa 
of Ajmere proper for each year from 1818, and the prioes of the chief 
grains grown in the district are also given for each year. 
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Statement of demand and collections in the Jchalsa villages of Ajmrc 
from 1817-18 io 1873-74. 
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103. Administration of Mr. Wilder. — Mr. "Wilder, Assistant to 
the Resident at Delhi, was the first Superintendent appointed to Ajmere. 
He received charge from Sindia's officers on the 26th July 18 i 8 and 
" f° u nd the city almost deserted and the people, though peaceable and 
industrious, Badly thinned by oppression." On the 27th September he 
reported on the newly-acquired province. Neither Tantia nor Bafroo 
Bindia had ever collected more than Rupees 3,76,740 from the district, 
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and of tills Bum Bupec9 81, 000 was the amount at which the . 
had been farmed, the remainder was land revenue * Of the land 
amounting to Rupees 8,4-5,740, tho assessment of the ietmarai » 
Rupocs 0,16,702, that of the kbalsa Rupees 1,28,978. The system 
Mnhratta administration was practically to exact all that could be pi 
but about nino years before the cession a kind of settlement had bet 
concluded in the istumrar and klialsa in accordance with which it hi „ 
been arranged that instead of the recent arbitrary enhancements of if. 
istumrar revenue, all future augmentations should take the form of to 
or levies, and the land revenue of the khalsa wa9 shown as a fixed ex 
called "acn” Rupees 87,C8P, while the remainder was to be collected h 
the shape of a number of extra cesses. Tho object of this arrange 1 
was two-fold. The istumrardars were anxious that the arbitrary - 
tions should not be consolidated with the original revenue, lest oa* 
change of rulers it might be difficult to procure their remission, and fa 
.Governor of Ajmere only sent to Gwalior the land revenue proper, 
appropriated to himself the extra collections. The khalsa villages 
farmed for the amount of - "the "nen” and the extra cesses were !„i ^ 
under 4-1- beads. Of these a-tas called “nandrak” equal to 2 per 
over and above tlio^ff&rr'"Vk , ns ^he perquisite of Sindians wives, 
a similar tax was denominated, “lilteut Bai Salriin” and was n 
offering to his sister; and bis daughter and his Fir received repet- 
tively Rupees 2 and Rupee 1 from eacli village. The produce d 
these four cesses were sent to Gwalior, and the Governor appropriate! 
the produce of tho remaining 40 exactions. Tho chief were w 
khurcli levied on account of the expenses of maintaining troops for wj 
protection of the villages. This was uncertain in amonat and Taned 
with the ability of the people to pay and the power of the ^ 0T . e ™'” 
compel payment. Patel, bab, and bboomhab were percentages 1 evira tion 
Patels and Blioomias, there were numerous offerings at all. the Hindoo 
festivals, charges on account of every net of Civil Government, « 
sundry arbitrary cesses uncertain iu amount. The actual collect'® 
from the khalsa in the year before the cession amounted to Rnpcs 
1,1 o,000. , u. 

164. The question of the currency was one which caused jb ■ 
"Wilder some difficulty. None of the Company's coins were cm* 
farther south than Jcypoor, but there were sis principal mints w 
coin was current in Ajmore, and for all of whom the chief source ot sup- 
ply of bullion for coinage were dollars imported from Bombay or on 
vid Palce. No crude bullion was used. The Ajmere mint nan *> 
established since the time of the Emperor Akhar and turned out Jt&I 
about a lakb and a half ot rupees called Sri Shahi. The KuM*! 
rupee was struck at Jushengliur and the mint had been established aoo 
50 years, though it had frequently been suppressed by the rmer» 
Ajmere. The A uchaioau rupee was struck by the Thakoor of Kuchaw ^ 
in Marwar. without the permission of the Maharaja, who was too wea 
to assert bis rights. The Thakoor was supposed to clear 6 P. er , ce , 0 J 
by bringing the dollars to his melting pot. The Rhahpeera inint 

•Note -In the Treaty of ceesion with Sind's thoroveanc of Ajmere 

B05.4S4 Sri Shahi, or 4.60.B8G Thrrnkobad Dupree, Jt n»* admitted, however, oy 
KoBident at Gwalior tbnt fcbe rotenue whs ranch exi'ggereted. 
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been established for some 70 years, in spite of the attempts of the Rasa 
of Oodeypooi to suppress it. The Chillotet ropes waB the standard coin 
of Meywar, and the Jharshahi ropes was struck at Jeypoor. Mr. Wilder 
oat the knot of the coinage difficulty by concluding all transactions on 
the part of Government in Farrukabad Rupees, and receiving only 
these in payment of Government revenue. The fixed revenue of the 
istumrar estates he converted from Sri Shahi into Farrukabad currency 
by allowing a deduction of 9 per cent., and is i« on thiB account that the 
present istumrar revenue of each Tliakoor consists of Rupees, annas, 
and pies. 

165. Mr. Wilder proposed to abolish what he calls “the very objec- 
tionable and disgusting system heretofore practised," and to take the 
revenue in the khalsa by reverting to the ancient custom of estimating 
the crops and dividing its value. The people willingly agreed to pay 
one-half the estimated value of the crop, this being the old rate of 
asssessment and that customary in the adjacent States, The collections 
for the year were Rupees 1,59,746, and Mr. Wilder writes that the 
measure of an equal division of the crop had been productive of all the 
benefits he had anticipated. The people had acquired confidence in the 
moderation and justice of their new government, and though it would 
not be advisable for the next two years to demand any great addition 
to the increase that had already taken place, yet he was confident 
that on the third year the jumma might be raised to double what 
it had reached under any preceding Government without at all 
pressing on the inhabitants. Accordingly Mr. Wilder proposed a three 
years’ progressive settlement, in the first year Rupees 1,79,457, in the 
second j'cnr Rupees 2,01,691, in the third year Rupees 2,49,303. 
He was of opinion that “ if the jumma is so apportioned that half 
of the produce be found sufficient one year with another to meet the 
Government demand, the remaining share is quite enough to provide 
every necessary comfort for the husbandmen.” This way of patting 
the case sounds peculiar, but is quite in accordance with Mr. Wild- 
er’s views, whose dominant, if not sole anxiety was to increase the 
Government revenue. Mr. Wilder furnished no information of the 
principle ou which the demand had been fixed, nor of the grounds on 
which a progressive assessment bad been resolved on, and the settlement 
was confirmed with Borne hesitation by Government, who remarked on 
the proved disadvantages of an assessment framed on anticipated improve- 
ment, which checks the rising spirit of indastry and the accumulation 
of capital. 

166. The settlement, however, was not destined to rnn its course 
but broke down the first year. The khureef was injured from excessive 
rain, and in February there were successive frosts, which so destroyed 
the rubbee that the straw even was not fit for use. Mr. Wilder proposed 
to relinquish the balance and to make a settlement on a fixed annual 
jumma of Rupees 1,64,700. Roth these proposals were sanctioned by 
Government, the term of the settlement being fixed for five years. The 
assessment was fairly collected for the first four years, thongh in the last 
year the people were obliged to borrow to pay their revenue ; but the 
fifth year was a year of famine. There were oeeasional showers till the 
10th of June, but from that date there were only two showers, one on 
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the 12th and another on the 20th August. A hot wetferly wind j* 
vailed, the tanks dried tip, the wells began to fail, oni the khnneim 
lost. Forage was os scarce as grain, many of the tattle had died h 
August, and most of the remainder had been drive* off to Mshi 
Gross was selling at 20 seers a rupee. Two severe frets in Merck il 
most entirely destroyed the indifferent rufcbee. Recorse was had b 
collecting one-half the produce, the amount realized was Rupees 81,925. 
The next year was a good one, but the people objected to pay aoconk; 
to Mr. 'Wilder’s settlement, and the revenue was again collected H-m 
1G7. In December 1824, in the middle of tbe famine year, Ur. 
Wilder was promoted to the charge of the Saugor and Nerbudda teni- 
lories. If is six years’ administration had not been productive of anj 
great results. Ho made no radical inquiry into any of the institution 
of tbe province. He continued many old abuBes both inthe Customs ' 
Bevonue Departments, simply because they brought in money. It cat- 
not be said that ho took much pains to ascertain the value of the lul 
he assessed or the condition of the people, and the era of mateiiil 
improvement had not yet dawned. He united in his person the oira 
of Superintendent of Ajmcrc and of Political Agent for Jodhpotr, 
Jeysulmerc, and Kishcnghur, aud kept up a serai-regal stale with dc 
pbants, horsemen, and chobdars. On the other hand, his adminietratioi 
was rather starved. Tbe whole cost of the Bevcnue and Police establiilr 
ment of the district wa3 Rupees 1,874 a month, or lessthan half of Mr. 
Willer’s salary which was Rupees 3,000. There was not a copy of a/ 
Regulation in the Ofiico in 1S2'», and a ropy of the Calotte Gasilin® 
refused. After a time an European Assistant was appointed. The riot . 
solicitude of Mr. Wilder was to develop the trade of Ajmere and be 
invited merchants from all quarters to come and settle ia the city. Out 
curious feature of l'is correspondence iB the number of letters of recom- 
mendation he gave these merchants and bankers. Many of these let® 
were written to Judges and Magistrate* requesting them to assist ffl 
collecting money due to the merchants. 


168. Admin at tali on of Mr. Middltlon 
also a North-West Civilian, succeeded Mr. 

He was of opinio " ~ 

fixed assessments 


Wilder in December 1824. 

high, tbit 


m enu uivmau, BTjrcceuea iur t vriiuer 
i of opinion that Mr. Wilder's assessment was very higli.t 
fixed assessments of any kind were unpalatable to the people, and if®®' 
fidence could be reposed in the Subordinate Officers, the system of tubus 
m kind would be best. The experience, however, of the year 188oO> 
rendered iVir. MidHlpfnn lni>u A/»pnrdinfrir M 


i j w ctsu * xue experience, However, — - 

rendered Mr, Middleton loth to adopt this system. Accordingly -- 
Sfi 0 .L°xT a , e J’ eatsJ settlement and reported its ccmpletion on tbe 
, November 1820, He had rough measurement rolls prepared, but 
e c lefly relied on the collections of the previous vear as a criterion ot 
resources. He remarks upon the poverty of tbe people and the extorto® 
in t), en ^ c er t, . Many cultivators who had come to tbedistri® 

i , ,J.f. ar ® British rule had been driven away again by baa 

narvests and high assessments. Tbe wells were falling into disrepair, 
and the people had D ° money to repair them. Mr. JMdleton’s aettle- 
ment was ^actioned at Rupees 1,44,072 for five rears. 

rears the ^, e , 1 aBaeGS ® en t. however, was only collected ia the first of the 
The rains S? ^ to r “"' and that with considerable difficulty 
fie rama commenoed favourably, but from the middle cf July till the 
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first week of September there was no rain. The bajra and jowar ail 
came to nothing. The rainB of September, however, were plentiful, the 
people who had begun to drive their cattle to Mey war and Marwar for 
pasturage returned, and the rubbee harvest was good. Mr. Middleton 
did not remain long enough in the district to collect the nest year's 
revenue and made over charge to M r. Cavendish in October 1827. He 
was an officer of mediocre ability and initiated no useful measures. 

170. Administration of Sir. Cavendish . — Mr. Cavendish, his 
successor, was a great reformer and left the impress of his energy on 
every department of administration. To him the district is indebted for 
a very valuable collection of statistics regarding istnmrar, bhoom, and 
jagbirc tenures. He carried out, however, little of what he put his hand 
to, and the sanction which had been accorded to Mr. Middleton's 
settlement prevented his interference in the assessment of the khalsa. In 
forwarding the accounts for the year 182S, he explains the method of 
collection and gives a long account of the circumstances of tho district 
and of his own views as to the weight of the assessment. The custom 
of collection as handed down from the M ah rat t as was for the patcl 
with the putwarec, where there was one to estimate the crop. One- 
half the estimate was the Government revenue. Almost always a loss 
or inability to pay the assessed revenue from the produce of the land 
was the result of the estimate and then followed an annually varying 
contribution from all village residents to make up this real or supposed 
loss/ The contributors were not permitted to interfere in the valua- 

- tion and the Tehsildar enforced payment. 

171. Mr. Cavendish considered " that Mr. Middleton’s assess- 
ment was high for several reasons, because the cultivated area has re- 
mained stationary since the time of the Mahrattas, who only collected 
Rupees 87,689, because the rnte of assessment exceeds one-half the 
produce; because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmcre which requires 
much labour and expense can afford to pay one-half the produce; because 
the assessment is collected not from the produoo of the soil, but by n 
fluctuating and arbitrary tax, and because the assessment has been made 
on the basis of a favourable year's collections when corn was dear." 
Mr. Cavendish applied the rates to whioh he had been accustomed 
in Saharunpoor to Mr. Middleton's nreas and calculated that the as- 
sessment ought to be Rupees 87,645, instead of Rupees 1,44,072. jje 
gives three main causes of the'original over-assessment of the district, all 

' of which no doubt worked to that end. First the strength of the Alali- 
i ratta Government who took all that the people could give, and who 
' were unfettered by any presoriptive rights; secondly, tho exaggeration of 
1 the revenue by Sindia at the time of transfer which made Mr. Wilder 
hdeavour to work up to an impossible standard; and thirdly, that the 
’gear 181S-19 was a very good year in Ajmere, while owing to the devas- 
tations of Ameer Khan in the territory of Meywar, Marwar, and Jodh- 
ipoor, there was a large demand on all sides for grain, and prices were 
wery high. This last is a most important point and seems to be the real 
key to the over-assessment of the district. Mr. Cavendish proposed a 
jremion of settlement, but if this were not sanctioned he recommended 
>that the people should not be pressed for their revenue in bad seasons. 
jHe also introduced partially a khewat or assessment of individual hold.* 
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in;?*, n measure unknown to Mr. Middleton's settlement, jje lays eirra 
on the point that remissions granted in n lump snm benefit not tbs id 
sufferers, but the Tcbsildars, Canoongoos, Putwarees, and Patels. Ht 
introduced, for the first time, Pntwarcos’ accounts, and appointed Put- 
warecs for many villages where there were none, aud directed ererr 
putwnrcc to give a receipt. Government approved of Mr. Cavendish's 
innovations generally, but with regard to the weight of (be assessment 
decided that a more detailed investigation must precede a general 
revision, nnd directed that the nnexpired period of tbe settlement 
should ho diligently employed in ascertaining the capabilities of escb 
village. It is certainly a matter of regret that the settlement of 
.Ajmoro did not fall into Mr. Cavendish's bauds rather than into those 
of Mr, Middleton. 


172. Holding these views ns tn the weight of the assessment, it 
was not to ho expected that Mr. Cavendish shonld press tbe people to 
pay whore ho found there was a difficulty in paying. As o matter of 
fact remissions were regularly applied for and granted, nnd the settlement 
was not worked up to in any one year. In onlyone of the foor years 
that Mr. Cavendish was. in the district, were there any rains in Decern* 
her and January. He left the district nt tlio end of 1831, tic year of the 
expiry of tho settlement. lie writes that lie had intended to note 
the settlement with palcls and to give to cash tenant a ihewat. He 
adds thnt lie hail never heen stationed in a district where the seasons 
were 60 uncertain, the soil so poor, nnd which was so highly nay oppres- 
sively over-assessed. ■ 


173. Major Spcirt.—! There was no rain in 1S31 till the 7th August, 
hut the rubbee was pood. Mr. Moore, the Assistant Superintendent, 
to whom Mr. Cavendish had made over charge, collected on the principle 
established by Mr. Cavendish. The year 1832 was marked by destruc- 
tive flights of locusts in September' nnd October, and Major Spare, 
who succeeded Mr. Cavendish, found himself obliged to allow the khureef 
kists to lie over till March. Major Spoirs did not attempt a settlement, 
he collected all he could and the remainder was remitted by Govern- 
ment. In tho year 1833-34', however, even the pretence of working 
on tho settlement was abandoned. The year was one to be marked 
with a black cross in the calendar of Ajmerc. It commenced with a 
cattle epidemic in April which carried off one-half or two-thirds of the 
cattle; there were only two hours' good rain from June to September; 
there was no forage and no khureef, for the locusts in September de- 
voured nearly every green thing. Major Speirs collected (he khureef 
instalments by an equal division of the scanty produce, sad proposed 
to give the rubbee revenue to the people to enable them somewhat 
J® December 1883, Major S peirs to promoted 

Officiamg Commissioner" and made“over charge to’ Mr. 
nf tVia «mi 9 collect eert be rubbee instalments by u taking from such 
Bnn ..„ * onto , c /i omaiDn it'es ae would consent on any reasonable terms, 
lust estimatft ^ revenue for their villages according toa fair and 

caloDlflted ^ ref^ce fa tbe date- 
mr hemS ^. £ i e from the drought.” In the following 

ummary settlement on the same principle, the demand of 
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which was Rupees 1,19,302. If the villages did not consent to the 
terms, the revenue was collected kham [at half produce. 

174, Mr, Bdmontionc’s Settlement • Io the cold weather of 1835- 
86, Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to make a regular settlement, which 
as it was subsequently sanctioned for 10 years, is generally known by the 
name of the decennial settlement, and which was reported on the 26th 
May 1836. Mr. Edmonstone gives a rapid sketch of the previous 
administration of the land in order to prove that “ the district instead 
of advancing had receded and that independent of drought and failure 
of seasons, in no one year had a fair assessment been fixed on the land. “ 
His endeavour had been to avoid the custom which had hitherto pre- 
vailed of fixing the jumma at the highest amount, which coaid be col- 
lected in any year, and then each year remitting, generally indiscrimi- 
nately, all sums about whioh there wob a difficulty. Mr. Edmonstone did 
not assume rates as Mr. Cavendish had proposed to do, but adopted a 
method of his own for assessment. The villages were measured and the 
cultivated area amounting in all to 36,257 ae res classed into Chaheo 
S,3$'3 acres, Thfafiee 2,ISQ aeres, am? Mjmcrce 25,(t5S acres. Ha than 
assessed the cash-paying produce [Indian-eorh and cotton) on the do- 
fnsli area at the current money rates during kham tohsil and estimated 
the average produce per beegah of other crops. The Government 
share, one-half except m the case of patels and mahaiuns, he converted 
into money by the average price current of the previous five years. He 
tmis obtained a rough jummabuudee amounting to Runees 157151 
and then visited each village, and fixed his demand with reference to the 
past fiscal history, present circumstances, and future capabilities of each 
SJf- n v,lla ?? B ffe pwen in farm. Two small ones were held 

KTJJ* be br r U "i' t t0 h “ fit hudard, the rest accepted 

ms terms. The amounc hnallv assessed w a B Runees 1 27 r >°", „r 
adding the kham villages 1,29,872. P 1,-7, o-o, or 

175. M r . Edmonstone describes the people as reckless imnrnvi.W 

Kr tr f“ ■v.-ri 

reminder 7"#* ‘wfT’ llelped and allotted the 

remainder . they advanced the Government revenue and gave advances 

diture ofThe “ nd f ° r ^ PUrCba ! 6 £ “ tUe * Th °l’ regulated the expen- 
a ture of the community oven to the sums employed on marriages and 

S e the B dS S 't T H C ‘ r rigbt WaS , herBditar y ! tlFey?urnishcd no accounts 
a the debt to them ran on from generation to generation Mr 

Edmonstone settled with the headmen ’of each village g who he believed’ 
ThfinSne J ’ n ? coordano ° w ! th th, L wiphtB °f the° village community.’ 

> fS: s. gcaarjaas 

the JILaS 6 de0enni , al Betfcl T enfc . wastb ® *wt Which was based on 
^■iW seets “Jfi “ d ®T-T aud ^ B aB3essment of individual 

The great Z J Ai Z kir, K and J^icioasly carried out. 
able Lunerln iv f u -ff 16114 WaS the ver * imperfect and inequit- 
hSdS TifZSi,* 6 V1 , a ^ f 8eBBment was distributed over the 
6 . Hitherto the people had paid one-half of the estimated pro- 
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duce to the patele and the deficiencies were 'levied from the non-agrienh 
tural residents. Mr. Cavendish had partially introduced a khewat, hat 
the principle of the joint responsibility of all khewatdais was practically 
unknown in the district, and was introduced for the first time by Mr. 
Edmonstoue. It is evident that a cultivator assessed *t one-half the 
produce of his fields, and obliged to pay in good and had years, caaaot 
pay for other cultivators who emigrate in years of difioulty, or who. 
being left without resources turn fora livelihood to manual labour. J 
These two classes are still well-known in the district as the “Fuat M > 
"Nadar Assam!." In the first year of the settlement, the kbewat was 
proved to be quite inequitable, and the people begin b clamour fora 
return to collections from the actual produce. Mr. E iiaanslone bau 
Ajmere in the end of 1886, and Lieutenant Macnaughtra, his snceeuor, 
proposed to make a fresh distribution of the revenue, *na to PJ® J 
each cultivator a separate lease specifying the quality and quan ity o 
laud in his possession and the rent which Government will espec 
receive from him." In sending up the proposal, CotoncI Alves, the 
Commissioner, remarked that it was tantamount to a proposal to change 
the settlement from rnouzaliwar into ryotwar, and Government, a op g 
this view, decided that the change was undesirable and disallowed me 
proposed measure. Though, however, a re-distribution of the re 
was refused, yet the villages were offered the option of JctUHl 
kliam management or of retaining their leases, and 41 oA of In 
preferred the former alternative. ■ 

177. Colonel Sutherland* * proposal *.— During this correspondence 
Colonel Sutherland succeeded Colonel Alves ns Commissioner. c 
very great pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted wth every » 
concerning Ajmere, and his Reports on the Klialsa Adramstra 

on the istumrardars are standard papers of reference. After an 
live retrospect of the previous administration from which a goo 
of the preceding sketch has been taken, he came to the conclusion 
“ the system of village assessments is quite inapplicable to Ajmere, 
they have produced extensive injury to the Government revenue a ^ 
the condition of the people, and that in a few more years they wi , 
us hardly any revenue, and reduce them to utter poverty. ■ tle 
for a remedy to the repair and construction oFLanks, winch ren 
country almost proof against famine and advocates the node o ass 
ment, which had been carried out by Captain Dixon in Mbairwana 
that suited to the country and consonant with the wishes of the pe P > 


trn . > , 

hf .— Lands under cotton, maize, sugar, and opium to be chargeu 
with a money-rate. 

2nd , — Other rubbec and kbureef crops to be estimated or measure , 
and ird of the produoe to be taken as the Government share by a money 
assessment fixed according to the average yearly value of produce in 
the principal neighbouring markets. 

3rd , — Land newly broken up to pay -i- th tbe produss, for the first 
year,_L th for the second, and 4 th for tbe third and fourth years. Id 
the 5th year and thereafter the full rate of £rd to be chaiged. 
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4tl.—k remission in the amount of share to be given to those who 
construct embankments or dig new wells. 

178. The four years from 1837-38 to 1840-41 were years of 
severe distress, and at the time of Colonel Sutherland's Report which 
is dated 26th January 1841, the khalea villages had reached the lowest 
depths of poverty. The Superintendent reported that BOO families 
had left the district owing to the pressure of revenue which they were 
unable to pay. Half the tanks had been broken for years and many of 
the wells worn out of repair. The people were too demoralized to per- 
mit of grants of advances for agricultural improvements. They preferred 
to pay half the produce to accepting the reduced assessment of Mr. 
Edmonstone. The houses were generally dilapidated and the whole 
khalsa in the eyes of the Commissioner bore a poverty-stricken look, 
which was a painful contrast to the condition of the talookdars' estates. 

179. Retrospect .— Here then we may pause, for a new era opens 
for the district with the beginning of the year 1841, and briefly gather 
the lessons to be derived from the foregoing account. The outcome 
of British administration for 23 years had been to reduce the district 
to a state of abject poverty. The oolleotions had dwindled down to less 
than they were in the time of the Mahrattns. The initial over-estimate 
by Mr. Wilder of the resources of the district had extended its baneful 
efieots over the whole period. The settlements of Mr. Wilder and 
Mr. Middleton exceeded the collections of the good yearn on which they 
were founded, and were far too oppressive to be paid. Mr. Edmonstone's 
settlement, the lowest of the three, was founded on an estimate of half 
. the actual produce, and as an equal average assessment to include good 
and had seasons was a complete failure. ItB incident was 3‘9 an acre 
on 31 per cent, of irrigation, or about twice as heavy as the settlements 
made in the North-Western Provinces under Regulation IX of 1833. 
With the experience gained in these settlements, the Government of the 
North-West might have concluded that its ‘‘trust that the settlement^ 
would prove moderate and be realized without distress to the people 
was fallacious. The decennial settlement, however, broke down, ohiefly 
because no proper arrangements were made for the collection of the 
individual quotas. The old order under which the headmen and pub- 
watees had collected one-half the produce from each cultivator, had 
given way to the principle of joint responsibility, but the latter was an 
impossible system where each cultivator held a defined amount of land, 
and wan assessed for it at a sum which left biro merely the means of sub- 
sistence. During these 28 years one tank embankment, that of Ramsar, 
was repaired by Government, no new tanks were constructed, nor any 
“uggestions made for that purpose. 

180. Colonel Dixon’s Administration,— The success of Major 
Dixon^s administration of Mhairwaria had for some time attracted the 
attention of Government and the Commissioner, and at the end of 1840, 
the Superintendent of Mbairwarra was instructed to proceed into the 
Ajmere District and report on the local facilities for tlm construction of 
tank embankments in the khalsa villages. Major Dixon forwarded 
estimates for Rupees 55,507 for the construction and . repair of thirty 
‘works, and theae estimates Colonel Sutherland sanctioned on his own 
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responsibility. The kham Tillages in the pergunnabs adjeiing Mhair- 
warm were in 1841 plaood under the charge of Major Dixon, and in 
Febmary 1842, ou the departure on furlough of Mr. Macnaqjhton, Major 
Dixon was appointed Superintendent of Ajmere in add! tin to his other 
duties as Superintendent of Mhairwnrra and Commandant of the 
Mhairwarra Battalion. From the date of his assuming chxge a new era 
commence* in the history of tho administration of the counter. Within the 
next sixycars Itnpeos 4,52,707 were expended on the constriction and re. 
pairs of embankments, advances were made for agricultural inprovements, 
and the Superintendent succeeded in infusing a good deal if his personal 
energy into the people. To enable Government to reap a benefit from 
the new works, sanction was procured to allow such villagcsas desired it 
to nbandon their engagements. All were invited to retain to kham 
management, and when a lank was made or repaired in am of the few 
villages which insisted on retaining their leases, percentage of the cost 
was levied in addition to the assessment. The rate of collection at the 
same time was reduced from one-half to two-fifths and the zabti or 
cash rates also lowered. Colonel Sutherland and Major Dimn were both 
anxious that the rate of collection should be reduced to oze-third, but 
this was not sanctioned by Government. On the expiry of fie ten years’ 
settlement the whole district was held kham and managed as Major 
Dixon had managed Mhairwarra. 

181. Mr. Thomason’s visit to Jjtncre. — In 184G Mr. Thomason, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, visited this 
outlying portion of the territory under his charge, and he is the only 
Lieutenant-Governor who has ever visited Ajmere. With mgard to the 
land revenue, the chief points requiring orders were, first, whether the 
rate of kham collections should be reduced; secondly, whether there 
should be a return to fixed assessments. The Lieutenant-Governor de- 
cided that ns long ns the kham system of management was maintained, 
there should be no alteration in the scale of rates; and his visit to the 
district confirmed the opinion which he had previously famed of the 
expediency of returning as soon as possible to the systen of village 
settlements. He remarks that a mode of administration much depends 
upon the experience and energy of one man is not fitted for general 
adoption. The people had learned fully to recognize the principle of 
joint responsibility, and their land from the means of illation with 
which it had been provided possessed a higher and more uniform value 
than was formerly the ease. Arrangements were therefore made for 
a Revenue Survey, and instructions were issued to Major Dixon for 
the formation of a village settlement. Moderation was inculcated and 
the standard to be aimed at was “the punctual realizationof a jumma 
equal to Mr, Edmonstone's assessment, and yielding over and above that 
amount a moderate profit on the money invested in tanks and reservoirs. 
This moderate profit was afterwards put at 5 or 6 per cent. 

182. Colonel Diaon’s regular settlement . — The seasoncf 1848-49 
was a year of very severe drought which wholly eclipsed in severity the 
calamitous season of 1833-84. Of the many talaos in Ajmere and 
* hairwarra only one had the benefit of a good shower. Sac drought 

as equally severe in the whole country from Marwar to lundi. No 
jr were produced exoept in well- land and in the beds <f the tanks. 



There was an niter failure of forage and |fchs of the cattle by Colonel 
Dixon’s estimate died. At one time it was doubtful whether engage- 
ments for a fixed assessment could be entered into. The succeeding year, 
however, waB favourable and the settlement conmenced from the 
khureef harvest of 1849. 

183. In making his assessment, Colonel Dixon was guided chiefly 
by the experience be had gained of the capabilities of each village while 
it was held under direct management, jjis method of assessment was 
as follows: Ho took Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment and added to it 8 per 
cent, of the sum expended on tanks in that village. This was the 
standard. If the past history of the village or its "latent capabilities" 
warranted Colonel Dixon in believing that this amount could he paid, he 
assessed the village at this amount. If he thought it could pay more, 
he assessed it at more. If he thought it could by no possibility pay 
this amount, ho reduced the standard. Mo rateB were worked out until 
afer the assessment, nor was any' attempt made to compare tbe incidence 
of the revenue in different villages or to explain its variations? The 
•inequality or the assessment was no doubt tempered by Colonel Dixon's 
intimate knowledge of the district, but the system necessarily pro- 
duced inequality. Tbo increase in the assets of a village is by no means 
proportionate to the coBt of the embankments whiob may be made on it. 
The cost of an embankment depends on the local facilities for making 
it, and in Eamsar where the tank-beds arc generally unculturablc from 
oosar, 8 per cent, was much too high a rate to take. Many new welle 
had been made in land within the influenco of the now tanks and under 
the system adopted. Supposing Mr. Bdmonstone's settlement to have 
been exaatly fair, those did not come under assessment at all. In the 
village note books which are all drawn up on one stereotyped plan, it is 
nearly invariably recorded that the jumma fixed “appears equitable with 
reference to the experience of past years and tho latent capabilities." 

184. For all practical purposes of assessment, the measurement 
of tho village* in Colonel Dixon's time was superfluous. If six per 
cent, of the outlay ou the tanks be added to the assessment of Mr. 
Edmonstone the amount will be llupees 1,58,278, and this ib the sum 
proposed as a fair amount to distribute by tho Lieutenant-Governor. 
The highest amount which bad ever been collected was in 1847-4S when 
at jrds the produce tho revenue stood at Rupees 1,67,287, and this 
included all ceBses. Colonel Dixon's actual assessment excluding the 
one per cent, road cess, but inclusive of the tank cess of 1 per cent, on 
the outlay, which was merely a deduction from tho Government revenue 
set apart for a particular purpose, was Rupees 1,75,756, or adding the 
asBCBBrneot which was subsequently made on Nearan and Keranipara, 
Rupees 1,85,161. The assessment was lighter than Mr, Edmonstone's, 
but the unirrigated area had increased in greater proportion than the 
irrigated, and the rate of assessment was RupeeB 2-0-3 on‘28 per cent, 
of irrigation. Tho best description of the settlement is that given by 
Colonel Dixon himself in a demi-official to Sir Henry Lawrence, dated 
25th January 1860. " If tho season be moderately favourable and the 
talaos be replenished, the rents will be paid with ease and cheerfulness 
by the people. If drought ensues, we have been prepared to make suoh 
a remission that distress in paying the revenue shall sot reach tho peo- 
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pie. It is necessary to bear in mind that we bare given the profit to 
the people, ourselves bearing the onus of loss. In a country like Ajmere- 
Mhairwarra where the seasons are so extremely irregular, to bnrden the 
zemindars with arrears of rent on account of what was not produced, 
would check the energies of the people and render them less industrious 
than they now are, when they know we shall only claim the rent or s' 
portion of it when it has been assured to them by Providenoe. To have 
made the jamma less would have been to have left zemindars 
partially employed, while in a saason of scarcity we must still haw 
relaxed the demand This extract clearly sets forth the natore of 
the settlement. It was not intended to be an equal annual juroma to 
be collected in all years except what in other parts of India would bo 
called famine years, but the assessment was pitched at the highest 
amount that Colonel Dixon believed should be collected in good years, 
and he was prepared to apply for remissions whenever they were 
required. The seasons in A j mere are indeed too irregular and the 
rainfall too partial ever to permit of such a settlement being made, bat 
the plan of assessing a water-rate separately, though suggested ia 
Colonel Dixon’s time by Colonel Sutherland, was new, and ils applica- 
tion to the tank s of Ajmare presented insurmountable difficulties in 
practice. 

185. The people accepted the settlement with reluctance. Colonel 

Dixon [paragraph 14 of nis Report ), in speaking of Ajmere Pcrgnnnah, . 
says— .“ Our labours to convince the people that their welfare and benefit 1 
had been mainly studied in the proposed arrangements were unbccdeiltar" 
As all the patels and headmen were of one mind, it was evident they bad 
been instructed by some evil-disposed people who loiter in the vicinity of 
the Courts to reject our offers.” Rajghur l’ergunuah assented more 
readily : Ramsar, the most heavily assessed, was reluctant, but the per- 
suasions and iufluenoe of Colonel Dixon eventually induced all to accept 
the terms. In sanctioning the settlement the Lieutenant-Governor ex- 
presses a fear that the assessment will be found in some degree higher 
than the country can easily bear, but trusts to Colonel Dixon’s local ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge of the country, and is ready to believo 
that the assessment has been so fixed as to draw forth rather than dis* 
cournge the exertions of the people. The Co.nrt of Directors shared the 
apprehensions of the Lieutenant-Governor, but the settlement as propos- 
ed was sanctioned for 21 years. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, 
desired it to he understood *' that, exoept after Report to Government and 
6peoial sanction, no other penalty was to be attached to the non-fulfil* 
meat of the settlement contract than annulment of the lease and return 
to kbam management.” , 

186. The settlement thus saneti oned was a monzahwar settleme^ 
only in name, and the system of collection adopted by Colonel Dixon 
rendered it practically a ry otwar one. Before the instalments were due, 
the villages were divided into ei roles and a chupprassie was appointed 
for eaoh circle. It was the duty of this official in company with tho 
patel and putwaree to collect from each individual tenant the sum 
recorded against his name in the putwaress’ register. If the cultivator 
himself could not pay, the bunio with whom he kept his accounts was 
called up and the money generally produced. When the revenue could 
not be colleotcd Colonel Dixon made up his mind as to how much 
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should bo remitted about tbo mouth of May and applied for sanction for 
the remission of the amount proposed. Thus in May 1854 he applied for 
leave to remit Rupees 10,825, and bis request was at once granted. It 
is a matter of common tradition in the district that when the revenue 
of any village was found, to come in with difficulty, the Deputy Collector 
was sent out and arranged for a fresh re-distribution of the assessment. 
Such a mode of administration^ though the best suited to the district and 
■r perfectly consonant with the wishes of the people, differs very consi- 
/ derably from the mouzahwar system and could only succeed when the 
Collector was intimately acquainted with the sources of each village. 

187. Setllemett of Mhainoarra . — Having completed the settlement 
of Ajmere, Colonel Dixon took the assessment of Mhairwarra in hand. 
As regards Mhairwarra the Lieutenant-Governor had no desire to embar- 
rass him with any instructions. He remarks that the district had been 
raised to its present state so entirely by Colonel Bison's exertions and 
arrangement, that be alone was the best judge of what should be done. 
Colonel Dixon, therefore, marched into Mhairwarra in the cold weather 
of 1849-50 and reported his settlement of the district on the 27th Sep- 
tember 1850. It was sanctioned for 20 years at a net demand of Rupees 
1,81,751 and a gross demand of Rupees 1,88,742. In all Mhairwarra 
totals, however, it is necessary to remember that Meywar-Mhairwarra 
was assessed in Chittorec Rupees, the vnluc of which as regards Com- 
pany’s Rupees was 127 to 100 at the time of settlement. The Cliit- 
toree Mint ceased to issue coins in 1860, and the value of the Chitlorce 
Rupee rose to 116 to 100, but in 1S62 tho general average was ]2Q. 
Major Lloyd, the Deputy Commissioner, proposed in his letter, dated 
16th August 1SG2, that the people should be allowed the option of 
paying in Government Rupees at a fixed rate of exchange, viz., 125 to 
100, and this was sanctioned by Government. Since then the revenue 
has been collected in Government Rupees, tho Chittorec coin arrangement 
and the batta fund possess now only an antiquarian interest. The settle- 
ment of Mhairwarra was made on the same principles as had been adopt- 
ed. in Ajmere, It was founded on his history of past collections, ami here 
also Colonel Dixon discounted the probable rise in the prosperity of the 
country. The incidence of the assessment was Rupees 2-11-2 on 8S per 
cent, of irrigation. 

188. For several years after the settlement, there was a succession 
of favourable seasons, and the remissions for which ColoDel Dixon found 
it necessary to apply were but small in amount. He continued to impress 
upon the people the advantages of wells and tauksj many were made 
by the people themselves and the country was prosperous and contented. 
Colonel Dixon administered the districts of Ajmere and Mhairwarra, to 

I which duties was added the command of the Mhairwarra Battalion, till 
Juno 1857. He was at lieawur, whore he generally lived during the 
hot weather and rains, when he heard the first news of the mutinies, and 
when the nows of tho mutiny of the troops at Nusseorabad arrived, he 
laid himself down and died. H is tomb is in the Boawur churchyard 
and is still on objeot of veneration to the Mlmirs. Colonel Dixon had 
lived I so i the district for 87 years. Originully belonging to tho oaDton- 
ment of Nusseorabad, he as an offioor of the Bengal Artillery had taken 
part m the subjugation of Mhairwarra in 1821. Shortly afterwards he 
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wbb appointed Deputy Commissary of Ordnance and placid in charge of 
the Ajmere Magazine. In this post he remained till 1836 when he 
became Superintendent of Mhairwarra, and in 1842 he became Superin- 
tendent of both' districts. 

189. Cloie of the era of material improvement.— Wi& the death of 
Colonel Dixon closes what may be called the second periad of the his- 
tory, the era of material improvement ; and the era of indexible reali- 
zation of the revenue commenced. The principle of Cclonel Dixon's 
settlement was forgotten, and the idea gradually gaiixd ground that ,< 
the assessment was an equal annual demand to be collected in fall each 
year. Captain B. P. Lloyd, who had been Colonel Dixon's Assistant 
from 1849 to 1858, when he bad been placed in charge of the Neemuoh 
Settlement, was appointed Depnty Commissioner, the Commissioner 
of Ajmere being the Agent, Governor-General for Rajpwtana. In the 
year 1858 Colonel Dixon had been appointed a Commissioner and corre- 
sponded direct with the Government of the North-Western Provinces, in 
whose administration Ajmere had been placed in 1832 asd Mhairwarra 
in 1846. Before 1853 the officers in char re of Ajmere and Mhairwarra 
bad been styled Superintendents and corresponded with the Resident st 
Delhi, subsequently with the Resident in Malwa and Eaj poo tana, and 
after 1832 with the Commissioner. From 1S5S the united districts 
remained a Depnty Commissionership under the Agmt, Governor- 
General and Commissioner, who in is latter capacity was subordinate 
to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, till 1871, when the 
province was formed into a Chief Commissionership under the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India and waB given a Commissioner 
of its own, the Chief Commissioner being the Agent is the Governor- 
General for Rajpootana. 

190. Captain Brooke . — Captain Lloyd went on ferlough imme- 
diately after his appointment, and Captain Broote succeeded to the 
Officiating charge of Ajraere-Mhairwarra. On the 24th July 1858, he 
submitted a long and interesting report on the condition of the. country, 
which has been printed in Volume III (New Series) of Selections from 
the Records of Government, North-Western Provinces. He found the 
cultivators in the Ajmere and Rajarh Pergunnahs better off than those 
in Roms&r who were generally very poor. He remaAs on the great 
want of cattle. The country had suffered very severely from the femme 
of 1848; the cattle had died in thousands both in the districts and in 
the countries where they had been taken to graze, and the country had not 
recovered. Almost the only manure available consisted of the deposit 
in the beds of tanks. Mhairwarra was better ofE in this respect, aod 
the cultivation of poppy had advanced with rapid strides in the pergun- 
nah of Todghur since the settlement. The cultivators about the town 
of Nyanaghur were poorer. The putwarees’ papers he femd were merely 
transcripts of the Settlement Record. Each cultivator bad been led 
to consider bis revenue as a fixed sum, and that it was a great injustice 
to demand more from him to make up the deficiencies of defaulters. In 
Mhairwarra the sepoys of the battalion were regularly defaulters, and 
wnere the settlement was not light took no trouble to mate aDy arrange- 
ments for the cultivation of their fields. Colonel Dixon ^ho was both 
Commandant of the Force and Superintendent of the District, had been 
in the habit of deducting the amount of land revenue due from the 
men s pay, but this anomalous procedure was impossible when the office* 
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o! Superintendent and Commandant bad been separated. Each culti- 
vator whose crop bad failed was obliged to pay bis own quota by 
borrowing. There bod been no “ baehh ” or distribution of the deficien- 
cies caused by defaulters over tbo village community einoc the settle- 
ment. No account bad been kept of the profit of common land, and any 
remissions received from tbe State were appropriated by the whole vil- 
lage giving a very small modicum of relief to those really requiring it. 
The putwarees were miserably paid and generally acted as money- 
lenders to tbe people. Captain Brooke revised the putwarees* establish- 
ment and doubled up the smaller villages so as to enable him to give a 
more fitting remuneration to those who undertook tbe duties. He calls 
attention to tbe manner in which land submerged in tbe bed of tanks 
had been assessed at high rates, and proposed to strike out of the settle- 
ment all lands liable to constant submersion and to take revenue from 
them only when they should he cultivated, He w'as of opinion that the 
settlement bad pressed heavily and shows that the prices of wheat and 
hurley had fallen 50 per cent, below what they were for the three years 
preceding the settlement. HLo discussed the question of tanks at some 
leugth, and to remedy the tilting up of weirs and tauks proposed to 
construct sluices one-third the ordinary width of the river bed and level 
with the floor of the bed. Many of Captain Brooke’s suggestions were 
valuable, but the principle of luittes /litre was now in the ascendant 
and nothing was done. 

101. Captain Davidson, 1st Assistant Commissioner, succeeded 
Captain Brooke in his officiating charge in February 1859. In report- 
ing the result of the annual tout on the 10th Jane 1S59, ho TemnrkB 
that the season was peculiar, as tile whole of the annual rainfall took 
ploee between tbe 16th July and 1st August 1S5B, The rain fell in a 
deluge in Ajmere and Beawur. All the tanks were filled suddenly and 
many burnt. The nullahs flowed with sneli violence that acres of land 
in many places were washed away. The Ilamsav Lake which had never 
been known to have filled before overflowed; the Ana Sagar Lake rose 
five feet in as many hours, the water flowed over the embankment 
which was considerably injured, and the houses on the bund were all 
under water. The khnreef crap rotted in the ground, and when after 
the waters had subsided, n re-sowing took place, the seed for want of 
further rain failed to germinate. Though the ruin was so heavy in Aj- 
mere and Bcawnt, tbe porgunnahs of Todgbur and Saroth were parohed 
with drought. Captain Davidson’s attention was specially directed to 
the repairs of the tanlm, especially in ltamsar, where they had been 
made without foundations in bad soil, and where all the embankments 
were much Bhaken, The rubbee crop was very good, and the revonue 
of the year hardly suffered. 

192. Ila/or Lloyd , — Major Lloyd returned from furlough and took 
charge on the 12th July 1859, and on the 7th December ho reported on 
the condition of the district and on the points raised by Captain Brooke's 
Beport. Five villages had come under Uham management in Ajmcro 
and seven in Beawur. In three out of the twelve the recall of diroot 
management had boon to show that there was no actnal loss, and these 
were resettled at Colonel Dixon’s assessment, In the others a summary 
settlement was concluded for a less sum than that assessed, or they were 
held bham. The history of one of tlioso kham villages may he given as 
a forcible example of the evil effects which sometimes followed Colonol 
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Dixon’s method o£ assessment:. The Tillage of Akbri in the Ajmere 
pergunnah had been assessed by Mr, Edmonstone at Rupees 650, the 
average collections for the previous ten years having been Enpees 60S. 
Colonel Dixon constrnoted a tank in the village, which cost Eopees 
10,816, The tank had been in fall working order for several years before 
the 21 years’ settlement and the highest collections ever obtained were 
Rupees 1,226. Colonel Dixon added 8 per cent, on the outlay of the 
tank to Mr. Edmostone’s assessment which gave a standard assessment 
of Rnpees 1,515. The actnal assessment was Rupees 1,530. As long as 
Colonel Dixon lived, remissions were yearly granted, amounting in 
1854 to Rupees 450, and in 1856 to Rupees 570. In 1857, the year of 
Colonel Dixon's death, the village became kham, and Rnpees 889 were 
collected. Kham management was continued till 1871, the average collec- 
tions of the years from 1857 to 1866 being Rupees 1,230 at two-thirds of 
the produce. In 1871 a farm was given of the village for Rnpees 1,530, 
the old assessment. The farming lease has utterly rained the village. 
The average gross collections of the farmer for two years were Rupees 
1,285, and this he only obtained by screwing the last anna out of the 
people. In the year 1873-74 the people practically refused to cultivate. 
The earthworks on the railway had been started and the village preferred 
gaining a subsistence on them to working the soil for the benefit of the 
former. The village has now been assessed at Rupees 858, including 
Rapees 150 water revenue. Major Lloyd proposed to remedy the silting 
up of the weirs by two or three times ploughing deeply the dry beds of 
the streams daring the hot winds. He remarksthat the plan of jbakrog 
sluices was tried and abandoned by Colonel Dixon. In May I860, after 
a lengthened tour through the district, he submitted a long and interest- 
ing report on its general condition and the measures he had adopted for 
its improvement. In comparing his recollection of the district from 
1849 to 1853 with its state in I860, Major Lloyd was struck with the 
signs of increasing prosperity which were discernible. Lauds which he 
remembered covered with briars and low jungle presented sheets of 
luxuriant cultivation. New houses were springing up and the careful- 
ness of the petite culture in Upper Mbairwarra excited his admiration. 
He formed the putwarees into circles, a measure commenced by Captain 
Brooke, and arranged for a systematic revision of the settlement reoords, 
and a fresh distribution of the revenue. As regards the land subject to 
submersion he made some temporary arrangements, and proposed to 
exohange it for common lands on the completion of his records. 

193. Seatont from 1860 to 1806. — The rainy season of 1860 was a 
had one. What rain fell fell in showers insufficient to fill the tanks 
before the end of Angnst, and there was no rain in September. The 
khureef foiled, and bnt for the favourable eeasou io Marwar the district 
would have suffered as much as the greater part of the North-Western 
Provinces. The work of re-distribntion of the revenue was held in 
abeyance and never recommenced. Major Lloyd made an estimate of 
the probable outturn in each estate and fixed the amonnt to be collected, 
the balance to be suspended and the sum to be remitted. Subscriptions 
for the relief of the distress were collected in Ajmere to the^ amount of 
Rupees 6,000, and charity was distributed through the prineipal Seths. 
Major Lloyd made over charge to his 1st Assistant, Major Davidson, on 
the 15th Angnst 1862, and with him departed the idea that judgment 
was requisite in controlling tho, machinery of collection. The year 1882 
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was a year o E extraordinary rain averaging 45 inches; the rain was 
spread over a long time and was not violent enough to damage the tankB. 
l'he khureeE tailed : the rnbbeo was magnificent. The revenue was col- 
lected in full and the scarcity which prevailed in the adjoining States 
kept prices very high. The rainy seasons of 1864, 1885, and 1866 were 
remarkable illustrations of the great value of the tanks, for without the 
tanks each of these years would have been one of oonBidorablc distress. 
In 1864 there was an' average fall, but all the rain fell before the 
second week of August. In 18C5 there was no tain until the second 
week in August, and it stopped in the second week of September; a few 
heavy showers, however, generally filled tho tanks. Iu^ltGG the rains 
began in the seoond week of August and fell continuously and lightly 
t'll the end of tho month, In some parts the tanks were not filled, in 
others there were very heavy falls. There was a violent hail-storm in 
March 18G7, which destroyed the crops about Beawur and many of tho 
wells dried up owing to tho dofioient rain for three ycats. The revenue, 
however, was collected in full. 

194. j M r. Itidsialc, Settlement Officer . — At tho oommencoment of 
the year 1807, Mr. S. 0. B. Ridsdale was appointed Settlement Officer 
in Ajmere and joined his appointment on tho 12th January, The 
settlement did not expire till 1870 and Mr. Ridsdale was Bent thus 
early into the field in order to provide for tho instruction of the pnt- 
warecs, and that all preliminary difficulties might be surmounted. Mr. 
Ridsdale writes that he found the putwarees ontircly ignorant of sur- 
veying. while only ono of them wns acquainted with Nagri. Classes 
wore formed for their instruction, but the work progressed but Blowly; 
and it was not till November 1807 that the Burvoy was aommcnccd. 

A number of boundary disputes were decided, and in the case of several 
of the large villages, which consisted of a parent village and several 
hamlets, Mr. Ridsdale, with tho sanction of the Board of Revenue, 
formed tho hamlets into separato villages. On the 8flth Nov ember 
1808 settlement operations were closed od account of the famino which 
was impending. By this date a total area of 134,447 acres had been 
measured out of a total of 680, GSu acres at a cost of Rupees 43,178. 
Owing to the changes caused by the famine, however, it was found 
necessary to have all this work dono over again at the present revision. 

19o. Major Datidion, Deputy Commissioner . — The season of 1807 
was a favourable ono, the average fall at 15 stations was 21 ‘5 inches. 

In the previous year the Deputy Commissioner had unnoticed introduced 
n most important change into the system of colleoting the revenue. 
Hitherto the revenue had been collected from oaoh individual tenant, 
through the Inmberdar indeed, but by means of a Tehsil Chupprassie 
who assisted tho Inmberdar in summarily oolleoting the soms due. 

a i W j S , rou ak and ready one, but was suited to tho tenure 

and had worked well. Major Davidson, however, now suddenly refused 
to allow the Tehsil Chupprassios to be thus employed. The headmen 
ware reminded that it was their duty to distrain the property o£ 
those who neglected to pay their quotas, and that the only duty of 
Government was to eolloot the revenue from the headmen and to adopt 
processes of ooeroion against them should the revenue not be paid. A 
system of dastaks was infroduoed and 1,747 dastaks each charged 
wish its fee were lssnd in 1866-67. Captain Ropton succeeded Major 
avidBon in April 1808, and strictly adhered to the arrangements of 
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his predecessor. The putwarees were kept at settlement work and the 
aid of Tehsil Chnpprassies was refused; 2,159 dasbaks were issued in 
this year. The revenue was realized with difficulty and in eight 
Tillages it was eventually found necessary to concede the aid ofu 
chupprassie for whom the village paid. 

i 96. Famine of 1868-69. — The following year will long be memo- 
rable in Rajpootana as the commencement of the most disastrous famine, 
which within the memory of the existing generation had visited'the 
country. ScaToity is seldom absent from some part of Rajpootana and 
it is chronic in the eastern part of Marwar and in Bikaneer. In ordi- 
nary years oi scarcity, the people in afflicted tracts taught patience by 
constant adversity, emigrate with their families and cattle to more 
favoured regions and return to their homes in time for the sowings of the 
succeeding year. It is only when both the south-western and north- 
eastern monsoon fail that n general and disastrous famine is experienced. 
Then Rajpootana, has hitherto been destined to the miseries of a terribie 
famine of the three great necessaries of life-grain, grass, and water, 
called in the connry a “ tirual 11 or treble famine. The first famine in 
Rajpootana, an account of which has been handed down in writing, 
occurred in the year 1661 A.D. The memorial of it is preserved in tbs 
beautiful marble bund erected at Kankrouli in Mcywar at the expense 
of a million sterling by Jlaharana Raj Sing of Oodcypoor to save his 
people during the dire calamity. Other famines occurred in 1746, and 
in 1789, the latter of wliicli is supposed to have exceeded in intensity 
even the terrible one of 1812, which is said to have lasted five years, 
and has gained the name of Panchkal. Three-fourths of the cattle died, 
and as stated in the record of the famine of 1661 man ate man. Large 
traotB of country were depopulated by the famine and traces of the 
devastation caused by it were visible in Aj mere at the beginning _ of 
British rule. Since the famine of 1812 no general famine had oc- 
curred in Rajpootana. There had been abundance of local scarcity, and, 
as has been already related, there was severe scarcity in Ajmere in 1819, 
in 1824, in 1888, and in 1848. The famine of 1861 which was so 
severe over the North-Western Provinces, only affected the eastern por- 
tions of Rajpootana including Jeypooraud Ulwur, and the countries 
dependent on the south-western monsoon including Marwar were blessed 
with a plentiful harvest. ... 

197. For some years previous to 1868 the seasons Had been irre- 
gular, and as we have seen the rainfall of 1864, 1865, and 1866 was 
very deficient in Ajmere. In 1864 the rains broke up very early and 
the khureef was only half an average crop; in 1865, the rains com- 
menced veryJate so that all the early orops were lost and only half the 
latter crops were saved. In 1866 the rains were late and light, 1867 
had been better than its predecessors, bnt the country entered on the 
famine with its stocks of grain exhausted. 

198, The rainfall of 1868 was unfavourable from the commence- 
ment. The early rains of June m were not sufficiently heavy to allow 
the cultivators to plough the land and put in the seed. . Prom the 1st 
Jane 1868 to 1st June 1869, the averagefali for all the stations of Ajmere- 
Mhairwarra wbb only 7 ‘4 inches or about one-third of an average fall. 
The state of Jeypoor was as bad and at 3 odhpoor no rain whatever fell dor- 

” "• the rainy season or at least not enough to be measured by a pluviometer. 
■h* south-west monsoon failed entirely west of the Aravali. East of 
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the Aravali the rains fell only over the Indore Districts but did not 
extend over Central India and Bundelcund, the starving population of 
which provinces flocked into Malrva. In Guzerat a terrible flood in the 
early part of August swept all before it. The people saved themselves 
by getting on eminences and climbing trees, and the country was under 
water for days. Cattle and stocks of grain and fodder were swept away, 
and the element searched out and destroyed the stores of grain below 
ground. No rain fell subsequently and Guzerat itself bad to undergo 
the hardships of scarcity. The north-eastern monsoon had eqnally failed 
and great scarcity overshadowed the North-Western Provinces. Ajmere 
was thus isolated in the midst of a famine tract; it had no supplies of 
its own, and owing to the utter failure of forage the price of which was 
in many places actually dearer than grain, no carts could travel, nor 
could the pack bullock of the Banjaras of which there are hundreds of 
thousands in ilajpootana aud Central India traverse the country. The 
only means of transport which was available was camels. All the 
kaiilas employed traders, however, cease, travelling in. the rains, 
partly because no return loads of salt can be carried during that season, 
and partly beoause agreeably to the time-honoured custom of the coun- 
try camels are then turned out to graze. No regular organization for 
the supply of grain by camels was attempted by the local Administration. 

199. Towards the end of August 1S6S, emigration commenced 
from Ajmere-Mhairwarra. Wheat at this time was selling in Ajmere 
at 10 seers; barley, jowar, and grass were IS seers per rupee. Such wbb 
the scarcity of fodder that cows were offered for Bale at Rupee 1 each 
and good plough cattle at Rupees 10 a pair. No grass could be pro- 
cured by the Cantonment of Nussccrabad. The horses of the Artillery 
Battery were sent away altogether, and the small cavalry detachment 
which remained had to fetch forage from Neemuch, a distance of 150 
miles. Relief works were commenced, and iu November 1803 the Deputy 
Commissioner who had either personally or through his subordinates visited 
every portion of the district, reported on the condition of the country. 
Half the cattle had been driven to Malwa owing to absence of fodder. 
The khureef had practically failed entirely. The water in the wells waB 
scanty and had become so brackish that it was unfit for purposes of irri- 
gation. In some places where the crops had sprouted, no grain owing to 
lack of moisture had been formed and the stalks had been ent to feed 
the cattle. Ths people wore apathetic and entirely in the hands of the 
money-lenders who would make no advances. In January, Pebruary, 
and March 1869, 1*S inches of rain fell, but there was no baranee cultiva- 
tion, and the area under crop in the rubbee was confined to those locali- 
ties where well-irrigation was procurable, for none of the tanks had any 
water. Mildew and hail-sfcorms attacked the scanty crop and there 
was practically a total loss of both crops. The distress was intensified 
by the crowds of emigrants from Marwar who oame with their herds in 
search of food and pasture, and who trenched considerably on the scanty 
supplies of food remaining end consumed the little grass in the district. 
Emigration from Ajmere-Mhairwarra now went on with re-doubled 
speed, and the people were reduced to the necessity of supporting them- 
selves on the bark of the khejra tree and roots, which they mixed with 
grain and ground up to make bread. Poor-houses were now established 
aud the country waited in eager expectation for the rains of 1569, 
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200. The hot season of 1 869 was unusually protraoted, and it was 
not till the middle of July that the long-looked for rains set in. and the 
people were enabled to plough their fields. In many plaoes where there 
were no cattle, the men making 6mall ploughs for the purpose, yoked 
themselves in place of their oxen, and laboriously turned up a furrow, 
while the women dropped in the grain. There was hardly any rain, 
however, in August (only I A inch was measured in A j mere) and the dis- 
tress now began to reach its culminating point, as the prospects of a 
kbureef harvest gradually disappeared. Barks and roots even were 
scarce, and the mortality was frightful. A copious rainfall in September 
to some extent revived the hopes of the people, but these were soon des- 
tined to be dashed. Swarms of locusts hatched in Jeypulmere and 
Bikaueer invaded Marwar, Ajmere, Touk, and the northern parts of 
Mey war and devoured every green thing. 'J ho estimated loss wns of 
maize 46 per cent., of jowar 56, of bajra 67, of cotton 58, of til 73, of 
pulses 8i per cent. Grain was literally not now procurable, barley was 
selling during the month of September according to the price lists of 
Ajmere at 6J seers ; the highest pvioe it reached was three seers, but men 
with money in tbeir hands could not get food iu tho city of Ajmere. 
Importation from Bhawani and Rewnri now commenced and convoys of 
camels coming for the Sambhur salt daily brought large snpplies. In 
August 1869 an application was made to the Government of the North- 
W estern Provinces to despatch grain from Agra, hat the consignment 
arrived after grain had become cheap. At the dose of the famine the 
Deputy Commissioner estimated the Josses at 26 per ocnt. of the popula- 
tion ot 42G,000, at 33 per cent, of the cattle, and 50 per oent. of 
ploughs. Government had spent altogether Rupees 15,20,074, and of 
this amount 2,80,000 are calculated aB having been given in gratuitous 
relipf by Government. 

20 L Into the vexed question oE the adeqnncy of the relief ad- 
ministration it is no part of the object of this sketch to enter. A full 
account of what was done will be found in Colonel Brooke’s “ Account of 
the famine in ltajpootana,” which was published in the Gatctleof India 
of the 25th February 1871. The District Officers did all that men conld 
do, but no addition whatever was made to the ordinary district staff, and 
in August 1869 there was no grain in the country wherewith to feed the 
people who necessarily died. The rains of 1870 were rather below .the 
average. Ajmere got 21 inohes, Beawur 10'7, Todghur 10*8, but no ram 
fell after August. The Deputy Commissioner reported that the state of 
npathy and demoralization of the people, owing to the misery of the lost 
two years, was such that nothing availed for the collection of the revenue, 
save active coercive measures and these exoept in two instances had been 
effectual. In Beawur this year seed wheat was selling at 6 to 6 seers 
per rupee, barley at 7 seers, gram at 4> seers, and was generally repay- 
able with 100 per cent, interest. In Todghur seed wheat was selling 
at 2£ to 8 seers, barely at 8J to 5 seers, repayoble at 12 seers and 18 
seers* respectively, 

202. Hutory of collections during the famine.— 'the history of the 
collodions during the famine years may be briefly related. Though there 
was an ntter failure of the khureef crop of 1 868, yet the first instalment 
only was suspended ; 2,152 dastaks were issued in this year, and the 
attachment of the moval)le.properfcy of the patels was resorted to._ The 
patels were allowed the aid of chnppiassies to realize the autumn instal* 
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men fa from their co-sharers, for the rubbee they collected without- 
assistance. ' The number of private sales and mortgages largely increased, 
and many mortgages are recorded to hnve been made in order to procure 
subsistence and to discharge tbe Government revenue. Yet in this year 
f the of the Government revenue were collected and the people borrowed 
the money to pay it. Rupees 42,001) were remitted and the balance by a 
procedure hitherto unknown in Ajmere-Mhnirwarra added to the demand 
of the succeeding year. In tbnt year when as we have seen locusts 
devoured more than half of a very indifferent khureef harvest, and when 
Government was feeding the agricultural populationlon the relief works, 
a sum in excess of the settlement demand was collected. In 1870-71 
when seed grain was at famine prices and the country was struggling to 
recover from the effects of the famine, thirty villages and nearly all the 
largest ones were given in farm from the rubbee harvest for the amount 
of their arrears, some 40,000 Rupees. The Deputy Commissioner wrote 
that the people though quite capable of doing so declined to pay and 
anticipated the best results from the measure. The amount collected in 
this year was Rupees 2,13,160. In five villages the proprietors of their 
own accord transferred their engagements to lessees. The last three 
years present nothing particularly worthy of record. The revenue has 
been collected and the years hnve been average ones. In accordance with 
the orders of the Government of India in letter No. 116 R., dated 3rd 
May 1872, summary settlements have been made in ten of tbe most 
distressed villages, five of which had been given in farm to Seth Rajmal 
who had lost heavily on his lease. 

203. Colleetiont in Hfiairwarra, — In Mhairwnrrn it was found 
utterly impossible to collect the revenue during the famine years, and 
eventually the arrears have boen remitted, A summaiy settlement wbb 
made for Mhairwarra from the yeaT 1872-73, which was nta reduction 
of 32 per cent, on tbe settlement demand. The collections from Mhair- 
warra during tbe period of settlement ore shown in the accompanying 
table for periods of five years : — 


Tehsil. 

Cieclb. 

* <M 
glO 

'5 53 

W 00 

g® 

Ms 

Avornge collec- 
tions from 1868-59 
to 1862-83. 

Average collec- 
tions from 1863-64 
to 1867-68. 

Average col lec- 
tions train 1888-69 
to 1872-73. 
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25,279 
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91,-022 

80,416 


67.062 
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85,112 
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62,038 
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1,68,041 
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This table is instructive.. The first period show* the favourable yean 
after the settlement, during the seoond remiiiione were allowed. The 
revenue during the third period was rigorously collected, and the fourth 
period, which includes one year of the summary settlement, shows the 
average paid by Mhairwarra during the famine and subsequent yean. 

204. Results of the Famine . — The result of the famine has ben 
to throw the district into a Btate of indebtedness from which it Ji 
doubtful if it will ever recover. The assessment has never bean light, 
and the people have always been a cultivating tenantry, living from 
band to mouth, and with no resources beyond those of the current 
harvest. It is much to be regretted that instead of removing Mr. 
Bidsdale at the time of greatest need, that officer had not been directed 
to conclude a summary settlement on the assets of the villages « 
deteriorated by the famine. Instead of this the Government revenue 
was rigorously exacted from men whom at the same time Government 
was feeding at the relief works, and who from the nature of the ease . 
had nothing wherewithal to pay. The experiment of farming the 
villages while it has conclusively proved how heavy the assessmeut wif, 
has been productive of nothing but injury to the farmers and the culti- 
vators. One effeot which follows on every year of scarcity was specially 
observable in the district during the famine, and this is the opportunity 
which is given to the grain-dealers to seenre what would otherwise be bad 
debts. There is always a large amount of unsecured debt which hta 
descended from father to eon, or consists of ertoriious of the crain-dealere 
which they could not recover iu a Civil Court. A starring mnn is not 
overcautious as to what he puts his name to, and the gnm-dealere found 
their opportunity in the necessity of tne cultivators who, if they re* 
quired food, were obliged to sign bonds or to mortgage their lands for 
the full amount which the grain -dealers stated was due to them. Tbi? 
process was very extensively carried out in Ai bail warasnd especially in 
the Todghur Tebsil. 


205. Mortgages and Sales . — The accompanying table shows the 
amount of mortgage debts found existing at the present revision of 
settlement in each assessment circle, as well as the sales which bars 
taken place einoe last settlement. Many mortgages have no doubt 
escaped record, and many of them are of old standing and cannot b» bid 
to the account of the famine, hut the indebtedness on mortgage debts 
alone which exists in the district is sufficiently appalling, amounting ns 
it does in all three tehsils to Rupees 11,55,437. The mortgages in the 
district are almost all of the usufructuary kind, but it is only in isj* 
cases that the mortgagee takes possession of the land. The custom.il 
for the mortgagor at the date of writing the mortgage bond to writt 
what is called a " Gugri Ehatt " covenanting to pay the mortgagee »J 
root yearly either so many maundB of grain per hundred rupees of the 
mortgage debt (generally ten to fifteen maunds), or, when cash is ps’d, 
from 50 to 18 per cent, interest on the mortgage debt is the sum stipu- 
lated for. The rent of the land hears generally no relation whatever to 
the value of the produce. In Mhairwarra there has been & kind of 
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hove assumed a rate of 24 per cent, as the average interest on the debt. 
The figures then go to prove that an aununl sum of Rupees 2,77,328, or 
more than the net Government revenue, passes into the hands of the 
money-lenders. Id Todghur Tehsil the amount of indebtedness is sur- 
prising, amounting as it does to an annual draiu on the cultivators of 
three times the Government revenue. Besides these debts seoured ou 
the land, there are large sums duo on unexecuted decrees by agricul- 
turalists in the Ajmcre-Beawur and Nusseerabud Small Cause Courts, 
and an uoknown amount eeaured by bonds. 


Statement of mortgaged lands and lands sold since last settlement. 
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Bo. 
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Emnsar 

• • • 

4.05G 

87,789 

21,095 

1,329 

10,801 

22 

15 

Rojehur 

• » • 

2,235 

CO, ITS 

15,882 

349 

13,132 

20 

88 

Gangiram 

■ • • 

2,533 

40,241 

0,058 

400 

5,400 

16 

14 

Ajmcro 

• ■ ■ 

2,633 

1,24,392 

20,855 
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40,125 

43 

53 
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44 
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37 
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12,561 
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27 

28 
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12 

17 
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37 
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5,541 

1,08,021 
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2,325 
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80 

91 
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1,315 
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10,170 

80 

8,541 

51 

95 
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91 
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81 
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80 
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Total 

8,430 

0,41,401 

1,03,002 
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77 
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Total Mhoirwarra , 


8,10,025 

04,432 
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58 

44 

Total Ajmero diotriot . 


11,55,437 

2,77,828 
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ft l n, J' anee °f indebtedness ,— A particular instance will illustrate 
De *““ e indebtedness, and I take the village of Rnsulpoora in Per. 
guunah A]mere, composed half of DeBwalis and half of Gujars, and 
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where there were no mortgages before the famine. Tie mortgage debts 
in the village are now Rupees 4,205. Half the ciahi and more tins 
half the abi is mortgaged; there is practically no taklS. In 82 beegaha 
the mortgagees are in possession 5 in 04 beegahs instalments have been 
agreed on for the payment of the mortgage debt, aid bonds -written 
accordingly and the owners are in-poBsession : in 166 bagahs the owrm 
are in possession and pay gugri which amounts to 195 manndB, afef 
Rupees 48. The rate of interest was originally fisd much higher, 
but the buuias could not collect it, and as the people threatened to leave 
the district altogether if not relieved, the rent at first enacted has been 
much reduced. In ooe cuss when 18 mannds was stipulated as rent it 
had been reduced to three mannds. The village is a wry poor one, and 
the bnniashave been content to toko here some 12 percent, on their debt 
rather than lose their money. The village was assessed at last settle- 
ment at Rupees 782, and the present assessment is Rupees 572, yet in 
reality the produce of the village has to meet a demand of about 
Rupees 1,100 now, instead of Rupees 732 before the fanine. A succes- 
sion of good seasons may help the people out of their difficulties, bat a 
succession of good seasons is a thing more to be wished for than expected 
in this part of Rajpcotana. To protect the people agaast the bnnias in 
the matter of these gugri bonds, and to ensure that the rent slipalated 
for shall bear some proportion to the produce of the hod mortgaged, It 
lias been deemed expedient to introduce a tenant law into the draft 
regulation on substantive law, which is now before the Government oj 
India. 

207. Remark* on l Ac system of collection . — The Kstoiy of collec- 
tions has sufficiently demonstrated what was already abundantly clear, 
from a consideration of the tenure that a mouzahwar settlement cannot 
sucaeed in Ajmere-Mhairwarrn. By the term mouzahwar I mean a 
settlement where the assessment is based on the average of good ond bad 
seasons, and where the principle of joint responsibilfey is enforced in 
the collection of the revenue. The seasons present too great vicissitudes 
to allow of on equal annual demand being assessed, bat this difficulty 
has been partially surmounted in the present revision by the assessment 
of water revenue (amounting in Ajmere-AIbairwarra to Rupees 65,452 
out of Rupees 2,01,567) separately from the laud revenae on the unirn- 
gated aspect. The assessment on the dry aspect inclndet the assessment 
of well-land, but in each village where the tanks fail to fill, the water 
revenue-will he remitted each year The principle of joint responsibility 
has not been formally abolished, for cases may arise (though the culti- 
vated area cannot be largely increased in any village) in which it would 
be just to enforce it. Its evils, however, have been redaced to a minv\ 
mum. All well khown and recognized divisions of a village have heed 
allowed to choose a headman and to each cultivator has been permitted 
the option of deciding through which of the patels he will pay his reve- 
nue. The total amount payable through each patel has been added up, 
and a list of each headman’s constituents given to the headmBD and filed 
with the record. Thus in a village paying Rupees 1,010 there may be 
five patels, two responsible for Rupees £50 each, one for 890, one for 1*5, 
and one for Rupees 75. The Teheildar knows exactly how much he 
should collect from each patel, and if the representative of Bny thok or 
patti cannot be made to pay, vary valid reasons indeed shiuld be adduced 
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before the representatives of the other diriBions of the village should be 
called on to make good the deficiency. Primd facie in each a ease the 
sum should be remitted. In the draft Regulation on substantive law it 
lias been proposed to abolish the power of distraint now possessed by 
headmen but neTer exercised, and to allow each patel summarily to sue 
defaulters among his constituents in the Court of the Tehsilder. Here 
the causes of default must be enqaired into, and it is provided that the 
Tehsildar after giving a decree shall himself proceed to execute it on tbo 
verbal application of the headman. If the decree is impossible of execu- 
tion, he shall report to the Deputy Commissioner who shall give orders 
for the arrear being collected from the representative, or for its being in- 
cluded in the list of remissions or suspended balances. In all ordinary 
years tbo headmen will collect, but if any difficulty arises, tbo Tehsildar 
is foroed to enquire into its causes, and if be cannot collect it from tbo 
defaulter, to give bis reasons for further action. If this system is fairly 
worked and' it is simple enough, the difficulty of collecting the rovenue 
will -bo much reduced, and an assaraucc will bo obtained that the remis- 
sions which may be sanctioned reach the actual Bufferers. 

20S. Iiittorg of Prices .— The history of prices during the last 55 
years shows that high prices and low revenue [are generally co-existent. 
Prices were high in the first year or two of onr rule, less from deficiency 
of produce than from the demand of the adjoining States which were 
suffering from the devastations of Ameer Khan. Since then deficiency 
of produce has been tbo main cause of high prioes. Adj system of as- 
sessment, therefore, founded on the prices of grain and rising as they 
rise, is quite impracticable in this part of India. The difficulty of 
rosouing the people from the debt which now weighs them down is 
enormous. In the case of the istumrardars Government has out the 
knot by itself liquidating the debts and taking a moderate interest from 
the indebted Thalcoore, but this could not be proposed in tbo case of the 
petty owners of the khalsa. Something might ho done by the estab- 
lishment of Savings Banks on a popular basis, hut these would be only 
useful aftor the people had got out of debt, and when the buniaB could 
not touch their little hoards. At present the Civil Courts allow of no 
savings. The whole population is in debt, and their creditors leave the 
people a mcro subsistence, In going through a village when the crop 
is ripe, one is sure to meet n Civil Coart M&zkuri Peon. His duty is to 
prevont the owner of a field touching a blade of tbo produce. When 
the crop is fit for the sickle, the Government revenue is first dis- 
charged, and the remainder swept into the coffers of tbo grain-dealer, 
who allows the cultivator merely enough to prevent him abandoning 
the ungrateful task of cultivating. A provision has been inserted in 
the substantive law, forbidding the Civil Courts to dcorce a higher 
amount as interest than the amount of the original principal. An 
ordinary rate on loans is that known as " Sbakb Siwaya” or 25 per cent, 
per harvest, equal to 50 per cent, per annum. The proposal to 
establish a State granary at Ajmere and to take tho revonue from the 
worst villages in kind, might not bo undoserving of consideration, but 
that tho Railway now nearly completed from Agra to Ajmero, and 
which is destined to bo extended to Bombay, will resoue tho district 
from its isolated condition and prevent the recurrence of any such 
calamity as that of the years 18G8‘and 1BG0. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Corpi and value of produce, 

209, The accompanying Statement shows the acreage of the various! 
crops on the ground during the year of measurement, and is an attempt 
to estimate the average produce of each tehsil and its total value. 
acreage under crops includes do-fneli land or land growing two crop? 
and the price currents on which the calculation has been framed are the 1 
averages of the actnal prices current at each Tebslfor the last 21 
years. The prices actually ruling now are slightlj higher than the 
averages in which have been included the years of famine, hut 1 have' 
preferred to leave the averages as they are than to strike other ones. 
Prices havo been falling steadily since the famine, and the result of the 
advent of the Ilailway will bo to keep them permanently at a rate 
slightly above that prevailing in the Agra market, bat lower thaa the 
normal rates of the district. 
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210. The estimate of the average produce bos been founded more on 
tbe results of inquiry among the cultivators and inspection of jngKire- 
dare and farmers’ accounts than on actual experiments of cutting and 
weighing the produce. Such experiments were made by Mr. Ridsdnle 
in 1868 and by myself in 1878 and 1878, but the results gave such 
unacoountoble .variations that the method was abandoned as untrust- 
worthy. To obtain anything like a true average in this way, tbe trials 
should extend over large aTens and a series of years. None of the higher 
officials have leisure to superiateud mare than n few experiments, and it 
is impossible to make'tbe lower grades of officials careful and to prevent 
the best Gelds only being chosen. The weight of grain depends a good 
deal on the time when it is cut, that cut early tit the year being much 
heavier than that cut later ; yet no one can tell the exact deduction 
which should be allowed on this account. The experiments, however, 
are useful os a test, and they go to prove that the best well-irrigated 
land will givo about 20 maunds of barley or maize and 15 maunds of 
wheat per acre. The amount which has been assumed as the average in 
Ajmere iB exactly half of this. 

211. The crops have been divided into three classes, the Grst com- 
prising sugarcane, poppy, and what may be called garden produce ; Die 
second consisting of the main staples which are sown in irrigated land, or 
in land submerged in the tanks; tbe third comprising the grains which 
are sown almost exclusively in unirrigatod laud. In Ajmere the baruni 
area is 74,256 acres, tbe area of crops of the third class is 68,054 acres, 
and if the area of unirrigated cotton, maize, wheat, and barley be added, 
there are about 4,000 acres of unirrigated land occupied by gram and 
bejar, which are generally sown in abi land. In Beawur the barani 
area is 10,840 acres, that of Todglmr is 8,938, closely approximating 
to the area of the third class. The classification, therefoie, shows pretty 
fairly the graduations from fully irrigated to unirrigated crops, the 
intermediate olase being of those crops which generally are irrigated, and 
in the four crops of cotton, maize, wheat, and barley, the unirrigated area 
is separately sown, bejar, goji, and gram are geuernlly grown in nbi land. 

212. It will he seen tlmt the chief crops of tho district are barley 
and jowar which occupy respectively 20 and ] 7 per cent, of tbe crop 
area. Maize occupies 18 per cent., til and bajra occupy 9 and 8 per 
cent., respectively, and after these at a considerable interval comes cotton 
with 8,219 acres, nud gram with 9,648. Tbe cultivation of sugarcane 
is confined in Ajmere to the PooBhkur valley wbove it is grown without 
irrigation, and where a crop is taken for three consecutive years without 
re-aowiug. In the jaghire villages of this circle Ilupeos 10 per acre 
is the regular rent paid for sugarcane. The rates of rent iu the jaghire 
estates, where except in the oase or sugarcane, maize, and cotton, the 
revenue is taken in kind, are generally equivalent to one-fourth the 
produce, and tine would make tho produce worth about Rupees 40 per 
acre. The cultivation of melons is almost exclusively the occupation of 
a particular caste called Keers, and is chiefly carried on in the sandy beds 
of nullahs as at Saradbnain Ajmore, and at >aindrah in Beawur. The 
Keers do not pay more than Rupees 2 a beegah or Rupees 5 an nore to 
the village community, and in Beawur the rate is generally one Rupee a 
beegah, .Poppy is not' made into opium in the Ajmere District, but 
sold under the form of poppy-heuds. In JBouwar and Todghnr the juice 
is extracted in tbe usual toilsome manner by a number of inoisions on 
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the head of the plant. It will be seen tbnt the price current 0 f Beasraj 
differs considerably from that of Todglmr, which is hi be explained V 
the feet that in Todghur the price onrrent is that of the raw juice called' 
dndh. > This is either sold on the spot to bnnias w carried by tie 
people themselves to Palee, where it is manufactured into opium, is 
has been pointed out in the following chapter, nearly the whole of fe.* 
opium produce may be considered an export trade. / ' 

218, _ Jowar is grown almost entirely in unirrigaled land, and ii i 
a very different orop from the j->warof the North-Western Provinces, ■ 
where it ie generally irrigated and mannred. Here it is stunted and 
seldom more than five feet in height, the stalks are thin and the heads 
email. Except in the Todghur Tehsil, the barani land of the district 
is very poor and possesses hardly any value. It ie for the most part, 
partially disintegrated rook, and if there is a lengthened break in the 
tains, as ie very often the case, the crop sown on it dries up, Thera 
was an abnormally large amount of land sown in the year of measure- 
ment. Bajra in this district gives much the same outturn as jowar, - 
and is very inferior to the bajra of Marwar. The til in Ajmere-Mbair, 
warm is sown by itself, and it and the remaining crops of the third 
class hove both a small and uncertain outturn. 

214. It is more difficult to arrive at a fair average outturn for 
crops, such as cotton, maize, wheat, and barley which are grown in 
ebahi, taiahi, abi, and barani laud, and for these four staples I liave\ 
made a separate estimate for tbo uoirrigated area, though the abi 
has been included in the irrigated. The result of the investigation in 
the North-Western Provinces into the ontturn of cotton for 1878-7+ 
points to about SO lbs. of cleaned cotton, or S maonds 80 seers of kopaes 
as the average outturn per acre. There can be no donbt that the 
outturn of the crop in the Doab, where cotton is chiefly grown in the 
Barali and Munjah fields around the village siilr, is much larger than 
the outturn of Ajmere. Sti,ll the present estimate is 4 maumls 10 
seers in Ajmere and 5 maunds 1 0 seers iu Todghur of undeaned cotton, 
or considerably more than the North-West average. Itseems to me 
there can be little hesitation in believing the latter calculation to he 
erroneous. In the jnghire villages where rent or revenue (for the two 
terms are synonymous in the jaghire) is taken according to the crop, 
Rupees 2-1 0 a beegah, or Rupees B-i) an acre, is the ordinny rate paid 
for land on which cotton is grown, and if the expenses of cultivation 
which may ha taken at two-fifths of the total value of ths produce be 
added, it is clear that it would not pay any man at present prices to 
cultivate the crop if the valuu were only Rupees 15 or 16 per acre. 
Yet it is notorious that tbeerop does pny and the people themselves 
seldom speak of less than 8 or 9 maunds of uncleaned cotton for a 
good crop. The estimate has been made in uncleaned cotton as the 
oultivotors do not themselves clean the cotton, hut make it over as 
picked to the merchants. The outturn of wheat, Hiarley, and maize may 
be disenssed together. The irrigated area of there crops includes chahi, 
talabi, and abi land, but the outturn of these three cWes is by 
no means equal, nor is the outturn oE the land in each clast anything 
like the same. It is only in the most favoured valleys that the wells 
have a permanent supply of water, while in yeare of unfavourable rain 
many on the high grounds dry up entirely. It has been tuffieiently 
shown elsewhere that the valno of tank-laud depends on the etjaciiy of 
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each tank, and this varies from fall irrigation to no irrigation for the 
rubbee. Maize is a very precarious crop, and is often entirely drowned. 
Bnrley is largely grown in abi land, whioh round tbe margins of the 
tanks is litte hotter if at all than unirrigated land. Taking Jail theso 
facts into consideration, the estimate framed is not, I believe, too low, 

215. The value of the average produce of A jmere-M hoi r warra is 
thus estimated at Rupees 10,61,524. In this estimate is not included 
the valne of straw and "bhoosa," bnt in this district the value is 
almost nominal. There are uo large towns whieh have a demand fur 
this produce, and wbat is sold iu the towns is brought in on men's 
beads from the adjacent villages and sold at four annas or So a handle 
without, being weighed, and the rate does not more than cover the 
wages of the carriers, In the villages straw nnd bhoosa is wasted. 
Grass lands are abundant in every village, and grass is regularly cut in 
most villages. The cattle thrive better on it than on the less nutritious 
bhoosa, and as long as they have grass the peoplo do not use bhoosaat all, 

216. The prices current on which the calculation has bean made 
are the market rates ; but the price at which the cultivator has to sell 
his produce is muoh lower thau these. On the whole about 10 per 
cent . should be deducted from the estimate on this ground. Allowing 
for bhoosa, however, the value of tbe average produce to the cultivators 
may be stated at Rupees 18,00,000. The assessment of the whole 
district is Rupees 2,01,557 without cesses, or with cesses Rupees 
8,04,593. The incidence of the assessment, however, is discussed at full 
in a subsequent chapter. 

/ 217. Number of owners and tenants . — The accompanying State- 

ment shows tho number of owners and tenants nnd tbe number of hold- 
ings in each assessment circle. Tbe number of holdings in Ajmere is 
18,278, giving an average oi nearly sis aores per holding : — 
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In Beawur there are 18,688 holding* giving an avenge of two-thirds 
of an aero only. This last result is due to the euoanens number of 
mortgaged holdings, wbioh however are not really septate holdings, es 
the mortgagee allows the mortgaged fieldB to be cultivated by their 
owners. The number of owners and tenants, however, inTodghnris 
20,401,eo that there is jast one acre per sharer of cultivated land. Sub- 
division can hardly go much further. < ' 

218. Jvtrage profits of a cultivator,— "With, the and of this statj 
ment, the crop statement, and the statement of indebtedness given in 
the preceding chapter, it becomes possible to make an attempt to calcu- 
late the Average profits of a onltivator in each Tehsil, The valne of the 
average outturn is aeenmed to be that shown in the erop statement lose 
10 per cent. : from this must be deducted the Government revenue with 
cesses, the cost of production including the subsistence of the husband- 
man, and interest on mortgage debts. The balance will he the net pro- 
fit or income of the agricultural classes in Ajmere. The coat of produc- 
tion has ' been variously stated. In Mr. Hume's Cotton Report the 
details showing the total value of the produce of several food-crops 
work out to about half the valne as absorbed by the cost of production. 
In old rimes Government used to take one-half the produce from the 
cultivators, who probably had then but little more^thia'the means of 
subsistence, but one-half is a high estimate for the cost of production, 
and two-fifths cost and three-fifths residue" is perhaps narer the truth. 
The account will then etand as follows 


Jjmcrc. 

Value of produco. Jhdaetiono. 

Jtupeet. Jo peer. 

8,06,464 H evcnuo . , . 1,66,862 

Cost of production . 3,36,182 
Interest . . . 82,886 


6,85,440 


leaving a balance of Rupees 2,80,01^- to he divided among 23,403 owners 
and cultivators, thus giving Rupees 12 per annum to each sharer. 


Value of produce, 
Svpnt. 
6,31,412 


Beamr. 
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Cost of production 
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Inductions. 

Muptu. 

. . 76,142 
. . ye, 564 
. , 40,470 


sputs 

leaving a balance of Rupees 2,03,286 to be divided among IS, 826 owners^ - 
and cultivators, thus giving Rupees 14 per annum to each sharer. 
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leaving a balance of Rupees 4,053 only to be divided among 20,401 
cultivators and tenants. 

219. The .average profits of the agricultural classes are thus Rupees 
4,87,303, and in Todghur where the land is as a rule mortgaged, and 
where the mortgagors pay generally one-balf the produce to the mort- 
gagees aud discharge the Government revenue besides, the people are a 
hand-to-mouth peasautry, with a mere subsistence and with no resources 
beyond those of the current harvest. In A jmere aud £eawur there is 
a certain amount of profit, but the produce of talabi laud is a fluctuat- 
ing item, and if there is no rain there will be no produce. In a bad 
year tbe profits will ho nearly all absorbed by the loss of produce on 
talabi land. In Todghur the produce is much more constant as it 
depends on wells. The results are oerlainly provocative of criticism, 
but there is no doubt that the people have no accumulations. The 
number oE owners includes nearly the whole male population, and in 
Todghur at least they are much too numerous for the soil. 

220. The income of the landowners in the district is no doubt supple* 
merited by tbe profits on the common pasture land of the village; they 
can get wood for fuel and for agricultural implements free of cost, 
but they make but little profits ; they are overwhelmed with debt, and 
each year of scarcity increases the amount of debt, until practically the 
land no longer belongs to the recorded proprietor. 

' CHAPTER XI. 

j Trait, Manufactures, and Education and Institutions. 

221. Ajmtre Trade . — The city of A jmere was in ancient times an 
entrepdt for the trade between Bombay and Upper India, and a factory 
was established here in the early years of the East India Company 
subordinate to that of Surat. The position of tbe district must always 
render it a mart for llajpootaua for the produce of Upper India and of 
the Bombay Presidency, including European goods; but the province 
itself has no manufactures and produces but little in excess of itB own 
consumption. What import aud export trade there is, is almost entirely 
a transit trade, and an import trade can only exist in proportion as the 
province has something to offer in exchange. 

222. The tiansit trade of the district is carried by camels and 
Baujara bollocks, and till recently was much hampered by customs and 
duties. There was a trausit duty, an export duty, town duties, and a 
tax called muppa. During the last years of the Mabratta rule the ens- 
toms were farmed for Rupees 31,U00, and the taxes were retained in their 
integrity by Mr. Wilder. Muppa was the most vexations tax, and was 
the duty levied on the sale of every article in every village. Originally 
it was levied at the rate of Rupee 1-8 percent, from persons not resid- 
ing in the place in which the articles were sold, so that the every day 
transanctione between the inhabitants of the same place were exempt, 
and the burden fell on what map be called tbe external trade of tbe 
village. The chief innovation introduced by Mr. Wilder was to levy the 
transit duty on tbe maund instead of on the bnllook or -camel-load as bad 
before been customary, but his successor, Mr. Cavendish, introduced other 
proviiicus which still further fettered trade. He extended tbe mnppa 
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tax to all towns as well as villages, and to the transactions between tlia 
inhabitants of the same plaoe, and raised the rate to 2-6 per cent. 
He established a new duty in the townB of A j mere and Kekree on tha 
sale of sugar, tobacco, rice, and ghee, and for the transit trade intro- 
duced a system of rawonahs which fell with unmitigated severity on a 11 
but the richer merchants, Ho goods were allowed to enter the diBtril^, 
without a pass, and all the merchants were required to file a petition 
to take out that pass, and again on the arrival of the goodB within the 
precincts of the district or at the oity of Ajmere, to subject them to 
examination and weighment, and thus prove their exact identity with 
the species and quantity mentioned in the rawanahs. jn order to 
prevent their goods being stopped on the frontier, the mercantile firms 
at Ajmere were obliged lo obtain from their correspondents previous 
information of any despatches of goods particularizing every article, and 
then a pass had to be procured and sent to meet the goodBtm the frontier. 
On the recommeudation of a Committee in 1886, Government abolished 
this system and restrioted the customs taxes to a transit duty to be 
levied once for all on the import of foreign goods info the district, 
whether intended for domestic consumption or re-exportation. To a</oid 
vexations inquiries the tax was directed to be taken on the bullook or 
camel-load at a fixed sum. 

223. These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for many 
of the old abuses seem to have been as rife as ever in 1859 when the^y 
Deputy Commissioner complains that if a cultivator in a village a mile 
from Ajmere wishes to sell a seer of ghee iu the city, lie has to procure a 
pass from the Customs Agent in his village, slating his name and abode, 
and specifying the goods taken for' sale. On arrival at the town he 
must have his goods examined again to see if they agree with the pass. 
An export duty was still levied. In 1860 Government sanctioned-other 
reforms all in the direction of the orders of 1836, Export duties were 
abolished and the customs tax (emitted on 18 articles, while the duty 
on 17 article; was considerably Reduced. The whole district was 
consolidated into one circle, whereby the separate duties formerly 
levied in Mhairwarra and the purgunnnh of Sawar ceased. By these 
reforms the dutiable articles were reduced to 37, of which the duties -on. 
cotton, ghee, salt, tobacco, clothes, blankets, and opium cUefiy affected 
the produce of the district. The revenue from the customs before 1860 * 
averaged about one lakh, and from that year till 1868 averaged about 
Rupees 1,12,000. In 1869 onstoms were entirely abolished and all 
trade is now free as far as Ajmere is concerned. Each Native Prince, 
however, still levies transit dues in his own territory, but the opening 
of the Railways now in progress will probably invest the transit duties 
of Rajpootana with a merely historical interest. 

224. The trade of Ajmere oity has of late years fallen off con- 
siderably owing to the development of the towns of Nyanuggnr and 
Nuseeerabad and the pressure of the octroi in Ajmere. There is no 
suitable' bonded warehouse in Ajmere. In Beawur, the only other 
municipal town in the district, there is a good bonded warehouse, bnt the 
merchants in both the towns prefer to pay the octroi and assert that 
the trade is not sufficiently large to warrant their leaving their goods 
elsewhere than at their own godowns. 



225, The import trade o£ Ajmere city is estimated for the year 
1873 at Rupees 11,44,000, of which sugar aud oloth of all kinds are the 
chief items. European doth is estimated at Rupees 3,00,000, of which 
about half is re-exported. Country doth and sugar are about equal in 
value and are estimated at Rupees 1,00, 000 each. The greater part of 
the sugar is re-exported to Meywar. It comes almost entirely from 
Bhawani in Qissar. Hardly any sugar is grown in Rajpootana, aud 
this trade employs large droves of camels who return empty to Sambhnr 
about 50 miles, aud thence take return ioada of salt for Upper India. 
A great deal of the Meywar trade is now carried direct from Bhawani 
and Reward, and the goods nTe not unloaded at Ajmere. The export 
trade of Ajmere city is estimated tor 1878 at Rupees 6,05,189. 

226. Bc.mitr trade . — The new town of Beawar is rapidly absorbing 
tbe greater part of the trade of the district, and is becoming the exclu- 
sive entrepOt of the cotton trade. The cameh which bring down sugar 
from Hissar for Meywar arc laden with cotton at Beawur, and des- 
patched to Ahmcdabnd whence they return with European cloth, cocoa- 
nuts, and other articles of minor importance. The cotton is packed in 
loose bales of about three maunds weight each, and two of these form a 
camel-load. It apparently docs not pay to press the cotton, for though 
there are two presses in Beawur, one belonging to the Municipality, 
they are hardly if ever used. The value of the cotton exported in 1878, 
as nearly as can be ascertained from tho merchants, was about Rupees 
12,00,000, and of this amount 8} lakhs is stated to be the produce of 
Meywar. There is also an export trade of grain in moBl years from 
Meywar to Marwar which passes through Beawur. Marwar, however, 
is too poor to import according to its needs, and in years of famine tho 
people have no other resource but to emigrate to more favoured countries. 
The exports of Beawur are estimated at Rupees 19,27,000, the imports 
at Rupees 23,19,170. 

227. Exports from tie district . — It is difficult to form even an 
approximate estimate of the value of tlio exports from the district itself. 
The istumrar estates have never been measured, and there are no returns 
of the crops grown in this portion of the Ajmere District. The exports 
consist of grain, cotton, and opium. Without returns of the area under 
grain-crops in the istumrar estates, whioh in area exceed one-half of the 
Ajmere District, it is impossible to caloulate how much more grain is 
produced in average years than is neoessary to supply local consumption. 
In the longitude of Ajmere the harvests are so preoarious that tho grain 
trade observes no fixed rate. Some estimate, however, may bo given 
for cotton and opium, The area measured under eotton at tho recent 
settlement in the khalsa villages of Ajmcre-Mhairwarra is 8,219 aares, 
and the estimated produce of the crop is 81,665 maunds of unoleaned 
cotton. Allowing two seers per head for local consumption, tho annual 
amount retained at home by the inhabitants of tho khalsa villages is 
6,735 maunds, leaving a surplus to be exported of 26,676 maunds; the 
value of whioh is Rupees 1,29,400. Cotton is largely grown in the 
istumrar estates, the soil of which is much more suited for it than that 
of the khalsa, -and adding the jaghire villages, the value of the export 
trade may be set down at abont Si lakhs, or the amount at which it’ is 
estimated in the trade returns of Beawur. 

228, The area measured under poppy in the khalsa villages of 
Ajmere- JVJhairwarra is 2,849 acres, and the orop is valued at Rupees 
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1,30,338, Almost the whole of this is exported to Pale in Marwar, as 
of the whole area under crop 2,330 acres are in the Todghar Tehsil. 
There is comparatively little opium grown in the istunrar estates, and 
the value of the export may be assumed at a lakh and a half, 

229. Manqf actant . — A j mere possesses no manufactures deserving 
of special mention, with the exception perhaps of the salt-pans of ftamsor 
Pergunnab. The salt which in years of heavy rain mdes abundantly— 
from the soil is scraped up and thrown into large pans where it is di^£ 
solved in water. The water is allowed to run off into a lower pan whe f0 
it is evaporated. There is a separate caste called Kharol engaged in this 
manufacture, but during the dry years of famine of 18CS-C9 the salt did 
not exude, the Kharols who have no land nearly all died, and the manu* 
facture was ordered to be stopped under the impression tint it deteriorat- 
ed the soil. 

280. Education and lnttitutioin.—AB regards Pribfic Instruction 
the province is in a very backward state. There is no lettered class in 
Ajmere, and the agricultural classes are quite apathetic on the subject. 
Ont of a total number of 1,143 headmen of villages appointed at the 
recent settlement only 54 can write their names. 

281. Aimrc Cvl/ege. — With the exception of a mmthly subsidy 
of Rupees 300, which was given to a reverend gentlanan who had 
established a school at Ajmere, no attempt was made by Government to 
provide for the education of the people till the year lB5L,when a school 
which had been sanctioned by the Court of Directors in 1517 was opened 
at Ajmere. The school was affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1861, v 
and since that time 87 pupils have passed the Entrance Examination' 
and eight, of this number the First Arts Examination. In 1868 the 
school was raised to the position of a College, but with a stiff of teaohers 
limited to the requirements of the First Arts Examinationofthe Calcutta 
University. 

282. The College at Ajmere ia a commodious bnilding situated 
about a mile from the city. The present staff consists ofa Principal, a 
Head Master, a teacher of mathematics, an assistant teacher of mathe- 
matics, and 17 assistant masters. The number of pupikgn the rolls at 
the close of 1872 was 285, of whom 181 wsre Hindoos and 54 Mahome- 
dans. Of these 90 studied English and Urdu, 88 studied laglish, Urdu, 
Persian, and Arabic, and 107 studied English with HindiaDd Sanskrit. 
The total income of the school was Rupees 32,708 including a Govern- 
ment grant of Rupees 27,921, and the expenditure was Rupees 32,0j68. 
Attached to the College is a boarding-house for the accommodation 
of boys from the village schools who have obtained scholarships, and 43 
boys resided here in 1872. 

238. Elementary Schools .—' There are 18 Elementary Schools sup- 
ported by Government in Ajmere, and 11 in Mhairwarra. lie former are 
attended by 671 pnpils, the latter by 286, giving a total of 982, in- 
cluding 25 pupils attending the College with scholarship. Of this 
number 910 are Hindoos, and only 22 Mahomedans. Ofthe Hindoos 
412 belong to the shopkeeper class, 1ST are classed as agriculturalists, 
and 94 as artisans and labourers. The total cost of these schools during 
the year amounted to Rupees 18,244, of which Rupees 12,778 was a 
Government grant. The average daily attendance was only 688. 
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234. No arrangements were made at Colonel Dixon's settlement 
in 13 50 for the lew o f a scho ol cess, but shortly after the announcement 
"oTtbe aisesgment, - 'k> schooliPwerF established in A j m ere-M has r warra, 
and Colonel Dixon possessed* sufficient influence to induce the people 
^todefrayo. large portion of tbeir coat. The number was subsequently 
reduced to" 57, and the contributions were continued ns long as Colonel 
Dixon lived. After his death, however, the clamonrs of the peopl e against. 
the coes beca me so. violont that tiuvornment authorized” the cessation 
“of theoontribution, and all schools except thoBo supported by Govern- 
ment were closed. The intensity of the unpopularity of the cees may 
be gathered from the fact that when the sisteyn-law of the Bhinaie 
Baja performed suttee in 1857, thTlasTreqnesF of" the Brahmans who i 
surrounded the pile was that she might use her influence for the aboli- 
tion of the cess for village shook. 

^ ^Mission Schools. —On this subject the labours of the Rajpoot* 
ana branch of the United Presbyterian Mission deserve notice. The 
whole oost of the schools etablishcd by the Mission is borue by the 
Mission Board- and grauts-in-aid though offered have been refused. The 
Mission has established four Auglo- Vcrnaouiar Schools, one at Ajmere, one 
at Beawut, one at Nnsseerabad, and one at Deoleo. besides 52 Vernacular 
Boys’ Schools and six Vernacular Girls’ Schools; 2,1 42 boys nod 290 
girls are taught in these schools, total 2,432, and the average attendance 
in 1872 was 1,975. Most of the girls and a email proportion of the 
hoys are the orphans who were left destitute iu the famine of 1869 and 
who have since been fed, clothed, and educated by the Mission. The 
boys are taught useful trade, and the hamlet of Asapoora near Nusseora- 
bad and another near Ajmere have been founded on land purchased by 
the Mission for the purpose of opening a career of agriculture to the 
young community. The Missionaries of whom there are nine including 
medical practitioners in the district, complain oE the difficulty in getting 
the children of the cultivating classes to attend, school, which they attri- 
bute to the apathy of the parents and to the influence of the bunios who 
are steadily opposed to the enlighteament of the cultivators. 

230. Literature and tie Press , — .There is no indigenous literary 
class nor was there any Printing Press in Ajmere till 1871, when a 
-Native gentleman from the Punjab established one. Prom this Press 
the Rajpootana Official G a telle issues in triglot form-— English, Hindi, 
and Urdu, and the publisher is allowed to add a supplement which is an 
ordinary newspaper. The Gazette 1 b largely subscribed for in the Native 
StatcB of Rajpootana, as it contains all official orders affecting Rajpoot- 
ana as well os the province of Ajmere. The present eireulalion 
(August 1374} is 325 copieB ; the Government subsidy is Rupees 1,200, 
and 50 oopies are weekly distributed among Government officials. 

237. Mago College . — In the latter part of the year 1870 the late 
Earl of Mayo visited Rajpootana, and in a Durbar held at Ajmere 
suggested to the Princes and Chiefs there present that a College should 
be established at Ajmere, where the future rulers and nobles of 
Rajpootana might receive such an education as would fit them for their 
high position and important duties, The proposal was warmly espoused 
by the Chiefs and a sum of Rupees G,2G,000 promised for the endowment 
of the College. The principles on which Government aid is to be given 
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have been Wd down ar fellows by Uir Government cf Iodia:— "Tt,t 
contributions promised by tbr Chief* amount tr* Rupee* C,i<>,00D, and U 
is erprctr j that they will eventually attain th<- sum cf tttru Ukht, 
Supporting, however, that they do net etefcl the form*.* sum, this at 
4 p*r rent. would give aft endowm-nt of Rnp*ei per annuo, 

which jt has always hern undrratred would It* available far the saLiy 
of the Principal and the r-la*a‘.bnal M'.ablhhtnimt or for a part of tiv* 
r »*t thereof. To this sum it will prcluMc t" found nrrrmrr that 
Government should give adlition for th J r-lt;*alin"nl staff. Tar 
a mount nccde-l may be a?iusf'J at Ruy*-» l, f| bu a month, or £1,203 a 
yr.»r which rrprr*en!e a capital sum of three klhs of rupee?, 

23S. " Hie Jltc+llenry in Council «r.vl«w that tin aenslanro to L? 
pivett hy the Government of India should tahe the form cf the grant 
of a sum equal to tor c-.mlribatm* of the Ctncfe towards th* endowment 
which may he taken at s-ven laths. In this c.»Wdati js will b- inclu.ltd 
— (1) the captlalirnl value of the ad litina whuh it nay h- fined neve** 
nrv to mate to tlio sum cuntrilmt*-! hy th- CutVf* to the endowment at 
estimated above ; aid (;) th* cost cf the Cillegc building and the 
hotnee for the Principal an l one English Mute*. A* th- loanling* 
house* t» b* ere-ted tty the Chiefs for the students fmm their States 
will he jeiid for hy them in a I Kliott to their nitriimtinn? t> the endow* 
incut, ro His llxcelb npy in Council etclu lee from the sum now sane* 
limird the charge of the l-oanlltip-hnu i- to b« erected by Government 
lor pupils from Ajmcie.” 

23t>, Tiif site chosen for the College i« that of the i'll Retldcaey of 
the Agent to the Gorernor-Oetier.il about two miles rail of Ajcmrc 
city, nnd the area of land which It no Ik-’u appropriated for thr College 
hoarding-house* and grounds is ISO ncrci', Th- pen.'ra! srh-me is that 
of n main building « ith n re parat* biardingdionsc for th* student* cf 
each State nnd houses lor the masters diep»«e>l on tnree sides, the west 
front lookin'; towards Ajuiore city nnd the Taragliur Hill. Ko design 
has ns yet (August 1S74) been sanctioned for the main building. The plan 
originally prepared nl Simla in the rummer of 1S71 under the supervision 
of Lord Mnyo sens of the Greek order, hot at the end of that year an 
alternative design in Hindoo nrohiti'cturc was called for, nnd subsequently 
n design on the model of the Koldapoor Ilipli School was prepared. 
Meanwhile Government sanctioned Rupees Sl>,00(> for a boarding* 
house for the Ajmorc students, and the Mahamna of Oadevponr, the 
Maharaja of Joypoor, nnd tho Mnhsmjn of Jodhpaer have sanctioned 
aimilar sums for the bontilingdinuses of the pupils from their States. 
The Durbars of Ulvrnr and Tonk have nlso contributed. Tire boarding* 
bouses are now in progress, nnd it i9 intended to open the College ns soon 
ns these arc ready, the present Residency being used as the College 
proper until tho main building is completed. 

"dO- Dhpevtariet, — Ajmcre-Mliairwarm contains seven dispensa- 
ries, tho Suddcr dispensary nt Ajmore, nnd tho dispensaries at Kckrcc, 
Mnssoodn, Pisnugnn, nnd Itamsar being under tho charge of the Civil 
Surgeon. Tho other dispensaries are nt Dcawurntul Todghur, nnd nro 
under tho ohargo of the Assistant Surgeon nt Ilcntvur, who is a native of 
licngal. The income of the dispensaries during the year IS72 was 
Bupees 4,985, of which Rupees 2,512 wns no Imperial charge, 
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The expenditure was Rupees 4,368, o! which Rupees 8,642 was tlie coat 
of establishment. The balance in the treasury at the end of the year was 
Rupees 2,282, The number of in-patients' was 356, of ont-patients 14,666. 
In 1869 the revenueof the dispensaries wasRupees 1)751, of which Rupees 
1,400 was a Government grant. The number of patients was 119 in-door 
and 5,168 out-door, Tho great want of the district in respect of the dis- 
pensaries is that of competent native doctors, and it has been proposed to 
establish a medical school at Ajmere, as it has been found that the Ben- 
gali Baboos do not make these institutions popular with the people. It 
may he added that a small enclosure adjoining the Ajmere dispensary 
has been sot apart for lunaties, hut there is no Lunatic Asylnm in the 
province. 

241. Poor-houses .— -In this place may he given an account of tho 
institution attached to the Dargha Ehwaja Sahib, which is known ob 
the " Lanper Khana, ” and is the only institution resembling a poor- 
house in tac district. The custom of giving a daily dole is as ancient as 
the shrine itself, and is alluded to in all the old grants. Two mannds of 
barley are daily cooked in a chaldron with salt and distributed at day- 
break to all who come. The average daily attendance is about 400. No 
enquiry is made ns to the recipients. Besides the 730 mannds of grain, 
which arc thus j'early consumed, G04 maunds are annually distributed to 
infirm women, widows, and other deserving persons at their own houseB. 
The whole charity is in charge of two Darogahs who receive pay. Tho 
cook, water-carrier, and other servants receive pay in grain. In times of 
scarcity a second dole is issued in the evening. The normal cost of tho 
charity is about Rupees 3,000 per annum, of which amount, Rupees 
666, a large percentage, is the cost of supervision. 

a CHAPTER X. 

Sy Operation of the present revision prior to assessment. 

242. I joined my appointment in Ajmere on the 6th December 
1871, and by the end of the month the survey was commenced in all tho 
three Tchsils at once. The sanctioned staff for each Tehsil, though sub- 
sequently it was considerably increased in Ajmere, was a Superintendent, 
Sndder Munsarim, and five MunBorims, The services of Punna Lall, Toh- 
sildar of Todghur, and of Ajodhya Prasad, Tebsildar of Ajmere, were 
placed at my disposal by the Deputy Commissioner, and they were 
appointed Superintendents in their respective Tehslle. Ramnnth joined 
his appointment as Superintendent of Beawur from the Punjab, and 
Pundit Mabaraj Kishn, who had been nominated Extro Assistant Com- 
missioner, arrived at Ajmere on the 14th February 1872, The work of 
survey was finally completed in June 1873. The efforts of Mr. Ridsdolo 
to instruct the putwarees had been fairly successful, and sanotion had been 
accorded to the employment of two putwaree instructors during the inter- 
mediate period. The Ajmere putwarees measured 272,741 acres, the 
Beawur putwarees 97,582 acres, and the Todghur putwarees, who were the 
most ignorant, 80,188 acres. Out of a total area of 792,413 acres 
exclusive of jaghire, the putwarees have measured 400,506 acres or rather 
more than one-half, 

248. At the time of Colonel Dixon'e settlement there were two 
separate standards of measurement adopted in Ajmere and Mhairwarra, 
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The Ajmere bccpftli was a squaro of 44 yards, or 1 ,080 square yards. 
The Mhairwarra bocgah was a square o£ 42 yards, or 1,704 square yards. 
Two and a half Ajmere bcegahs are the exact equivalent of an acre, the 
relation of the Mhairwarra boegnli to the acre is expressed Ly the frac- 
tion 2*7487, There were no kaeba bcegahs known in cither district, 
and as it appeared that there was no poptilnr feeling or desire among the 
Mhairs to retain thoir local bcegah, orders were issued that the whole 
district should be measured with the Ajmere chain. 

244. No classification of soils is recognized in Ajmere or Mhair- 
warm, and the people know no other division of the land than that 
founded on its means of irrigatoiu. They divide the soil into chain or 
land irrigated from wells; talabi or land irrigation from tanks, or hy lifts 
from a nullah ; abi or laud submerged during the rains in the beds of 
the tank ; and barani or unirrignted land. This was the classification 
adopted by Colonel Dixon, and this classification was adhered to in the 
present measurement. It seemed worse than useless to attempt n classi- 
fication of soils, which was locally unknown, and which could net bnve 
been relied on for assessment purposes. Onr addition was, however, 
made in distinguishing tho manured fields, Loth on the map and in the 
khusrn. 

245, The measurement wnx carried out hy menus of the plane table, 
and to each four or five measuring parties a Munsnrim svas allotted, 
whose duty was to test the measurements and the entries in the khusrn. 
Tho work was ngniu tested hy the Sadder Mun«arim or Superintendent, 
and the measurement in a large percentage of villages was ngain tested 
by tho Extra Assistant Commissioner or myself. The outside boundary 
of tho village was in nil cases laid down and thoroughly tested hy 
diagonal lines before the field survey was allowed to he begun, but in 
the larger villages it wns found convenient to divide the area into several 
“chats ” and to complotc tho boundary line of these before the rest of 
tbs boundary was commenced. 


240. Form of khnsrn adopted . — A form of khusrn (new at least 
to me) was adopted at the suggestion of Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner. 
In the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab the khusrn is a list of 
fields numbered and entered in the khusrn in succession as each field is 


measured. From this list it is nccoseary subsequently to pick ont the 
several Golds belonging to each owner or tenant, and the paper thus mndo 
which shows the amount of land held by each individual, is called th» 
khoteoni. It is a clear advantage if the two papors can be combined 
into ono, and a khnteonl made out on the ground, and it is possible to 
do this if there bo a correct list of holdtngt mndo out before the mea- 
surement commences. This was done while the boundary survey was 
being made, a Munsarim prepared pedigree tables of all owners of 
land in the village; tho chief tribe in the village coming first and the 
remaining oastes following in alphabetical ordor. Each owner or body 
u 0 y. rB ™ holding was undivided had a separate number 
attaonea to hra name, tho numbers being consecutive from the eldest of 
the first to the youngest member of the last caste. The khusrn was then 
made ready by entering at appropriate distances the names of tho owners 

aBd t b l ?? n,b ® r of thc holding. The measurement of tho 
fields then began, each field, as it was measured, being placed in tho vacant 
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space under the holding to which it belonged. Por sake of referenoflj 
an index was simultaneously prepared on which consecutive numbers 
for the fields had been printed, and which was completed by entering 
opposite the number of each field the number of the holding in which 
it would be found. If any fields were found mortgaged or cultivated 
by tenants, such fields were shown separately as a subordinate holding 
of the principal number. Thus, if 25 was the number opposite the 
name of Baldeo Jat in the pedigree table, the land held by Balden 
himself was shown as No. 25, If he had mortgaged part of his land 
the mortgaged fields were shown as ”, y, etc., according to the number 
of mortgagees, and the fields held by tenants were shown asfp, -j, etc,, 
according to the number of tenants. In this way there was no difficulty in 
immediately ascertaining the amount of land belonging to eaoh individual. 

247. There was some difficulty at first in getting the pntwaree* 
to understand the system, though in a Bhort time they thoroughly 
mastered it, and the pedigree tables in the larger villages were not 
always ready when they ought to have been. To make a khuteoni on 
the ground requires more care, and perhaps the exercise of a little mow 
intellect than is required for the preparation of a list of fields. Still 
the entries in the khuteoni are the same as those in the old form of 
khnsra, the constant attendance of the Zemindars is equally necessary 
in either case, nnd the khuteoni as formed in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces is morcly on excerpt from the khnBra, and contains nil the errors 
which may have crept into that paper. There is undoubtedly a great 
saving of time and money under the new system, both in the labour of 
Bnbsequcntly picking ont the fields and in the cost of fairing. A second 
man, generally a relation of the putworeo, was given to each measuring 
parly to write the khusra, and with two men, one of whom need receive 
but a very small salary, the work I believe proceeds as rapidly as with 
the ordinary khusra, and if tho pedigree tables are properly drawn rip, 
it iB just as free from liability to error. On tbe whole the plan has 
worked well^and were I commencing another settlement, I should re- 
commend its adoption. A few experienced men should be sent into 
tbe district previously, however, to make out pedigree tables in the 
larger villages, and the staff of Munsarims should be inoreased, so as to 
give not more than three chains to eaoh Munsarim. If this is done 
and the Munsarims will work, all subsequent attestation, except that 
of the Superintendent, might be dispensed with, and the papers sent 
to bo faired immediately after the completion of the measurement. Tho 
plan, however, demands an intelligent nod painstaking Btaff of Mnnsa- 
rims, but intelligence and unremitting attention are not always met 
with in combination, 

24S. Boundaries , — Comparatively little difEcnlty was experienced 
in the matter of boundaries. There were not many disputes, and Mr. 
Rldsdale had decided several. What disputes arose Were generally 
about some barren ridge of rock or piece of stony waste for the exclusive 
possession of which neither party could offer any evideaoe. Such dis- 
putes were deoided by a reference to Colonel Dixon’s maps and the 
boundary laid down as nearly as possible according to tbe line then 
taken, This was the method which both parties desired, and the only 
odd practicable except arbitration, a method which only breeds further 
disputes in this distriot, 
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CHAPTER XL ^ 

General principles of assessment. 

249. Mode of assessment hitherto adopted .—' The mode o£ assess- 
ment, ■which has hitherto been Adopted in Ajmerc-Mhoirwarra, has been 
sufficiently explained in the Chapter on the Land Rovcnuc Administra- 
tion. Tho chief peculiarity is that owing to the small number of 
villages to he assessed and tho perpetually recurring khnm system, tho 
assessments have never been founded on or checked by rates, bnt bare 
been exclusively based on the history of past collections. The assess- 
ment of tho North-Western Provinces under Regulation IX of 1S33 
were deductive, that is the Settlement Officers from estimates of Tcbsil- 
dots, past fiscal history, and other general data, first calculated the 
nmounnt of revenue which a given tract ought to pay, and then distribut- 
ed the sum over their soil areas so ns to obtain rafeB to be applied in 
the assessment of individual villages, The process in the recent revision 
of settlement in tho North-Western Provinces has been inductive : the 
rent-rates which each class of soil actually paid hnve been investigated 
and discovered with more or less certainty, and the total demand for 
the tract is found by applying those rates to the soil areas. In no 
settlement of Ajmorc or Mhairwarra has any attempt been made to 
employ cither tho inductive or tho deductive process, nor bnvo rates of 
any kind over boon worked out. The assessment of each individual 
village has been a deductive guess of the assessing officer. 

250. Preliminary orders of Government . — The first orders of tho 
Government of Indin, ns regards the present revision, were conveyed 
in letter No. 377R., dated 28th October 1871. It was ‘determined 
to renew tho settlement operations which had been suspended owing 
to tho distress of tlio country during the famine, and the Settlement 
Officer was directed to conduct the settlement generally in accordance 
with tho principles of the North-West system ns embodied in Mr. 
Thomason's Directions to Settlement Officers, and in the first of tho four 
circulars of the Board of Revenue. The North-West system, however, 
was not to bo rigidly adhered to, but to he modified so as to be adapted 
to local usages. In paragraph 4 it was ordered that a separate water- 
rate should, be assessed on land irrigated from tanks being fixed (on 
tbe_ supposition of the full 'supply of water in tho tanks) at a maximum, 
which might he lowered or altogether remitted by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, according as the quantity of water during the agricultural 
season of each year fell short of that maximum. 

251. Subsequent orders of Government . — Assessment in the North- 
Western Provinces are based on rental, and on the 22nd December 1871, 
instruations were requested as to the principle on whiob the revenue 
Aculd be aasBessed and the share of the produce whioh should betaken as 
the due of the State. It was shown that the decennial settlement was 

' bnsed on collections at one-half the produce, and Colonel Dixon's settle- 
• ne ?v 00 ^ eo ^ ons °t two-fifths of the produce in A jmtre, and at one-third 
in Mhairwarra, and it was assnmed that one-fourth of the gss produce is 
abont equal to two-thirds of the rental or net produce, and hat one-sixth 
o the gross produce was about equal to one-half the rental or net produce. 
JLUe Commissioner recommended one-sixth as the standard, and the Chief 
mmiBBioner, in his No. 96, dated 6th February 1872, remarks on the 



rates paid in the adjacent Native States : — "Where the barani (rain* 
crops) area is small as in Moywar, 25 per cent, ot the gross produce is 
levied. In Marwar where the areas are extensive and where the sandy 
loam gives heavy barani crops, S3 per cent, of the gross produce is taken 
from ordinary cultivators. In Jeypoor both rates prevail; Jats paying ae 
high as 50 per cent. One-third is the regular rate paid for rubbee crops” 
Colonel Brooke was of opinion that one-quarter of the barani crop is 
lost every fourth year in Raj poo tana, which would be tantamount to a 
loss of a whole crop every sixteenth year, or an average loss of 6| per 
cent, yearly. On the whole he calculated that the Native States take 
26 per cent, of the gross produce or with exactions 82£ per cent., and on 
account of the extra cesses for roads, schools, etc., he proposed to res- 
trict the demand to one-fifth of the gross proiuoe. 

252. The reply of the Government of India is contained in letter 
No. 116R., dated 3rd May 1372. In the opinion of Hie Excellency in 
Council the province is far from having reached a state of advancement, 
at which the assessment could safely be based on any calculation or 
estimate more or less conjectural of the amount either of the gross or of 
the net produce. The preferable method is the empirical one prescribed 
in Section 81, et aeq., of the Circular dated 9th April 1839, which the 
Board of Revenue in the North-Western Provinces issued to guide the 
Settlement Officer in effecting the now expiring settlement of the pro- 
vinces. The authorities who issued that circular had to face much the 
same difficulties, and to provide a remedy for much the same evils as 
those which have now to be enconntered in Ajmere. There was great 
inequality in the assessment, great difficulty in collecting the demand, 
and a constantly reenrring need for remissions as to the proper amonnt 
of which there was the utmost uncertainty. The point of importance 
therefore was to discover, not to what the Government was entitled, but 
what the several villages could pay for a Beries of years with some degree 
of certainty and ease. With this view the object set before Settlement 
Officers in the circular referred to was to ascertain in what villages an ap- 
propriate demand had been collected without consequent impoverishment, 
and taking them for theirsbaDd&rd to assess the rest accordingly. In Aj- 
mere evils similar in character, though probably more aggravated in de- 
gree, should, His Excellenoy in Council conceives, be met by an applica- 
tion of a similar method, and with this view I am desired to convey the 
following instructions for the gnidanoe of the Settlement Officer : — 

He will of course at first divide the villages to be assessed into 
groups, so ns to avoid applying an uniform rate to those of which the 
characteristics are markedly different. 

In every group he should then select some specimen villages in 
which the records of the Deputy Commissioner's Office and local enquiry 
will show him that the revenue has been paid with a fair amount of 
ease. In this inquiry he will, of course, leave out of eight the experience 
derived from seasons of exceptional drought, whioh Bessons will, when 
J&ey recur, continue to be treated exceptionally by the grant of suitable 
remissions. 

From the statistics in these specimen villages he should then work 
out fair rates for the different kinds of soil in the fashion well-known 
-to Settlement Officers. 



As a last step in the operation he should apply these soil-rates to 
the remaining villages) the accounts of the past collections and re- 
missions in which he should carefully examine, with the view of judging 
whether the amount indicated by his soil-rates could fairly be paid, 
making such abatement or enhancement as the experience of the past 
may seem to dictate for the future. In working out thiB detailed 
assessment the Settlement Officer should, I am to remark, aim at fixing 
an amount which can be paid in a year of not exceptional drought; 
extraordinary bad seasons being, as has been above prescribed, left to be 
dealt with by the application of extraordinary remedies. 

258. In a subsequent letter No. 98 R. , doted 17th June 1878, the 
Governor General in Council, “ while considering the plan described 
in letter No. 11 6R., for calculating the revised assessment to be very 
suitable to tho circumstances of the disrtict of Ajmere and Mhairwarra, 
had no objection to the Settlement Officer basing his initial calculations 
on the standard of one-sixth of the gross produce. The gross produce, 
however, must be taken as only one of many data required to enable the 
Settlement Officer to equalize the assessment and judge what the lands 
assessed oan fairly be expected to pay with reference to their past fiscal 
history and present condition. 

254. The sum of the instructions given for the settlement was 
therefore as follows 

Fir slip . — To divide the villages to be assessed into circles of assess- 
ment. 

Secondly . — To assess the water revenue of tanks separately. 

Thirdly ,—* To equalize the demand, and from data of all kinds to fix 
the assessment at such a sum as the village could fairly be expected 
to pay in a good average year, regard being had to what they had 
hitherto paid, and to their condition now after the famino of 18G8-59. 

265. Division into assessment circlet . — For purposes of assessment 
the distriot of Ajmere has been divided into five circles, and each 
TehBil of Mhairwarra has been divided into three circles. The circles 
correspond pretty olosely with the natural division of the country by 
ranges of hills, on which tne distribution into pergunnahs was origin- 
ally based, but no classification except that of forming circles without 
regard to proximity in place can prevent inferior villages being classified 
with superior. The real source of wealth is the water-supply, and 
where there are no real springs in any of the wells and the country is 
not level, the question of water-supply has to be considered in every 
village almost for every well, 

256. Jjmtre assessment circlet,— In the Ajmere District the main 
grounds for a division into ciroles are the saline nature o£ both soil and 
water in theRamsar Pergunnah, the Ana Sagar Lake, and the Poosbknr 
Sand Hills. The "first circle is conterminous with the Ramsar 
Pergunnah, and is a plain stretching eastward from the further range of 
the Aravali Hills. The water in the wellB is generally brackish especially 
where the supply is small, and the soil is saline except round Srinuggnr 
where rt is sandy. It is here that Colonel Dixon made the majority of 
l j ^ tanks, which have long and lo w embankments with shallow 
beds. The second circle includes the hilly villages round Bsjghur and 
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the plain stretching towards Pisangun. In this plain the wells are on 
the banks of sandy water-channels, there is less tank irrigation than in 
Bamsnr, hnt more than in the Gangwana Circle; and the water-supply 
generally is rather better than in the Gangwana Circle. The third 
circle comprises the villages north of the Ajmere valley, and has been 
called the Gangwana Circle from the jaghire village in its centre. Tbo 
tract is for the most part a broad unirrigated plain with a gradual slope 
from the hills, which bound it east and west towards the centre into 
the drainage channel, which runs northwards into the Sambkur Lake. 
There are hardly any tanks in the circle, nor any sites suitable for them. 
The wells are situated on tbc banks of the drainage channel or of its 
tributaries, and the quantity and quality of tho water-supply varies in 
proportion to the distance of tho wells from a nullah. Towrda the 
hills the water is brackish and deficient in quantity, and only found 
at a cosidcrable depth. The fourth circle is that of Ajmere anil 
comprises the villages which lie in the valley of the Sagarmati, and 
those beyond the Ajmere valley which are similar in characteristics. 
Here the wells possess generally a constant supply of water, cultivation 
is careful, and tho soil, except immediately under the hills on each side 
of the valley, is fertile. The fifth circle is that of Pooshkur, which 
is peculiar and unlike the rest of the district. Tho perguunah consists 
of a series of sand hills with natural ponds in the hollows. In these 
hollows and round tho margins of tbc larger depressions, sugarcane is 
grown without irrigation. Uuirrigatcd wheat aud barley arc also grown 
in the moist laud of this pergunuah, and not elsewhere in the district 
.except in abi land. 

,• 257. Heatour ancimmt circles ,— In the Beawur Tehsil the Bca- 

wur Circle comprises the villages between tbe high ranges of the Ara- 
vali, which separate the pergnnnah from Massooda and Mat war. The 
circle depends for its irrigation almost wholly od tanks. The soil is 
poor, the rock is very close to the surface, and the rainfall unless re- 
tained by an embankment rapidly finds its way into Marwar. Except 
to the north of the Station of Beawur there are but few wells. On the 
eastern side there is a succession of tanks whose gathering ground is tbc 
land between tho high range to the east and the lower range towards 
tbe centre. In this latter range are situated some of the best embank- 
ments in the district. Dilwara, Gohana, Kalinjar, Sarhena, Dewatan, 
Jowaja; while in the centre of the circle are the large reservoirs of 
Kalikankar and Kabra, Tho second circle, that of Chang, contains 
the hilly villages on the Marwar 6ide of the Tehsil. The valleys are 
not so rich as on the eastern side, nor is the water-supply bo good. 
The centre portion is the woist, the southern portion whore are the 
large tanks of Lnsani, and Jalia second is the best. The third cirolc 
comprises the small British pergnnnah of Jak, Shamghur, and tho 
Mcywar Pergnnnah of Saroth, and the cultivated land mostly lies in tbo 
'jjjlam beyond the ranee. The Boil is the best in tho Tehsil, and tbe water 
is sweet, bnt the rock is very close to the surface, and the supply in the 
wells very much dependent on the rainfall. There are bnt few tanks, 
and, with the exception of Lotana, what exist are all small ones, 

258. Todjiur attttmenf circlet, —The Todgur Tehsil has a mnoh 
larger percentage of irrigation than either Beawur or Ajmore. It con- 
sists generally of narrow valleys/ tbe fields on each side of the central 
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, watcr-conrso being formed into terraces by dry stone walls. The first 
circle is that of Bbaelnn, which inoludes the pergunnahs of Bhaelau 
and Kot Kirana and the t nlabt villages on the western side of the Tebsil. 
The pcrgnnnnh of Kot Kirana contnins only four villages, Bhaelan con- 
tains 17, and of theso 16 have been founded since tho commencement of 
British role. This circle resembles the Mnrwar Circle of Beawnr, of 
which indeed it is n continuation. The second circle in that of Diwcr 
nnd includes the Diwer Pergunnah and the villages south of theTmlghur 
Hills. Irrigation depends nearly entirely on weils. On the Marwar 
side the country is very hilly and tlm cultivation is confined to very 
small valleys. On the east the circle ndjoins the table-land of Mevwar, 
but there is but little land and that poor barani within the plain itself. 
Tho town of Diwer lies on a high ridge, and in years of deficient rain- 
fall, suffers from deficiency of water in tho wells. The third circle is 
that of Todghur, and except on the eastern boundary which extends a 
short distance into the plain the cultivated land lies in small valleys 
among the hills. The villages of Barer, Mand lan, and Todghur are ns 
"nod ns the beBt of the Diwer Circle, but the cluster nf villages between 
Maudlno and Bali pulls down the average of the circle. ° 


259, Jttettmenl of ualer reetnue . — The question of assessment of 
water revenue is one wliieh abounds in iliiliculties owing to the varying 
capacity of the faults, and it was only after the measurements were 
c ura plot™ and the statistics oFcaoIi vfllam* had been prepared, that «nv 
thing lib* « satisfactory solution 0 r them difficulties pre-ented itself 
The assessment of the Beawnr Tebsil wa, the first taken i„ hand, and 
in Beawnr that of the Beawur Circle. In this ciiole are nil descriptions 
of tanks and the “njonty of the large links are to bo found here The 
largest tanks when full w.ll irrigate both harvests, mid the people can 
obtain from them ns much miter as they like. The smallest tanks m 
the most favourable years conta u on v water for an iiis„m,.; 17; ' ?■ ' 

cd. It was apparent that no one rate couid he fixed on whmh would be 
B0 equitable assessment on nil t|le lanJ K ttthbi 

consequently necessary to classify the tanks r , 11 wn . e 

classification and having fixed ou rough work-inn- ^ orme f a rough 

proceeded to examine each viilu»e The mnin A' ! • °'i Caek c aBS > ^ 

which irrigate the mbbeeand tankewbiah d” tofi ^T" lan . fcs 
takable, especially during the winter ? t ii 1S "''Uerally uiiims- 

than overage rainfall T then fom,^ Bea = ou . foli rT a. .vear of more 
the land under each tank lmd been paving and* wi • i° ° | d kLu ' vl f ' vIlich 
dered fair, nnd compared the«c with m, S ° R< i ^ ,0 . *. l lc l^ople consi- 
nued this work in ead, Vi )£ "& tr ft roles. ] conti- 

Tebsil was completed I had fired on fiw Uwt 1 tho ‘"^Don «t the 
rates for eaoh class. Thai the classification**? t”"? ? mde 01,6 BP P ara,e 
it would he perhaps presumptuous to , ' 0D °[ tal, hs is perfectly correot 
myself, and that at a timXu t b.1mrfT’ e b “l \ 7 i } -d cvet ? 

I believe that the classification and rate's a^nol^ \' d " Bd up > 1,ad 
rates are average rates for each olassof tnnt ji m "°i L i n etrQr< ’ rhe 
by them m assessing the land under each taut iTi' 1 was e “ it!ed 
in every instance. I followed ,L htauL ^ etldldn «t adopt them 
Ajraere, in the latter of which Tehslls tha*^ T C,ple in Tod g hw a « d 
•d and third olass, tke tonts “ rc nearly all oE the 
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• 280, Classification of tails.— The 
determined on were ns follows:— 


classification and rates as finally 


First . — Tanks which irrigate both harvests when filled. The beds 
of these tanks are submerged, and they were excluded from the asses- 
sable area, The rates for the land under these was Rupees C per acre, 
of which 10 annas is soil revenue, and Rupees 4-6 water revenue. In 
good villages a rate was charged for manured land which brought the 
soil revenue up to 15 annas. 

Second,— Tanks which irrigate the rnbbee once, perhaps twice, but 
insufficiently, The heds are generally sown, but not till late in the sea- 
son, and the crop in the _bed is poor. My rates for these, for tnhbi, 
and abi were 

Water revenue, Soil revenue. 

Ft, a, p, Ft. a. p, Rs. a. p. 

Talabi 3 12 Oof which 2 15C 0 12 6 

Abi 14 0 

Total .5 0 0 

The rate of 0-12*8 including manure advantage. 

TMrit . — Tanks containing water sufficient to give a sowing waler- 
ing for the rnbbee, bnt no irrigation. The beds of these tanks emerge 
■in good time and the water has been sufficiently long on them to pene- 
trate and moisten the soil, These were assessed as follows 

Water revenue. Boil revenue. 

Fs. a. p, Its, a. p. Fs. a. p. 

Talabi 2 IS 0 of which 2 0 0 0 12 0 

Abi 1 14 0 „ 0 15 0 0 15 0 


Fourth .—' Tanks which only give n watering for rubbec sowings 
when the rains are so favourable that there is little or no water expend- 
ed in khnroef irrigation, but which fully irrigate kbureef. My ratoB 
for these, and the majority in Beawur belong to this class, were 

Water revenue. Soil revenue. 

Fs, a. p. Rs, a, p, Fs, a, p. 

Taiabi 2 8 0 of which 1 9 0 0 10 0 

Abi 1 14 0 „ 0 15 0 0 15 0 

Total .410 

, Fifth -Tanks which never have any water for rnbbee Bowings and 
which no not fully irrigate tho khureaf when much water is required. 
The water does not remain long enough upon the beds thoroughly to pane* 
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trate and moisten the soil, but the rubbeo crop which can always be 
grown in the bod except in years when there U no rain at all is generally 
quite as valuable as iho khurecf crop below the dam. 

Water revenue. Soil revenue. 

Hi. a. p. S*. o. P> ■S** a ‘ P> 

Tnlabi .19 0 o£ which 116 0 7 6 

Abi .14 0 


Total . S 18 0 


The distribution o£ the talabi rate between soil and water revenue was 
effeoted by assessing the highest rate for barani as soil revenue. It 
mast be romembered that if there was no water in the tanks there would 
be praotically no cultivation, for in such a year the rainfall would estg- 
p'A/iesi, as the tank received no water, be insufficient or nil in and nbont 
that particular tank, and without a good rainfall unirrigated land in this 
district is worthless and hardly repays its cultivation. The soil rate 
therefore was kept low and the water charged with the larger portion of 
the rate. 

261. Alternative ichemci for the tolleefton of the water revenue.— 
The question then arose as to the system under which the water revenue 
amounting in the whole district to .Rupees 55,482 should be collected. It 
had beon proposed to contour the tanks nnd fix a gauge which would show 
the supply of each senson, and to charge for the water by the cubic foot, 
leaving the distribution to the village community. This would perhaps 
he the most perfeot system, but the task cf contouring all the tanks in 
the district would require a staff of Engineers for several years. It 
had been suggested to form the tanks into zonps of rainfall and to givo 
the Chief Commissioner authority to ullow remissions of water revenue 
when the rainfall of that zone as measuied at an appointed station 
within it fell below a certain number of inches. But here the extreme 
partiality of the rainfall frustrated the scheme. It will often be raining 
heavily ou one side of a hill, while the other will be perfectly dry, nnd 
when the rainfall deponds now on the eastern nnd now on the western 
mousoon, no zones can he formed. Besides which, the filling of the 
tanks depends on a burst of rain of three or four inches at a time ; when 
the nuns are light no water finds its way into the tanks, though the rain- 
gauges may indioate an average fall. Moreover much depends on the 
time of the foil. If the foil h early in the year, the water may evapo- 
rate before the time it is required for the robbee. There seemed no 
alternative, therefore, except that of annually examining the area 
irrigated from each tank. ” 

262. Explanation of the lyitem adopted . — It seemed impraotionble, 
however, to test eaoh. year the area irrigated by' all the small tanks, nor 
in their case did it seem neocBsnry to do so, sinco even a moderate shower 
will till them, and they never do irrigate for the ruhbee. In all tanks, 
therefore, except thoBa of the first class in Beawur and Todghur, the 
water revenue though separately recorded for the whole village, nnd for 
eaoh holding, has been included in the khewat or record of individual 
responsibility’. An engagement has been taken from the village .to pay 

i2 
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so modi including water revenue. It will be for tbe revenue authorities 
to determine whether the whole amount should .be collected in any one 
year. In all ordinary years the whole amount will bo collected, and tbe 
Deputy Commissioner has no data on which to found his proposals 
for remission. The villages irrigated from the tanks of tbe first class 
in Beawnr and Todghur and nearly all the tank-irrigated villages in 
Ajmere have been assessed differently. In their case the water revenue 
has been entirely excluded from the khewat and the villages have keen 
assessed at so muoh plus slump sum for revenue. A list of nil these 
villages showing the soil-rate, water-iate, and amount of water revenue 
assessed, is given in Appendix A. Tho total water revenue thus exclud- 
ed from the khewat is Rupees 37,172 out of Rupees 55,4'12, bo that this 
class is by far the more important of the two. It will ho observed that 
the rates of water revenue aro not quite uniform even in tanks which 
have been put in the fust class in ear.lt tekwl. This is partly owing to the 
poverty of the soil under the lowly nsssFsrd tanks, and partly owing 
to the deteriorated state of tho villages in question where I found it 
impossible to take full rates. Allowance ior tbe first cause should 
more properly have been made in the soil-rate, yet having, in the first 
instance, fixed that low, since without water no tank land will grow 
anything more than a precarious batani crop. I was obliged t o make 
tbe remission out of the water-rate. 

203. This lump sum then is a maximum, which, supposing the 
irrigated area to remain each year the same as in tho year of measure- 
ment, each village should pay during the term of settlement in each 
year. It remained to provide machinery for its collection, for its reduc- 
tion when the irrigated area should he reduoed, and for its enhancement 
when the irrigated at ea should be increased. It would have been easy 
to declare that all land irrigated from tho tank in any year should pny 
the rate at which the measured area bad been assessed, but the defects 
of ft fixed rale seem to bo, first, that no incentive to economy in the use 
of water is offered, (and when the duty of distribution must, in a great 
measure, be IcEt in the hands of tiic village community, this is a most 
importnut consideration) ; and, secondly, no motive is supplied to the 
headmen and the village community which would cause them to take 
care that none of their number take water without paying for it. On 
the contrary it is every man ’s interest to defraud Government as muoh 
as possible. On the other hand it having been decided that it was 
necessary each year to tost the irrigated area in order to discover the 
amount of water revonuo which should be taken, it was imperative that 
any proposed system should combine with it the advantages of n water- 
rate, and should be framed so as those oaly who received water should 
pay water revenue. This was the more essential since it is tho custom 
for those fields which are nearest the tank first to obtain water, _and if 
there is any deficiency the fields furthest from the sluices get uone. 

284. Tho system which has been adopted is explained iti full in 
my No. 164, dated 24th April 1874, and the engagements have been 
taken from the villages accordingly. Tlielump sum is to be made good 
from the fields actually irrigated each year, unlese its incidence on the 
irrigated area exceeds a oertnin fixed maximum or falls below a certain 
fixed minimum. Thus in the ease of Dilwara Tank them were 244 acres 
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measured as talabi. The water revenue of the village was assessed at 
Rupees 1,088, being at a rate of Rupees 4-6 per acre, as the irrigated 
area appeared to represent the full capacity of the tank as it now exists, 
and the rate and the resulting assessment seemed fair and reasonable. 
It was provided in the engagement that this sum, Rupees 1,063, should 
be yearly made good by the irrigated fields except when its incidence on 
the irrigated area exceeded Rupees 5, when the actually irrigated area 
should be assessed at Rupees 5, and the balance remitted. It was pro- 
vided further that when the incidence of the assessed water revenue 
fell below Rupees 3-12, the actually irrigated area should be assessed at 
Rupees 3-12, and the excess credited to Government. As long as the 
irrigated area fluctuates between 213 and 2S9 acres the revenue is un- 
changed, though the water-rate varies each year. As soon as the inci- 
dence of the assessment shows pressure the pressure is relieved ; and if the 
existing tank is extended or by greater economy in the use of water the 
irrigated area is enlarged, Government will reap a benefit during the 
term of settlement. Well-land below the dam has all been assessed as 
such ; and as it will no longer pay owners of well-land to take water from 
the tank, they mnst nse their wells and the water may be carried to 
fields which are now unirrigated. The advantages of the system seem 
to be — 

Pint . — A certain amount of stability is secured for the water 
revenue, for in all ordinary years there will be neither remissions nor 
enhancements. 


Second . — When water is scarce, it may safely be presumed that those 
who get it oan make larger profits out of it than they can when il is 
plentiful. In such years they pay a higher price for the water. On 
the other hand when water is cheap and plentiful, those who get it pay 
less than the assessed rate. In no case does any man who does not get 
water pay anything. 

Thirdly . — It is the interest of the headmen and each zemindar 
within the minimum, t, «., in all ordinary years, to economize and spread 
the water, for each man’s revenue is lightened thereby, while for the 
same reason it is the interest of each to bring within the irrigated area 
all land, actually irrigated, and to prevent any ' one of their number 
defrauding Government. 


In the detailed working of this plan difficulties will no doubt arise, 
but I foresee none whioh are insurmountable. Even now most of the 
putwarees thoroughly understand it, and there is nothing which the 
people will not understand when it begins to work. 

256. Treatment of tnbmergei land. — The land submerged in the 
beds of the large tanks has been left unassessed, but a clause has been 
inserted in the engagements of those villages which have land both 
above l and l below the dam, providing that it shall he optional with the 
deputy Commissioner to levy revenue on such land as emerges and is 
cultivated in any year in which a remission of water revenue is allowed. 
lhe revenue thus to be levied has been assessed at a fixed ratp, generally 
12 annas a beegah or Rupee 14 an acre. There are several villages, bow- 
" h l le the y land in the bed of a tank, yet have no land 
W “ “r, pay 5 ? water rcvfnue ' They are enunciated in the 
last column of Appendix A and consist of 26 villages in Beawur TeLsil, 
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and the Teli?’ Thok in A j mere kusbab, There are no such Tillages in 
Todghur. In these villages the submerged area has been left unas- 
sessed and treated as a fluctuating mabal, It has been provided in the 
engagements that these villages shall be yearly inspeoted and the exclud- 
ed land which shall he found cultivated shall be assessed at a fixed rate 
generally, also, Rupee 1*14 per acre. In this way the difficulty which 
has hitherto always attended the collection of revenue from submerged 
landr has been removed, a difficulty which was perpetually cropping up 
during the ourrenoy of Colonel Dixon's settlement. 

266. Rale-Report .— During the cold season of 1R72-78 I was en- 
gaged in forming circles and in collecting materials for a Rate-Keport 
which was submitted on the 7th May 1873. The measurement of the 
villagPB in no one circle bad been completed, and consequently it was 
impossible to verify the rates which were framed by reasoning from 
Colonel Dixon's rates, and the general rise in prices and suoh rates of 
collection as could be obtained from the imperfect statistics of the 
•joghire villages and such villages as had been let in farm. The rates 
fixed for each cirole ore shown in a Statement in Chapter XIIII, but 
they were rather too high, and I have not been able to work up to 
them. More particularly as regards the rates for talabi land I had not 
been able to arrive at any definite conclusion at the time of writing this 
Report. The aim was to form rates which should represent one-sixth of 
the produec, and the result of the application of the rates- to the areas 
gives a total of 300,920, The value of the produce of a good overage 
year has been estimated in Chapter VIII, at IS lakhs. 

CHAPTER Xu. 

Assessment Statistics. 

Section 1, Jjmcn. 

267. The accompanying Statement shows thcarca, psst nnd present, 
of tho khalsa villages in each assessment oirole. The figures of present 
Btate include, 
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268. In the whole Tclisil there is 11 per coot. of the cultivated area 
manured, and 25 per cent, protected by wells and tanks. There is only 
26 per cent, of ruhhec crops and 50 per cent, of the culturable area still 
remains to be brought under cultivation. There ate 4,28S wells worked 
as against 4,042 in Colonel Dixon's lime, giving nu average of 4J acres 
per well. The large number of 1,000 wells have been recorded as not 
worked. Some of these are entiiclr out of repair, but many of them 
are those which have been dug in situations whole they on)j’ hold water 
in years of favourable rain. The well area can hardly be appreciably 
increased except by the construction of new embankments and tilt* exten- 
sion of old ones. There arc on au average two acres of uncultivated land 
per head of cattle. 

269. Comparison with forme statistics . — It will he instructive to 
compare the statistics of agricultural wealth with those collected at the 
settlements of Mr. Middleton ic,lS26, and of Mr. Edmonstonc in 1886, 
In Mr. Middleton’s time 1,850 wells were recorded with 3,67h ploughs. 
Ten years later, and after the fnmiue of 1838-34, Mr. Edmonstonc found 
3,185 ploughs and 1,575 wells. Ploughs are now 8,42u, giving an 
overage of 13 acres per plough. Ia Colouel Dixon's time there were 
only 6,00-1 ploughs enumerated. Ploush bullocks and cattle have also 
increased since Colonel Dixon's time. It would seem, therefore, that the 
losses during the famine fell upon the accumulations of the years suc- 
ceeding Colonel Dixon’s settlement, and that though the Deputy Com- 
missioner estimated that the cuttle had diminished by one-lhird, sod the 
ploughs, by one-half during the disastrous years of 1868-69, yet the 
district, is more full of agricultural wealth now than it was at the time 
of last settlement, • The same fact ns hereafter remarked is observable 
in Mhairwarra, 

270. Fast and present demand.— Ihe arrangements made at the 
present revision about cesses are in accordance with the orders of the 
Government of India in letter No. 52 R., dated 9th March 1874, liable 
to revision at next settlement. The arrangements are the same in all 
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tbi'M'Tehsils. ", From the Government demand six percent. Wf Been 
■‘ .floSlnoteS j five per ceDt. being' allowed as the’ pay of lumberdars/ands 
j-one per bent, as the pay of aaiidars or circle headmen.- The remainder; 
'•constitutes -the net Government demand. To this has been added TO? 
.{per cent.,13} per cent, belonging-to the district funds, and the remainder- 
{ CJ per cent, belonging to the Pnlwaree Fond. At last settlement the’ 

; headmen were paid Ey being allowed to hold at privileged rates, and’ 
the Bond Fund and Talao Fond were included in the assessment. For’ 
purposes of comparison, therefore, the former assessment should be com* 
pared with the present gross demand, excluding pntwarees* fees. The 
subjoined table shows the previous groBB demand, the demand proposed 
by the Superintendent, the demand by revenue rates, and the present 
-assessment;— 
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271. flamsar was by far the most heavily assessed circle at last 
settlement. Two-thirds of the taiabi area are in this oirole, and it was 
owing to ColonerDixon’s eystem .of assessing tanks, as explained in the . 
Chapter on the past revenue administrating that this circle was assessed 
at so much more than it could bear. It has already been mentioned 
that five villages, formerly .jagbire/ have been - added to the Pooshkur’ 
Circle since last settlement' - .Tnfe present assessment is a reduction of ■' 
14 per cent, on Colonel Dixon's settlement. The loss on the circle rates'; 
in the Bajghnr nnd Gangwnna Circles is obfefiy in the class of taiabi. 
The villages which lie on either side of the Ajmere valley oould not bear 
the cirdo rat® of the Ajmere Circle. 

. ' . SECTION It 

MHAIBWABBA, 

■ 272. The accompanying Statement ehowe the ares, past and present,'; 
of each circle of assessment. The total area of the revenue anrvey of) 
2248ia 386,503 acres, that recorded in Colonel Dixon's boobs is,8S2,8S7; 
aores.; .By, the, present measurement the area is 432,089 acres.;, The. 
discrepanoy.is very large, , and -fill the results of, the topographical j 
survey arejcnown, the real' aria muat remain involved in doubt. . '* 
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It must be remembered that of seven pergunnahs only one was regularly 
surveyed in 18lS, six porgunnahs were kid down trigonometrically, 
Colonel Dixon's kbusra measurement extended only to tbe cultivated 
area, the billy parts of tbe district were drawn roughly on bis mops by 
band, and the total area of hie villages was token from the results of 
the revenue survey which wns carried out vory hurriedly. At the 
present revision, the whole area has been measured with the plane table 
and nearly entirely by experienced Amecns. Only by such a measure- 
ment was it possible to put a stop to the intctmiuable boundary disputes 
which are ever rife in Mhairwarrn. 

278. The cultivated area is 407 acres lees thnn at last settlement. 
The area protected by wells has increased by some 600 acres, talahi line 
fallen off by 800 acres, nbi by 8,200, while barani has increased hy 
some 1,5!H) acres. The decrease in the telnbi area is confined to the 
Beawur Tehsil. This is partially, hut very slightly, I believe, owing to 
the silling up of tanks. The real cause of the deficiency is due to (be 
succession of dry years preceding the measurement. All fields which 
were regularly irrigable • from a tank weic classed ns talab), whether 
they had arlually been irrigated in the previous yar or not, hut 
some of the more distant fields had not received water for several years 
and were classified as barani. The great decrease in nbi is due to two 
causes, one affecting chiefly the Bcawui Tehsil, the other the Todghur 
Tehsil. The beds of the large tanks which are only ficed from water 
in years of very deficient rainfall were at last settlement measured and 
/assessed as nbi, while at tiie present revision they have been excluded 
. from the assessable area and will come under assessment when actually 
cultivated. In Bcawur Circle 1, +12 acres arc thus submerged, in tlio 
Chang Circle 1+1 acres, in flic Shamghur Circle 8+ neves, and if these 
areas be added to the present total, the cultivated area of Beowur 
Tehsil is as nearly as possible the same as before. The second cause of 
the diminution of abi is the different system of classification which was 
adopted now and formerly for tbe fields known in the district as 
“ Pamband." These ore terraced fields in the hilly poitious of the 
district, which are supported hy a wall of dry stones, lu some cases 
the wall is substantial and retains watir to moisten the field, but in 
general it merely prevents tbe field being washed away. These fields 
were at last settlement recorded as nbi, but have now been measured ns 
bnrnni, and it is on account of these fields that the haiani rate of 
Todghur is eo high as it is. On the whole, then, the cultivated area in 
both Tehsils is stationary ; in Todglmr Tehsil the land protected by 
wells has increased by between 5 and 6 per cent. The following State- 
ments give the same statistics as have already beeu given for Ajmere v— 
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274. In the Bcawur Telisil there ie |lfi per cent, manured an 3 S3 
per cent, protected by wells and tanks, In Todghur 19 per cent, is' 
manured and 62 per cent, protected by wells and tankB. In each Tebsil 
the cultivated area is 66 per cent, of the cultnrable. At last Battlement 
it was 74 for Mhnirwarrn, but the present measurement has been mneb 
more searching (ban the last, and probably nearly all the isolated spots 
which can by any possibility become cultivated, have been brought 
within the cultnrable area. It will be observed that while Ajmere has 
only ] per cent, of crops of the first class and only 38 per cent, of 
crops of the second class, Mhairwarra has 4 and 61 per cent., respectively. 
There is 40 per cent, of rubbee against 26 in Ajmere, Tbo manured 
area in Todghnr at last settlement has not been procurable; but no 
doubt it was higher than at present, and there is a falling off of 7 per 
cent, in the manured area of Henwur. In Beawar (hero are 1,996 wells 
working as against 1, -167 in Colonel Dixon's time, giving an average 
of 81 acres per well. In 'lodgbur there are 6,771 wells working ns 
against 4, 052 at last settlement, givintr an average of only 1 i nores per 
well. There are nearly 2,000 wells in Mb&irwarn wliiob are permanently 
or temporarily ont of use. Ploughs and plough cattle have increased 
considerably in both telisil-’ in spite of the destruction caused by the 
famiuo. Cattle, including sheep and goats, hove nearly doubled in the 
Beawnr Tebsil, and have more than doubled in Todghur, but the figures 
of last settlement as regards small cuttle are probably not reliable, 
Water, it will be ohserved, is found nearest the surface in Ajmere. and 
gets further from the surface as one goes south -till nt Diwcr the wells 
are very deep. The height of Water in the wells, however, depends entirely 
on the season. In the dry season of lb7K72 I measured a dry well at 
Diwer which was 61) feet deep, and next year this well was brimming 
over. The next table shows the previous gross demnnd, the demand of 
the summary settlement, that proposed by the Superintendent, the 
result by revenue rates, and the present assessment. 
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276. The present assessment of MLainvarrn is a redaction of 25 
per cent, from the revenue fixed by Colonel Dixon, bat is an increaso 
of 12 per cent, on the amount of the summary settlement. I have been 
unable to workap to the rates in any circle. There was a considerable 
loss in water revenue. The rate for borani in Beawur Circle, was too 
heavy, and when the villages of Mhnirwarra jut ont into the Meywnr 
plain, ns in the pergnnnahs of Jak, Sharoghur, and Todghnr, the barani 
could not bear the proposed rate. ThB rates generally wore suitable for 
the good villages ; those re hi oh strike one’s eye in passing through the 
country, but an examination of each village whith the map and the 
knowledge of the capacity of a village, which can only be obtained by a 
comparison and collation of statistics, showed that the revenue rates 
were pitched rather too high, lnolnding cesses, the assessment of 
A jmere-Mhairwarra is 3,04,508, the result of the application of reve- 
nue rates gives Rupees 8,00,920. The reduction in the assessment of 
A jmere-M hairworm amounts to 10 per cent. 

276. Meywar and Marwar-M hairuarra—The land revenue of the 
villages of Marwar and hi eyrear-M hai r warra is Dot borne on the rent- 
roll. The receipts are paid into the personal ledger and credited 
periodically to the States conacrned subject, to deduction on account of 
costs of management. Statements D and E in the Appendix show 
the revenue and area of each torritorial division of Mbairrearra. 
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274. In the Beawur Teheil there is |lfi per cent, matured and 83 
per cent, protected by wells and tanks, In Todghur 19 per cent, is 
manured and 52 per cent, protected by wells and tanke. In each 1'ehBil 
the cultivated area is 66 per cent, of the culturable. At lsst settlement 
it was 74 for Mhairwarrn, bnt the present measurement has been much 
more searching than the last, and probably nearly all the isolated Bpots 
which can by any possibility become cultivated, have been brought 
within the culturable area. It will he observed that while Ajmere has 
only 1 per cent, of crops of the first class and only 38 per cent, of 
crops of the second class, Mhairwarrn has 4 and 61 per cent., respectively. 
There is 40 per cenf. of rubbee against 26 in Ajmere. The manured 
BTea in Todghur at last settlement has not been procurable ; but no 
doubt it was higher than at present, and there is n falling off of 7 per 
cent, in the manured area of Beawur. In Beawur Iheie are 1,096 welle 
•working as against 1,157 in Colonel Dixon's time, giving an average 
of 8i acres per well. In 'lodghnr there are 6,771 weliB working ns 
against 4,052 at last settlement, giving an average of only 1 j acres per 
well. There are nearly 2,000 wells in Mbairwarn which are permanently 
or temporarily out ol use. Houghs and plough cattle have increased 
considerably in both tehsils in spite of the destruction caused by the 
famiue. Cattle, including sheep and goats, have nenriy doubled in the 
Beawur Tchsil, and have more than doubled in Todghur, hut the figures 
of last settlement os regards small cuttle are probably not reliable. 
"Water, it will be observed, is found nearest the surface in Ajmorc. end 
gets further from the surface as one goes south till at Diwer the wells 
arc very deep. The height of water in the wells, however, depends entirely 
on the season. In the dry season of lhfl-72 I measured a dry well at 
Dirver which was 00 feet deep, and next year this well was brimming 
over. The next table 6hows the previous gross demand, the demand of 
the summary settlement, that proposed by t.he Superintendent, the 
result by revenue rates, and the picsent assessment. 
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275. The present assessment of Mbairwarra is a reduction of 25 
per cent, from the revenue fixed by Colonel Dixon, but is an increase 
of 12 per cent, on the amount of the summary settlement. I have been 
unable to work up to the rates in nny circle. There was a considerable 
loss in water revenue. .. The rate for barani in Beawur Circle, was too 
heavy, and when the villages of Mheirwarra jut out into the Meywar 
plain, ns in the pergnnnahs of Jak, Shamghur, and Todghnr, the barani 
oould not bear the proposed rate. The rates generally were suitable for 
the good villages ; those which strike one’s eye in passing through the 
country, but an examination of each village whith the map and the 
knowledge of the capacity of a village, which can only be obtained by a 
comparison and collation of statistics, showed that the revenue rates 
were pitched rather too high, lnoluding cesses, the assessment of 
Ajmere-Mhairwarra is 8,04,593, the result of the application of reve- 
nue rates gives Rupees 8,09,920. The reduction in the assessment of 
A jmere-M hairworm amounts to 19 per cent. 

276. Meywar and Marwar-M kairwarra— The land revenue of the 
villages of Marwar and Meywar-Mhairwarra is not borne on the rent- 
roll. The receipts are paid into the personal ledger and credited 
periodically to the States concerned subject to deduction on account of 
costs of management. Statements D and E in tbe Appendix show 
the revenne and area of each territorial division of Mhairwarra. 
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tboy represent a {oil two-Gfths of tbe produce. Several of the former! 
and especially Seth Raj Mai, who had more farms than any one else, 
were eo inexperienced in collecting rentB nnd wore so badly served that 
they did not collect nearly what they should have collected. Still soma 
of them collected their full dues. Malji, the Komdar of the Bandnn- 
warra Thakoor, was not deceived by his tenants. Chcetar Sing and 
Saligmm Jyotishi probably collected rather moro than their due. Seth 
Fath Mol had very good gomashtas, and both he and Chand Mai spent 
a very large percentage in the cost of collection. On the whole, I can- 
not think, that they collected less than one-third. The total of the 
rent-rolls is Rupees 80,000, and the gross produce of these villages would 
therefore be valued at R upecs 2,40,000. The present assessment of these 
villages is Rupees 51,400 without ccsscs and Rupees 50,835 with cesses. 
From this it would appear that the assessment with ccsscb is very nearly 
equal to one-fourth of the produce. 

281. Arpumcnt iron Jagiindars 1 eollrrliont . — "With this may he 
compared the average collections in the jaghire estates for the last 10 
years, where the revenue is always taken in kind. The jnghiredars have 
collected revenue for generations, nor have they any motive to understate 
their receipts. The average collections for 50 villages for which rent- 
rolls were procurable, were Rupees 70,870 without cesses, with extras of 
all kinds, Rupees 84,030. The rates of collection in the jaghire estates 
vary : in two or tbicc one-half the produce is paid, in a few one-fourth only 
is taken, but the general rate of collection is one-third ; nnd where quarter 
only is taken there are generally special ccsscs. In paragraph flit of the 
Report of the Committee on jaghire estates, it is stated that the collections 
with extras may betaken as equal to one-third the prodnoc. The average 
value of the produce of these villages will therefore be equal to Rupees 
2,63,908. The jaghire villagca arc in every cirulo of Ajmerc, snd the 
result of the application of the circle rates to their areas gives an 
assessment of Ropecs 5S,82S. In the khalsa villages it will have been 
seen that the result by circle rates is equal to the assessment with cesses; 
and from thiB reasoning the conclusion would follow thnt the assessment 
with cesses in the khalsa of Ajmero is between one-fourth and one-fifth 
of the produce. The jaghire villages have been assesfod for the purpose 
of levying ccsscs for roads, schools, nnd village post, and the actual 
assessment iB Rupees 02,042, or as near as possible one-fourth of tho 
estimated value of the gross produce. The villages were assessed at the 
same rates as tho khalsa, but it should be added that though the assess- 
ment was not intentionally pitched at a higher rate than the khalsa, yet 
that whenever I was in doubt I leaut to the side of severity. Thus the 
rent-rolls of the farmers and of the jnghiredars corroborate each other, 
and go to prove that the present assessment with ccsscs is equal to about 
one-fourth of the average produce. 

_ 882. Argument pom Colonel Dixon’ e direct coWeefi'cw}.— -Colonel 
Dixon in his report on the settlement of Ajmerc has given no estimate 
of the share of the gross produce, which be considered his assessment of 
Rupees 1,83,669 to take. Tho assessment, however, was based on tho 
collections during the prcvionB years when tho revenue was collected direct 
and the records of these collections are extant. Tho highest collections 
were in the year 1847-13, when the revenue reached Rupees 1,07, ,237. 
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By this year the tanks had all been constructed and the year was a good 
one. The rate of collection was two-fifths the produce from all culti- 
vators, except a few privileged individuals. Colonel Dixon had had 
great experience in direct collections and himBolf superintended the esti- 
mates. The collections, therefore, allowing for privileged rates and 
light assessment of freshly broken upland, ought to be equal toone-tbird 
the produce, and tho produce would thus be valued at R u pees 3,01,711. 
It has been shown that irrigation and cultivation is stationary 
since last settlement. The only cause, therefore, which can have 
affected the value of the gross produce is a rise in prices, for certainly no 
greater care is expended in the cultivation of tbo soil than hereto- 
fore, and th8 manured area has actually decreased. Here reference must 
be made to the table of prices since 1318 at the commencement of 
Chapter VII ; and, apart from the disturbing effects of scarcity years, 
there are grounds for asserting a general rifle in prioes. The average 
price of barley for the five years before 1847-48 and of that year itself, 
is 28 seers, the average of the years 1861 — 67 is 20 seers, and there 
is no year of scarcity in either of these periods. The rise therefore 
is abont 30 per cent, the amount which was calculated in the rate- 
report. Other things being equal, therefore, if Rupees 5,01,711 be 
the value of the produce in 1847-48, the value of the produce now will 
be increased by 30 per oent, and will equal Rupees 6,52,221. The 
present assessment, with cesses, of Ajmere is Rupees 1,66,362, and four 
times this sum gives Rupees 6,65,443. The difference may be credited 
to the account of the five Gwalior villages added to the district in 


1360. By this argument the some conoluBion is arrived at as has been 
reached by the statistics of collection in the jaghire and fanned 
villages, viz., that the present assessment with cesses is about equal 
to one-fourth the gross produce. 

283. Colonel Dixon’ i M hairworm attesmenl . — In the report on 
the settlement of Mhairwarra, Colonel Dixon has calculated the incidence 
of his assessment. He says (page 133) "The standard may be taken 
at 75 per oent. of the Government share when the takes arc filled and 
the barani crops ripen. Thus in moderately good seasons wo shall take 
an equivalent to one-fourth of the late assumed produce from patels and 
one-tlurd from the cultivators. In good seasons each may be benefited 
to the extent of 25 per cent, on the Government share. Mental anxiety, 
forethought, and precaution cannot supply deficiencies of rain. Onr 
exertions are limited to its preservation and retention on its reach- 
ing the soil. We mast, therefore, prepare our minds for remissions 
according to circumstances whenever and wherever a deficiency of rain 
prevails. Our assessment has been fixed at 75 per cent, of the Govern- 
ment share (one-third) during good seasons. We might have redaced 
this rate to 50 per cent. Still the necessity for remissions would 
occasionally exist, for it is a fact which must always be kept in mind that 
the partial replenishment of the talar s is a tint qua non of the ability of 
the people to pay the tents as fixed by settlement. Pecuniary motives 
have not alone been regarded in fixing the standard. To have settled 
the rent at slower amount would have called for the exercise of little 
exertion on the part of the people. Our polioy, for many years past, 
has been to obviate idleness, or, in other words, to keep the people so 
closely employed for their immediate benefit as to check any desire in 
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tbeir minds to return to their pristine habits of irregularity.” The 
calculation is a little obscurely worded, but what is meant is that 
assuming the produce of a moderately good year to be represented by 
tho'figurc 225, the Government demand vriill be represented by 75 or 
one-third the produce. The value of the produce in a good year may 
be represented by the figure 300, in which years the assessment will 
fall at the rate of one-fourth the produce, while in bad years remissions 
must be allowed, 

284s The former revenue of Mhnirwarra may therefore be taken as 
equivalent to one-third the produce of a moderately good year. The 
assessment was Rupees 1,72,502, and the value of the produce would 
therefore be Ropees 5,17,OSO. There are no lists of prices obtainable 
before tbc settlement, but 30 per cent, may be added far the rise in 
prices. Other things being equal, therefore, the value of the produce 
of Mlmirwarra now would bo Rupees 0,73,028, and tbc value of the 
produce of the whole district would bo 13} lakhs, wboreas it is esti- 
mated in Chapter VIII, at IS lakhs. 

285. Conct vtimi.—V ! hicb then of these estimates is correct ? And 
doee the present assessment with cesses foil at the rate of one-fourth or 
one-sixth the produce? In.Chapter VIII, tho out-goings of the culti- 
vators have been calculated at Rupees 3,04,503 for revenue, Rupees 
2,77,328 for interest on debt, Rupees 0,00, 14S for cost of production. 
The total is thus Rupees 12,7S,OG0, leaving bnt half a lakh of rupees for 
fho profits of the agricultural classes in the whole of Ajmere-Mhairwarra, 
if the whole produce is wortb only Rupees 18} lakhs. In favourable years, 
no doubt, they would make a profit, but in ordinary years it would nppear 
they have just enough to live on and no more. I believe myself that the 
assessment with cesses in Beawur and Ajmercis about one-fifth of the 
gross produce of an ordinarily good year, and that in Todghur it iB 
about one-sixth. Ajmoro anil Beawur are absolutely, stationary. In 
Todghur irrigntion has increased between 5 and 0 per cent., and an 
allowance must be made for a considerable increase in the cultivation of 
poppy which is a most paying crop. The land in Todghur is so minutely 
divided that it is onltivatcd to the highest degree. Still the assessment 
of Todghur is cot really lighter than tbot of the rest of the district, 
The rawuts are a stay-at-home race, and the averago size of a holding 
is Jess than an acre. The cultivated area is half that of Beawur, while 
the population is much tho same, and tho people would starve if much 
more land were devoted to opium, or bo obliged to buy food. Bnt if 
they come into the market as purchasers of food, they will find tlmt tho 
purchasing power of the money they have made by opium has largely 
diminished, 

280. Though tbc assessment is certainly not light yet it would 
have served no good end to have reduced it further. The people are 
accustomed to pay a heavy assessment, and if suddenly relieved by too 
much would be demoralized, while the grain-dealers and mortgagees 
would have reaped the profit. Tbc ordere, in aeoordance with wnioh 
the settlement was made, were to equalize the demand and to fix a 
sum which the people could pay in an ordinarily good year, regard 
being had to the demand which hitherto they have discharged', Tbis 
has been done, and if remissions are allowed when tbc tanks fail to fill, 
the demand is not, I think, too heavy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Revenue-free holdings. 

287. Jaghire . — The revcnne-frce holdings o£ A j mere have from 
nncient times been distinguished into jaghire nnd milk] but the only 
difference between these two is, that a jaghire is understood to mean the 
grant of an entire village or of a share of a village, while milk means 
the grant of a definite number of beogubs. There ore 64 jaghire estates, 
51 being entire villages, three being in villages which are half jaghire 
and half kbalsa. The total alienated revenue of these estates is Rupees 
63,407, and of this amount Rupees 29,557 is the revenue of the endow- 
ments of institutions and sacred buildings, the remainder is enjoyed by 
individuals or by corporations. The printed Report of the Cummitteo 
on jaghire estates, doted 16th May 1374, contains n careful summary of 
the history and statistics of each estate, and it is unnecessary in this 
place to do more than refer to that Report. 

288. Bhoom no longer n rteenue-free tenure . — Besides jaghire and 
milk there is oho the peculiar tenure known ns bhoom which has been 
sufficiently described in Chapter III. This tennro is now under the 
orders of the Government of India as conveyed in letter No. 230R., 
hated It-Vn September WJ4, no longer Tcvcrrae-iten, wnd Vat ttsmre 
the bhoomios has been assimilated to that of the isturhrardars. They 
aro a feudal militia bound to attend when called upon to put dowu riots 
or to pursue dacoits and rebels. Each bhoom holding is hound to furnish 
cither a horseman or a footman on such occasions, and yearly to pay a 
fixed amount of nuzzorana. The statistics of each bhoom holding are 
given in Appendix H. 

239. Orders of Government regarding revenue-free holdings, — Ordi- 
nary revenue-free holdings fall broadly into three classes :■ — 

hi , — Grants on account of charitable institutions and sacred build- 
ings. 

2nl . — Personal grants which aro hereditary. 

3rd , — Grants for a life or term of lives. 

On this subject the orders of Government given in letter No. 403R., 
dated 14th December 1871, should be quoted in full : — “3, It is well 
known Ibat rent-free tenures were rarely given in perpetuity by a Native 
Ruler, except for the purpose cither of endowing a religious or oharitable 
institution, or of perpetuating a succession of holy men whose vnws 
hound them to celibacy, neither of which cases would alienations have 
been recognized by a Native Government. As [a general rule other 
grants were either hereditary or without further specification, than thbt 
annual payment was to be made to a -particular individual. The for- 
mer under Native Governments were invariably limited to the lineal 
heirs of the grantee, and were continuable as' long as such heirs survived. 
The latter were often renewed to heirs by the issue of fresh Snnnuds on 
the death of the holder, 

290. “The transfer for a oouBideration of grants of this description 
.would, IIis Exoelleucy in Council believes, have been as little recognized 
oj a Native Ruler as that of grants of the description first mentioned. 
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«nd tbo inability to nlienatc is to be interred from tbo admitted fact that 
tbo tenures would lapse on the failure of heirs. But Uis Exccllcncr in 
Council is willing to commute the prospective liability of these holdings 
to entire resumption for the payment of a regular nnnoal quit-rent of 
one-fourth of the amount at which, if resumed, they would he assessed. 
In consideration of the payment of this quit-rent, the holders would be 
left to deal with the land ns they pleased, and to sell or mortgage it under 
the ordinary law applicable in Ajmere to snob transactions. This then 
should be one of the operations to be undertaken in the course of the 
re-settlement now commencing in the province. It should be applied 
only in the case of personal grants, grants in favour of Bacred buildings 
or charitable institutions remaining in force ns heretofore entirely rent- 
free, but not transferable." 

291. These orders were reiterated in letter No. C7R., dated 9th 
March 1S72:— "It is the object of Government to get rid for ever of the 
liability to resumption and to permit unreserved sale or mortgage in 
return for a quit-rent of one-fonrtb of the ordinary assessment, and His 
Excellency in Council considers it advisable to offer these terms in casea, 
in which the land granted is still in the possession of the original grnntco, 
and -to impose them without offer when the land has been alienated. 

^292. fiuUt ohtnvfi in lie inv'tlipation —In duly 1873 a set of 
Rules to be observed in Iho investigation of the revenue-freo holdings 
of the district was submitted to the Commiss ; oner, nnd these rules 
received the sanction of the Chief Commissioner in bis No. 805, dated 
29th September 1873: the gist of these rules is as follows:— 

1. The Register prepared by Colonel Dixon under the orders of 
Government, conveyed in letter No. 4311, dated 2Stli September IBM, 
shall he accepted provided tbo grantee is ill possession. 

2. Grants made to charitable institutions nnd sacred buildings are 
in perpetuity so long as the institution or building exists, hut mu uot 
transferable. All mortgages of land held under such giants shall he con- 
sidered null and void, the mortgagee being left to recover his money in 
the Civil Court from the mortgagor personally. 

3. Hereditary grants which have been transferred by sale or mort- 
gage shall bo assessed at one-fourth the ordinary rates, 

i. The rate of one-fourth is a perpetual rate, though the sum 
assessed Is liable to variation at each revision of settlement. 

' 6. In Ufa grants where more than one life is mentioned in the 
grant, no portion of the grant shall he resumed until all the lives are 
extinct. 

C. Life grants made by Colonel Dixon to patois in Mhairwarra on 
account of good service to Government shall be continued during tho 
good behaviour of tho grantees and their lineal heirs, 

7. When the land held revonue-free by a mnnfcodar is shown by 
measurement to exceed by more than 5 per cent, tho amount to which 
he is entitled, the excess^ shall be resumed, and n settlement mndo with 
the cx-maafoedar if he is also the owner. Tho masleodar shall bo 
allowed to point out the fields belonging to his grant. 
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8. Commutation from grain to oask payments shall he made at 
village rates when both the owner oE the land and the maafeedar desire 
such commutation, hut not when the maafeedar objects. 

9. All resnmptione ehall take effect from the commencement ot 
the agricultural year following the date of resumption. 

293. Procedure adopted .— The whole duty of investigating the 
manfee grants was assigned to the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Pundit 
Mnharaj Kishen, who has performed this laborious task with care and 
judgment, and the results of this enquiry have been separately reported. 
The first , step waS' to collect all the filos in the Oliico of the Deputy 
Commissioner relatiug to the rasafee holdings. Their number was 1,337 
1,130 in Ajmere, 105 in Beawnr, and 302 in Todghur. Cases already 
settled by the inolusiou of the holding in the khalsa, or by the exeou* 
tion of an order for the resumption of a life tenure were separated from 
the file, and the remainin' oases were divided into five classes—. 

1st .— Grants to cbariiable institutions and sacred buildings. 

2nd , — Personal grants which are hereditary. 

3rd . — Life grants. 

4th . — .Grants during pleasure of Government on condition of good 
behaviour. 

6th . — Grants held on condition of service (Chakirana). 

Tne nuly inquiry made in Colonel Dixon's time was os to the 
liubility of each holding to pay revenue. No distinction was made 
between grants to institutions aad personal grants, nor were the number 
of sharerS'in the alienated revenue and their shares recorded. The 
next step in the procedure therefore was to summon all the manfeednra 
and to record their evidence bb to the nature of the holding, the number 
of shares, and tho share held by each and the question of transfer. A 
genealogical tree of the maufeedars in each holding was added to the 
file. The 'evidence of the transferees was also recorded, and a statement 
in the subjoined form was prefixed to each misl 


Form of Mattfte Statement. 



Matuha of then holding ». — The following Statement shows 
the i detailed area of eaoh class of maafee in each tebsil. There are 744 
holdings m Ajmere, 78 in Beawur, and 166 in Todghur. The classified 
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abstract shows tbe area of lend wbiob bos been alienate! by Government 
and tbe amount of tbe alienated revenue 


Slotemtnl of Maafet holdings by UUilt. 
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295. G mult to charitable institutions and sacred buildings,— The 
majority of tbe Grants in favour of institutione and sacred buildings are 
endowments of Hiudoo temples, and were msde'by Colonel Dixon whose 
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practice it was on the foundation of a new hamlet to set apart a befgah 
or two for the local divinity. In only one case was it found that the 
temple connected with amaafee holding has not been kept np but allowed 
to fall into disrepair, and though this holding is properly liable to re* 
sumption, yet it has been proposed to allow it to remain revenue-free for 
the life-time of a widow who is now in possession ana who has no other 
means of support. The memory of many of these grants iB preserved in 
copper plates, a form of title deed which has outlasted all revolutions, and 
which were bnried in the gronnd in times of disturbance. These grants 
generally conclude with the following Sloiat of ungrammatical 
Sanscrit 

Abdatam paradatnm: je palant vasnmdhara. Te narah Swargam 
jaente yavat ibandra-divakfirah. 

Abdatam paradatnm: jemetant vaaumdhara. Te narah narak 
jaente yavat cbandra-divakarah. 

*■ What has been given now ie given in perpetuity, those who pro- 
tect this land shall go to heaven for as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure, and those who resume this land shall Btay in hell as long as the 
sun and moon Bhall endure. “ Another common device to ensure the 
perpetuity of a grant was to draw the figures of a cow end a pig, em- 
blems to awe Hindoo and Mahomedan governments, and in the tablet 
erected by Dndhahari, an ascetic, who received a grant from Colonel 
Dixon, the figures of two Europeans in a sitting attitude said to re- 
present Moses and Jesus Christ, aie added as an emblem to awe Christian 
Governments. 


206. In 18 caBes the lend attached to a temple wob found to have 
been mortgaged, and the transfers were nearly all owing to the pressure 
caused by the recent famine. The mortgagees have been directed to 
recover their debt from the pemonal property of the mannger. In one 
case only had there been a sale, and in this cose the temple as well as 
the land bad been transferred, and the doty of service in the temple was 
performed by the transferee. In many caBes it was found that an objec- 
tionable custom unknown under Native rule had sprang up owing to 
the negleot of the endowments of institutions displayed by our Govern- 
. , e ““W" bave begun to consider the property hereditary, 
“ been *"« ^eir heirs. The assets are thus frittered 
“ ot W* o? «« temple. In order that the objeot 
Comm L?™ ! v“ ay be “tt^ea. 't U necessary, as the Extra Assistant 
observes, that one person should always succeed as mana- 
fhl’land ^ at u e u the J. t . h !,f ut J oi Mr Y ,Ce at the temple nor the assets of 
no Stian d . bB dl TL B,bl . e amo °B heirs. The manager should make 

SuSstJk tai'nu.Kr, ""■* ,! i 

52* 5* <* *«* a rn. iSKKi *&"? 

do what they pleas J. ‘ * 

heredb toy S& .«» efoond class,- personal 

{ J ildn E hi dmu tl nr as f? ™ given as a reward for service 

of the holdings date from the** f 0 ™f “ aash )- the majority 
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■A jmoro Tcbsil in 25 villages there have keen transfers in 62 cases, ami 
revenae to the amount of Rupees 637 Lae been assessed. In Beawur 
there bos been one transfer and the land transferred has been assessed 
at Rupees 2. In Todgkur there have keen three -transfers in three 
villages, and an assessment of Rupees 5 has been imposed. The total 
revenue assessed is Rupee" 344. Where the rliole holding has been 
moitgnged, the revenue will bo collected horn the transferee, where a 
portion only has been transferred it will be collected from the raaafeedor. 
These holdings have in course of time been so minutely subdivided that 
a share often consists of only a few square yards. Divisions have gone 
on more extensively among the Hindoo holdings than among those 
belonging to Mahomedans. The recording of the shares for the first 
time ruised a considerable number of disputes, but the record bos been 
framed on the basis of possession, and in the genealogical tables whiub 
have been prepared, and in tbe evidence which has been recorded, the 
Courts will now have some ground on which to proceed in the decision 
of these disputes. 

298. Lift grants .— Life grants are only 50 in number and call for 
no particular remarks, except as to tbe procedure to be adopted iu future 
in their resumption. Thoic baa been no record of shares, yet tbe prac- 
tice bus been that the amount of share belonging to each sharer shonld 
lie resumed on bis death. Very few shares, however, were -resumed, and 
the rule that no part of a holding dependent on joint lives should bo 
resumed till all the lives are extinct will avoid much difficulty in future. 

2S9. Grants during good btfitvionr.—Xf lien Colonel Dixon governed 
Mhaiiwarra he made several life grants of small patches of land averag- 
ing in size one and a half beegah to certain headmen who had rendered 
good service to the Slue, Four patches of laud, in all 6ix lieegalis, were 
resumed on tho dentk of tbe patois, but on tbe representation of .Major 
Lloyd Government sanctioned tbe continuance of tho grants till the ex- 
piration of the term of sctllumeut, and directed the grants which bad 
bren resumed to be restored. The grantees attach an importance to these 
grantB quite out of proportion to their intrinsic value, and the gain 
to Government by their resumption would ho very small. The Chief 
Commissioner in the letter above quoted bos sanctioned these patches 
of land being held during good behaviour. 

LOO. Smite land — Ckabirana maafee is nearly all unirrigated 
land and is only found in Todgbur, It is lend held by village servants 
which has received the sanction of Government. In tbe Statement of 
revenue-free holdings requiring sanction, which haB beoa separately 
submitted, some few holdings of this class ore to be found. 

301, Casts .— -No manfee holding has hitherto paid any cesses on 
account of local funds. The orders of Government, however, enjoining 
the levy of a cess of 30 per cent, on account of roads, eoboois, and 
distriot post apply to maafee holdings equally with kbalsa, and the 
proposal of tbe Committee on bhoom and rural polios was that Rupee 
1-14 per cent, on the amount whiob would had been -assessed had the 
hoiding not bees revenue-free, should he taken as a chowkeedaree oess, 
(Seetion 32, paragraph 3 of their Report.) This proposal was sanotioued 
by Government among others in letter Ho. 230 R., dated 24th Septem- 
ber 1874, so that the total tax on maaf cedars is 6 per oont, of the reve. 
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nne which would have been assessed. The annexed Statement showB the 
amount of these cesses by assessment circles j 


Statement of eessee in Maafee holdings. 
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302. 11 aa fees in Jaghire estates . — There were 308 misls connected 
with revenue-free holdings in the jairhire estates and the sanctioned rales 
tor ihe investigation of these, provided that all revenue-free land should 
be recorded whether given by Government or by the jaghiredar. These 
holdings are chiefly in the estalcs of the tbiine° of Kliuaju Sahib and 
Milan Sahib, and the majority of them are founded on grants of the 
Emperors at the time of the endowment of the shrine. All transfers 
to strangers have been recorded and un excess over 5 per cent, has been 
resumed. Now that for the first time the estates have been measured, 
the managers will be able to apply tor the resumption and assessment of 
invalid tenures. Toe accompanying- Statement shove the detniled area 
of these holdings. The amount of revenue at village rates which has 
been alienated on these holdings is Rupees 11,820, and the cesses are 
Rupees 59 1 , of which District fund cess is Rupees 369-6, and Chotvkeo- 
dttree Rupees 221-10, 


Statement of llaafet holdings in Jaghire estates. 
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MrOKT ON THE SETTLEMENT OF HIE 


CHAPTER XV. 

Records. 

308, h'ctt system of retard adopted .— Tbe system of reoord which 
has been adopted and sanctioned for this settlement was originally 
worked out by the present Extra Assistant Commissioner, Mubaraj 
Kislin, when serving in the Punjab, It was tried in tbe district of 
Pathaukot, but was disapproved of os introducing a discordant clement 
into tbe Punjab system. Maharaj ICishn lias prepared a specimen set- 
tlement misl for incorporation in tbe Report, and as the system which 
has been adopted differs from that generally pnrsued and owes its origin 
to him, I have deemed it only fair to him to translate the misl and the 
original, and the translation will be found in thcJAppendicas, The misl 
is in every way a complete one, though the village of Bhagwnnpnnm does 
not exist, and the system of record can be easily and thoroughly under- 
stood from it. 

SOI. Description of (lie record .— The basis of the record is the 
Pedigree Table of all owners, which shows their descent from tbo ances- 
tor who' originally obtained land in the village. Tbe tribe which founded 
the village comes first, and in eoccession the other castes alphabeti- 
cally. Owners who have died childless, who are absont, who are out of 
possession, and who are minors, are distinguished by colours, and a short 
note is added opposite their names. Each owner nr body of owners then 
receives a separate number which is the number of his holding. Tlio 
revenue-paying holdings are first numbered, and the revenue- free holdings 
which are numbered iu red ini; complete the tale of holdings in the 
village. These numbers then and tbe names of the owners having been 
entered at appropriate distances in the blank khufeoni, measurement 
began. In tbo specimen misl the first field measured happened to belong 
to tbe shnmilat, and it was entered in tbe space left lor the fields of 
holding No. 7. At the same time the index to tbe khuteoni was filled 
in by placing opposite to the printed serial No. 1 the number of tho 
holding 7, and this process proceeded till all tho fields were measured, 
placed under their owners' names in the khuteoni. oud referred to the 
holdings to which they belong in tbe Index. Mortgaged holdings and 
the holdings held by tenants were entered as subordinate holdings of 
the original one. As has been already explained, tbe measurement and 
the entries weie periodically cheeked as the work proceeded. The State- 
ment of wells and the Statement of revenue-free land were also prepared 
while the measurement was in progress. 

305. Attestation.— k khnsra kbulenni in one wns thus obtained, 
and the papers wsre now subjected to an attestation by a munsariin, 
who, at the same time, prepared the Wajib-ul-Arz. The duty of this - 
official was in the presence of tbe pntwaree and of tbo whole village 
to go through each holding, comparing carefully the record with the 
latest putwaree's papers, nod if necessary with the record of last settle- 
ment, and to explain all discrepancies in tbe column of remarks. Cor- 
rections were mode in red ink and signed by the munsarim. The set- 
tlement misl was now complete with the exception of the kbewat, which 
consists of columns 31, S3, and S3 of tbo khutSoni, The papers having 
been finally attested by the Superintendent, who was bound to uttesfc 
each holding, were sent to the FairiugOffioe, 
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806 , Distribution of the revenue assessed. — When the revenue of 
the villages had been announced, the rates at which each hind of land 
had been assessed were sent to the Superintendents, and the work of 
distributing the revenue commenced. The rotes were, in the first instance, 
applied by the putwarees to the area of each holding, and the result shown 
in a rough paper called the “ Chitta Tafrik." This paper was then taken 
byamunsarim to the village— a pnnuhayat appointed and engagements 
taken from the punchayat to decide according to equity, and from the 
people to abide by the decision of the punchayat. The members of the 
punchayat were in all cases chosen by the people, though the number 
varied in different villages, the rates were then explained, and the sums 
assessed on each holding were read out. Objections to any particular 
assessment were heard and decided by the punchayat. Where doubt 
existed as to the fairness of an assessment, the munsnrim took the 
objectors and tbe members of the punchayat to the fields, and the 
question of the rates at which they should be assessed was then and there 
decided. The decision of the punchayat is final, unless there m reason 
to believe that there has been corruption or misconduct on the part of 
its members; and the pnncbayats have done their work most satisfac- 
torily on the whole. In nearly all villages there was considerable in- 
crease and decrease of ihe average rate on individual fields, and the 
award of the punchayat has been accepted without objection. 

306. Completion of the settlement mith — When the amount of the 
assessment had been distributed, the 10 percent, cesses for putwarees 
and District Funds were added by tbe munsarim to tbe assessment of 
e.ich holding at the rate of so many annas in the rupee, and the "Cbitta 
Tafiik ” was then ready for the attestation of the Superintendent. After 
his attestation the paper was sent to tbe Fairing Office where the revenue 
and cessEB of each holding were entered in columns 21 and 22 of the 
khuteoni. A separate stuff was set apart for this work, and the totals 
were again thoroughly tested. Each raisl then underwent a summary 
inspection by the Extra Assistant Commissioner, the final rubkar was 
written, and the completed tnisl was ready for transmission to the Office 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

308. Receipt books given to each owner. — Each owner of land has 
received a small book showing the amount of revenne and cesses for 
which he is responsible. In the book is a sufficient number of receipts 
to last for the ten years of the settlement, and each owner lias it in hie 
power to keep a record himself of the sums which be shall yearly pay to 
the headman through whom he pays his revenne. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Miscellaneous. 

309. ilhiirwarra villages in which the revenne is shared. — It may 
be mentioned here that in 1322 it was found necessary to institute a full 

enquiry into the claims of Ajmere, Mey war, 
ana Marwar, as to certain villages, The 
Court of Investigation recommended that the 
nine villages mentioned in the margin be 
hold in trnst, and eventually by orders of 
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Kbera Nunn, 


N*1 Bara. 
Nai Cbiiota. 
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Tarabur, 
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Government, dated 28th June 1887, half tie net revenue of the villages 
was unsigned to the Mahnrana of Oodeypoor, the’ villages being then 
included in Ajmere-Mhairwarra. Under orders doted 8th July 1825, the 
Thaknor of Mussonda receives half the net revenue of the five villages of 
Jak, Sliamghnr, Lulua, Ragpoora, and KheU Kliera ; and the Thakuor of 
Khurwa receivee half the net revenue of the villages of Kana Khera and 
Kerarpoora, The Thnkoor of Khurwa also receives one-fourth nf the 
net revenue of the villages of Fathpoor 1st, and Tikrana Gujarati. The 
revenue of certain fields in the Khurwa village of Givarri is divided in 
equal shares between Government, the Thatoor of Massuoda, and the 
Tnakoqp of Khurtva. 

. JflO, Cents . — Statement F, in the Appendix shows thenmount of 
thevarious oeeees which have been taken at the present revision. The 
arrangements about ee-see were sanctioned in the letter of the Secretary 
to the Government of India, No. 52R., dated 9th March lo?4, but it 
was declared in paragraph 7 that the sanction accorded waa for the term 
of settlement only, and that the orders nf Government on the whole 
subject were open to revision at next settlement. 

811. Circle of headmen . — It was determined to appoint three 
classes of headmen. The first, for whom no better name line been pro- 
posed than Zaildars or tribal headmen, are in reality headmen of a 
given cluster of villages. It is theirdnty tc make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with Ihe condition of the villages in this circle, to bring to 
the notice of the Deputy Commissioner all facta deserving of notice, 
to use their best endeavours to adjust disputes, and, as far as in them lies, 
to insist in the due administration nf the district. Thev are not to 
interfere in the collections, lint to work through the village headmen. 
They aic to receive 1 per cent, on the g'-oss Government revenue of 
their circles. The amount to be distributed among them is Rupees 2,780, 
anil it is intended that they shall he appointed by the votes of the Inm- 
berdnre in the several villages ; but a* yet owing to the form of S unnud 
to be granted In them not having been sanctioned, no appointments have 
been made. It is hoped that thosp gentlemen who will be the most 
influential men in the kbalsa and jnghire villages, will bo of consider- 
able assislance in reconciling-petty differences and making known orders 
in tbe.Bevenue Department. 

812. Lumkriars, — A sum of Rnpees 10,778 or 8 per cent. Iibb 
been deducted from the gross sum assessed on each village for the pay- 
ment of Zaildars and lnmbcrdars, the latter of whom reoeive 5 per cent. 
In each village it was determined to form two classes of village head- 
men, called respectively lnmli8rdars and pnteis, and the duties of these 
two classes are distinct. There are 408 villages in the district, and the 
number of the Itiniherdurs is 611, Each village has, at least, one 
lumherdar; but in the larger villages it was found impossible to restrict 
the number to one, owing to the different castes wliioh reside in the 
village. The number of lumberdait, however, has been kept down as 
much as possible. The lumherdar alone receives the 5 per cent, fees, and 
is considered a subordinate revenue official. He is the representative 
of the village in its corporate capacity. His duties are to keep an 
account of the common receipts and debasements, to give information 
of crimeT'to ascertain that the village cSorrkeedars perform their duties, 
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to furnish supplies whjn. called on, nnd generally to curry out nil lawful 
requisitions of GnvoTjjinsril, In so far as the lumb erdar it a colle ctor 
of reve nno lie is mere ly a patch ~ 

313. Patch . — It was found that one of the greatest difficulties 
in colle cting th e revenue, nroio from Hie fact that no one of the m»ny 
headmen appointed at hi6t settlement was res|ionsihlc for nny fixed share 
of the assessment, nnd ns a matter of fact the tchsildnr demanded the 
revenue from those among the headmen whom he considered the most 
snh^taulial in the village. At the preient roririon any well recognircd 
division of a villngo has been allowed to choose a patcl through whom 
their rorenuo shall be paid, but owing to disputes among the people it 
was found impossible to order that each man in the diiishm should pay 
through the clio k on representative. The Iumbcrd.ir< and patels were 
chosen and approved at the time of announcing the assessment, of each 
village, and where any tolerable rcamns for doing so could be shown the 
pooplc were allowed to choose a patch The list wav then sent to the 
Superintendents who* were instructed when distributing the revenue to 
record the vote of the owners of each holding ns to which of the chosen 
headmen, whether lnmberdar or paid, lie derired t>> pay his revenno 
through. Lists of holdings were then made nut according to headmen, 
nnd enoh headman has been given n list of his otrn constituents with the 
sums ho is expected to collect fiom them nnd pay into the treasury. 
A counterpart fi«t has liccii filed tit the settlement record, so that in case 
of default the tchsildnr can ol once tell which of the I cadmcn it in 
linear nnd can demand the tnlnurc from him. In this way it Imv been 
endeavoured to make the headmen n strictly representative body ns they 
ought to he, nnd to ensure that each mnn shall hear his own burden. 


314. '1 ho patois do not receive pay from Government except in n 
few of the largest villages, where the nmount of the 5 per cent. cc«s wn« 
too largo to give to ono lnmberdar, nnd in which there was a number of 
putole. In accordance, however, with old custom, each patcl has l««u 
allowed a remission of n portion of the revenue chargeable on his hold- 
mg or share of his holding. The revenue having been first equitably 
distributed, the sum assessed on the lnnd belonging to a pntcl has been 
reduced by one-fourth, nnd (lie deficiency spread over the oilier holdings. 
In sonic cases where the patcla were nowly-appointed, no reduction from 
their assessment was allowed. There are DUG patels who pay revenne at 
a reduced rate, nnd 26 patois who pay revenue at full rates. At InBt 
settlement n remission from the full rales was nil owed in tbo cave of 
Brahmans, MahajaoB, and Roj pools, but nt the present distribution of the 
assessment, these distinctions have not been regarded. 

, SI?’ ^ ea ^ men in Jaghire villages.— Ho interference Imv been exer- 
cised in the matter of the nppointmout or remuneration of headmen in 
the joghire eatateB, The jaghiredars, however, hnve been called on tostnte 
the mimes of the headmen in their villages and the remuneration they 
receive, which is generally the right to pay at n privileged rate. These 
lists have been filed in the Deputy Commissioner's Office for future 
reteience. 


, , 81 ®:. The provision for the payment of lira pntwarecs at 

last settlement was a cess of 6 pie per rupee of the Government assess- 
neat, or Rupees 8-2 per cent. This was fouud in most cases entirely 
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insufficient. The putwarees were too few in number, the circles of many 
of them were quite unmanageable j while all but a very few were miser- 
ably underpaid. In 1859 they were graded, and iu 1867 the grades were 
revised according to the scale of pay current in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Three grades were formed of Rupees 120, i 00, and 80 per annum, 
•• respectively. No good men could be got to take service at these rates, 
and vacancies in Mhairwarra where the pay was lowest could not be filled 
np.. As soon as the survey commenced arrangements were made for the 
collection of an extra cess, by which every pntwaree who was employed in 
measurement received at least Rupees 10 a mouth, and from July 1874 a 
new grading was established, Ten per cent, of the net Government 
revenue bas been taken as cesses in each village : of this amount Rupees 
8-2 per cent, is alump cess for District Funds, and Rupees 6-14 per cent, 
is credited to the Pntwaree Fund. The amouut of the ceas in Ajmere- 
Mlmirwara is Hnpces 18,045. 

817. It was in the Beaivur Tebsil that the circles were most un- 
manageable, and the pntwarees most underpaid. In this tesbil nine new 
eircles were formed j in the Ajmere Tebsil six, end in the Todghur Tebsil 
one. The following abstract shows the number and grading of the 
putwarees according to the present arrangement. It is hoped that in a 
few years arrangements may be made by which all the putwarees will 
reside in their own circles, and houses may be given to them where their 
records may be kept iu safoty, 


Tebsil. Number of Pntirarces. Grides of pay. Monthly cost. 
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Grand total 106 putwarees drawing Rupees 1,484 per mensem, or 
[Rupees 17,808 per annum, thus leaving Rupees 287 in the Fund for re- 
wards and promotions. The putwarees are now well paid, and even in 
Beawor none receive less than Rupees 11 a month. As vacancies oocur 
in the higher grades the' most deserving putwarees should be promoted, 
and the man who ts newly-appointed should not necessarily succeed to 
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the pay of the pntwaree whose circle may have become vacant. It will 
be observed that tbe pay of tbe putwarees in Beawnr is Rupees 4,812 per 
annum, though tbe amount of the pntwaree cess in Beawar is only Rupees 
4 f 464, The putivaiees in Ajmere are sufficiently highly paid, and Ajmere 
has been made to contribute something towards raising .the low pay of 
tbe Beawur putwarees, who at last settlement received only Rupees 
8, 864. ’ 

818. Jagitre Ptihcarees . — The jagliire villages have for tbe first 
time been measured at tbe present revisiou, and no pntwarees bad hereto 
fore been appointed for them. There were certain men in enoh village who 
were styleu putwarees, bat they were merely servants of the jaghirsdar 
who rendered assistance in the collection ot bis rent or revenue. Arrange* 
incuts have now been made for the appointment of distinct officials, and 
the jaghire villages have been formed into 20 circles. The arrangement 
of circles bos been mode according to estates, and tbe pntwaree-' villages 
are not conterminous. Owners of well-land aud sa >«r-c. no lam I p ry a 
putwarse cess of one anna a beegah yearly to tbe jaghiredar, who adds to 
this cess Rupees 2*14 per cent, of tbe assessment Iris estate would bear 
bad tbe revenue not been aliennted and p.ivs tbe total into the jnghire 
Pntwaree Fund. Iiv this way a sum of Rupees 8,615 yearly has been 
obtained. Tbe putwarees have been formed into four grades us follows - 
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Total yearly cost Rupees 3,528, leaving a small balance for rewards and 
promotions. 

SIB. Ctowkeedan . — No provision has been made at this settlement 
for the levy of n chowkeedaree cess. The proposals of the Committee 
onbhoom tenures, which sat in Angust 1878, have been a intoned in 
their entirety by the Government of India. No chowkied.us will be 
appointed ..in khalsa or jaghire villages, which contain less lhin 201) 
houses, but Mahajnns in such villages will pay a cess of Rupee I 
per house per annum to the lumberdar who is re-ponsible to Govern- 
ment or to the jagbiredar who is similarly responsible. In villages 
containing more than 200 houses chowkeedars will be appointed who 
will be paid Rupees 4 a month from the proceeds of a house-tax on 
non-agncnltura) residents, and who will be under tbe orders of the 
lumberdar or jaghirsdar os the case may be. In the istumrar estates 
the istnmrardar appoints his own chowkeedars. 

820. District Funds.— The cesses for District Funds, Road, School, 
and Post oesses have, under the orders of Government, been taken in a 
lump sum and will be distributed by the local Administration. The 
total amount of the cere in klmlsn villages is Rupees 8,218, To this 
will be added the contribution ot the rslumrardare, which it is proposed 
to levy at the rote of Rn|ees 8-2 per cent, on half their estimated 
income, l'he cesses on jeghiredare are at Rupees 3-2 per cent, of the 

X 



- .oir-eoortBtrwftcitrfS'lar, and amount to Rupees 2,015. The 

maafeedars ere assessed also at 8-? per cent on the sum at which the land 
would he assessed it Lhe revenue had not been alienated. 

321. Settlement chargee.— The total cost of the settlement, includ- 
ing the measurement of, and the preparation of a record in the jnghire 
estates (for which a special grant of KupeeB 11,000 was made] has been 
up to the 3tith November 1874 Rupees 2,24,78.1-10-10. This expen- 
diture will not be recouped to Government now that the revenue has been 
deduced otherwise than indirectly in the prosperity and unntentmeut of 
the people. There was a balance unexpended of Rupees 8,827-8-1 1 on 
the 1st December 1874, and this sum will be more than eutiicient to 
complete the work, 

322. Notice of Qjjieert . —Pundit Maharaj Kishn joined his appoint- 
ment a* Extra Assistant Commissioner in February 1.872. Throughout 
his career h- had been employed in the Punjab settlements, and to a 
mind of considerable originality lie has united an intimate knowledge of 
the details of bis work. He has sapervised his subordinates well, and 
the work be has done himself has been thorough and satisfactory. Nearly 
all the cnee work of the settlement lias been done by him, and his deci- 
sions have been seldom appealed against and still more rarely have they 
been modified. His diameter bos stood .high wherever he baR been, and 
1 earnestly recommend bie services to the favourable notice of Govern- 
ment. 

Rsmnath, the Superintendent of Beawur, and Pnnna Lall, Snperin- 
tendeat of Todghur, liava bulb done excellent work, nor could I say 
which of the two bas displayed most zeal in the performance of bis duties, 
Ramnuth was n stranger from the Punjab, but be speedily acquired the 
. confidence of the Mhairs of Beawur, and the records in thietebsil, where 
(* the majority of the villages arc small, are perhaps the best in tliedistriot. 
Funna Lall was new to settlement work, hut be set himself vigorously 
to master it, and as Telisildar he had learnt to know the rawats 
thoroughly, and they had learnt to know and truet in him. Without 
such an officer in the post of Superintendent, a satisfactory settlement of 
the Tehsil of Todglmr, where the land is so minutely subdivided as it is, 
wonld have been very difficult. Of lhe services of the Deputy Superin- 
tendents, Pohlo Mai and Srichand, I am able to speak in terms of 
unqualified praise. 

(Sd.) J, Didoes La Touche, 

Settlement Officer. - 
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Appendix B. 

Statement thouing collection i of farmers- 
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Fath Mai (SbUi). 
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’* •» 
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Bnj Mai (Seth) 

SB7I '21S Fath Jlal „ 

840 350 
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604 _ " 


Salipam .Tyotfahl. 
a 1 «.t Knj Nahr. 
Ilaj Mai (Seth). 
CLaad Mnl ' 
A own Sine. ’ 
«»i Mol (Seth). 
Clioga Lull, 


Gbahd Total 


Kilo Ham, 

Hal Mai (Seth). 

Unj Loll, ' 

I'lj Mnl (Seth). 
Banal Mai, Path La| 


JM48 7,461 6,183 

_WC7 Jmi jM Ratu Sin? Mehta, 
76,416 70,083 6I.40B 
































Appendix C. 

Statement of area of Ittumrar Estate* under the Court of JT at it*. 
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Appendix F. 

Statement thuwtng Water Keitentie ami Cettet. 
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Appendix H. 

Lift of Government Tanlt other than those whose revenue has been assessed in a lump sum in the Ajmcre-hthairtrerra District. 
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Appendix I. • 

Statement owing the total revenue of Ajntere Dislriil . 
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Appendix K. 

FORM OF SETTLEMENT MISL. 
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! Clide* 

Perjonneh, 

KtOB of 
Pattftree. 
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Nidi o( 
Tillage. 

Tenoro. 

Jachtre,OT 

•hates. 

FrmMng 

caste. 

Somber ot 
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BndH, boo 
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Classification of Area for assessment purposes in Acres. 
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Puhikhast cultivation 
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Ploughs Jot a 
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Asses • 
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. ’ *" 
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Bfacep and goats 
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Gmyn Town 
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uncultivated . 
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Statement of Proprietor!. 

\. Origin of village .— Some 40 years ago Bhagwona. Jot came from 
Khurwa aod founded a hamlet in the waste by permission of Colonel 
Dixon, and called the village after his own name, Bhagwanpura. The 
owners of other castes joined the community at various times as has 
been mentioned in the Pedigree Table. Since then it has never been 
deserted, no land intermixed with other villages, and no tank; 

2. Division of the property .— Division has taken place by no fixed 
rule, each held what be obtained, 

8 Joiiti Promts . — Owners pay per bend of cattle in Kotik into the 
common fund. Buffaloes 8 annas, buffnloe-calvas 4 annas, cows 
4 annas, other large cattle 2 online, sheep and goats one anna. 
There is a small amount of cultivated land, samilat. Its profits also go 
to the common stock, from whence the village expenses are paid. 

4, Mode of payment of revenue . — lYlton the village wns founded 
no revenue was taken for two years. In the third year it wns assessed at 
Rs. 65, which was distributed over the cultivated land. In tho 
regular settlement it was assessed at Its. 70, which wns distributed 
by the fallowing rotes: — Chahi 1-6-6, abi 8 annas, talabi Be. 0-0-7 ; 
baiuni 0-8-2, In tbe present settlement the village has been assessed 
at Rs. 75 exclusive of cesses. 
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fiiunlUt. 

Sarkir. 

Total Khalit Total klutn. 
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Quss Torn. 
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■sip 
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Bj possession. B j possession, 

B. b. JJ. 
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80 4 

B.b. 

17 0 

•M 

B. b. 
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B..1 
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Ej, sj 

** 

Ba.es 



Attestation of owners. 


Attestation of Unouria* 


Attestation o! Badr. HonuiltSi 


The entries In the Pedigree Tebla 
srelo scoordsneo with oar itat*. 
raeot*. end we have heard them wad, 
We lave no bhat or jagal^ 

(SdJ Bia A. 

M God ha. 

•i Qxa*i. 


RBSL^.S^S a 

(BA) Him Snro, 
*11 JToj 2873, 


I >lint>S this Vedlrm TuMt In 
rreienceof .lithe ovum, vbo 
nffreed u to lit cometseu.. 

(S<U Cun Biv. 
Suir. JUuuurm, 

«/» July 2878, t 
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BEPOHT OK THE SETTLEMENT OF TUB 


Statement of reijmiibiltty of Officiate, 


Signature. 

Cite. 

Name of official, 

Detail of work, 

No. 

Alteaiatlos 
of finperlti’ 
lenient. 


Etb May 1873. 

Bln Blag , 

P.aigr.o Toblo , , 
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a S 
■z § 
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5 3 

1 § 
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M 

fifaX* iiC IjJIA 

6th. May 1873, 

Hint Sing . . 

Btotemont of owners • 

S 

ij=* 

28th Sept. 1871 

WUKT ill . 

Falrlug of Pedigree Table 

s 

J*/!) 

aihB.pt. 1674. 

WirecrAU ,V 
Sobfla boll J 

Comparison tilth rough 
copy. 

4 



Bira Slop a , 

Comparison with Kho« 
tconl. 
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ElhMfi) 1874. 

Hire Blog « « 

Kotos opposite oaeb ' 
namo. 

6 

JjpJ ifyy. 

10 tb Aog.1873. 

PobloMal, Deputy 
Superintendent. | 

Final Qt testing , , 

r 

rs** Jtoth BopU674, 

Abdul Rahman « 

Comparison ol revenue 
with Xbuteonl. 

8 

l^i | jg[h Bcpt, 1874. 

RlnSIng . 

Comparison with doddod 
cases. 

0 

4Cl mm 1^14 

28th Sopt. 1871 

HlraSIng , ,7 

Pohlo Uftl J 

Qen.nl retention , , 

io ! 

J 


Index to Khuteoni, 


Number 

of 

field. 

Number 

of 

holdiog, 

Number 
of l 
field. 

Nnmber 

of 

bolding. 

Nnmber 

of 

field. 

Notnbcr 

of 

holding. 

Nnmber 

of 

field. 

Nnmber 

of 

holding. 

Nnmber 

of 

field, 

Nnmbor 

of 
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21 
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18 
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17 
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1 3 
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18 
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10 
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* 0 
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10 
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15 
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20 
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is 
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ii 
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Only 25 

fields, 
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Khvleeni, 

Remarks on tho mode of distributing the rorenno. 

He revenue lias been fixed by tho Settlement Officer at Ks, 76 
including Zaildars’ and Lumbordars’ fees, at tbe following rates— 



A. 



m. 

Chahi 

14, at IU. 

i e&eh - . 

1 • 1 1 * 

. cs 

TnlaW 

4* it l» 

8 tt • 

• Ills 

. u 

At! 

2 ii n 

\ » • 

» I • • • 

. 8 

Bitanl 

8 »» i* 

i « . 

• » • • • 

. t 




Tom 

. 75 


The revenue has been distributed over tbe holdings by tbeso rates. 
Tbe result was then announced to cnch individual. No objections wero 
offered except by Nnmi, who complained that his "nadi ” was inferior. 
Accordingly arbitrators were appointed, who visited the place and fixed f 
per acre ns tho assessment of the abi. The arbitrators also decided that 
the deficiency should be added to the assessment of Bijay Sing (Holding 
No. 5} by an inoronsc in the rate of assessment of his well-land. 

The cesses, Its. 7, were then distributed over each holding at tbe 
rate of 1 anna G pic per rupee of assessment. 

(Sd.) Abdul Rabjiak, 

Montana. 
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10 
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Dihxhbiokb. 

Detailed. 
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•4 

A 

Name of owner 
with parentage, 
casto, family 
and residence 

«tor witb 
paroota ? « , 

Noma of Cold, 
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Moan. 

liftra. 
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u 

9 

•M 

0 

caste, family 
and roni- 
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«s 

•n j! 

• J 
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0 
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>1 
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donoo. 
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55 

o 0 
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fc 
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77 

51 
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e 

Hoot, ion of 

Khadiastt . 

Gonna Wala 

« 

26 78 

37 U 

... 

... 


0 

K 

Bhapwana Jat, 
Got Nagn. 

Ditto 

Gonha 

Alif. 

20 

20 20 

9 

20 0 
21 


... 





Ditto . 

Goshabo 

10 8 

21 20 

... 








SO 

62 



t 

Do, 

flodhn, non of 

Khndka.ht is 

; Ditto a 

20 

80 30 

CO 64 

... 

... 



Itapa, one share; 
Mnssamat Nani, 
widow of Bha- 
wntia, ono eharo. 
Jat Got Nnga. 
Gyana and Met! 

aooordanoo 
with shares. 




CS 

61 67 
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So. 

Ditto 

Fipal Wala . 
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30 38 

.11 



! 

(minor}, sons of 
Enpa Jat, Got 










Nap, in equal 

shares, 

Bama of No. 1, 




80 

Si 



\ l 

Do. 

Ditto 

Kankar Wain 

s 

84 76 

SO 34 

hi 
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two shares. 
Gadhannd oth«w 

of No. 2, one 


Gonna Wala 

Well Pali . 

16 

18 

3 4 

20 

20 20 

0 10 
80 

38 40 
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iroll. 




Gyana and othwe 
of No. 3, oso' 
share. 


Ditto . 

Gotha 

Alif. 

20 

20 0 

15 

22 80 

... 

»•» 




Total of 

holding 

3 Golds 



2h. 








7C 

20 
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Do, 

Nana abaont, and 

Khndkasht . 

Kankar Wala 

8 

.70 70 

40 0 

M. 




Thana, present 
sons of Bhasro, 


Ditto 

Gosha 

010 

85 40 

*" 

... 



cnltc Balnhi, 
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Do 

Get Mandoriya. 
Bijay 8ing and 
ifod Sing, Born 
of Bam Bing, 

Khndkashtin 
anoordan o • 
with shares. 

NimWala . 

Ditto . 

10 

Go.lra 

6 S 

6 

6 6 

3 S 
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6 6 

0 s 

well 
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»*• 



Bajpoot BahtoiCi 
Got Jflgmalot 




03 

00 

well. 




in oqual shares. 


Babnl Wain. 

11 

CO 60 

62 48 
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... 






20 

41 







Ditto . 

Gosba 

20 20 

40 42 

M, 






Alif 

7 

27 , 







Ditto * 

Gosha 

18 0 

24 30 

.«> 

It. 





Bo. 








Total of 

holding 

2 Soldi 




5 

■r* 






62 

45 



< 

Do. 

Nano and Bbura 
in posaoasioc. 

Kimdkaehtof 

Factor Nadi 

22 

68 60 

54. 86 

an 

HI 


those in pos- 
session. 

Ditto 

Gosba 

20 20 

SB 64 


Ml 



possession. 8oni 
of Deva Jat. 



Alif 

Gosha 

40. 40 

16 0 


m 



Got Banff* in 
equal shares. 


Nadi . . 

Be, 

4 

84 

30 87 

50 

47 13 









18 

7 







Ditto 

Gotha 

16 20 

15 0 

.4. 





Total of 

holding . . 

2 Soldi. 


' 

. . 
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11 1 

12 

13 | 

14. | 

15 

19 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Classification. 


Name of 

_ CHOP. 

Bent. 






a 





Fallow. 

l 

a 

£ 

2 

< 

a 

« 

8 

R 

Total are 

<1 

e 

M 

P 

A 

w 

• 

O 

•§ 

a 

i 

| Amount. 

■1 

M 




B. b. 



Be. 

Be. 



... 

... 

... 

9 16 

Maize 

Barley 

M* 

... 



... 

... 

•M 

0 13 

Do. 

Do. 



H 

m 

... 

... 

... 

0 9 

Do. 

Do. 








10 IB 





«• 

6 1 

... 


... 

0 1 

Do. 

Do. 

M. 

... 

III 

6 7 

... 


... 

0 7 

Do. 

Wheat 

... 

... 





B. b. 






... 

... 

... 

... 

7 8 

7 B 

Jovar 

... 

... 

... 


»«• 




0 2 





i* is 

... 


... 


a 19 

.. 

M. 



ggjJE 

... 

M. 

... 


0 15 

... 

•M 







H 

2 14 





! 2 14 


.« 



10 4 





M» 

... 

HI 


316 

316 

lower 



... 

•N 

M 

III 


0 10 

010 

Do. 









4 6 










B. b. 





... 

... 

... 


... 

0 3 

... 

... 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

... 

M. 

... 

0 2 










5 






7 18 

... 

... 


718 

Uaiz6 

■Wheat 



•V. 

2 1 

... 

IH 

... 

2 1 

Do. 

Do. 



... 

m 

... 


... 

0 9 

Do. 

Do. 








10 8 






10 8 




1013 





.» 

... 

7 0 


... 

7 0 

Do. 

Barley 



HI 



... 

•II 

2 6 

Do. 

Do. 




v" 


•H 

... 

0 16 

Do. 

Do. 








10 2 






... 

M. 

4 t 


4 5 


Do. 



♦H 

M. 

... 

0 c 

... 

0 6 







l— 



411 





-V. 


[To 

1 111 


14 18 






21 I 22 


BmnnE. 


Rs. a- p. 
|19 0 2 


10 7 9 


B>. a. p. 


1 12 fl 20 13 


0 16 911 7 6 


0 13 6 


17 0 3 


IS 0 0 


0 1 0 




11 0 0 1 0 3 12 0 3 Ditto. 


24 


Bxuabii. 


8 Irriga t.d 
from veil 
No. 16. 


Ditto. 


V’- 

f 7 - 


014 6 


1 10 C » 5 


1 6 6 W 6 


Tio ravine 

is included 
in the 
orig in»l 
holding!. 


S, Irrigot o d 
from well 
No. 10. 


6| Irrigated 

from Sam* 
poor a 
Talao. 

























Nwnorfewh- 

"ssi»s 2w 


, So I of Saroot^V^ 

B»®» ' 11 mortgoS«M 

two allHSS- 
Godba mi «** 
of No, 2, mo 

Qvam “3 othom 
of No. 8, ono 
ifuro. , 

■saJHhS 

font flbfttfli* 

ToUl mgM aba* 08 

ws? 

Eao»t»J Horn- 
j»n, niottEogoo. 


8 7 0 6 


812 







Fallow 
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Hornet ol HoWtng 



Cnltnr oblo. 



Fallnw 
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RETORT OK THE SETTEtJlENT Of THE 


I MS i 

£ v o © a 


n » . I 

•a c 
u -** S g 

*» " JS 


ft 

«? £«§ £ E " 

«4 cj 

0 0.= ," ► E; 

*° ft ^ ° ' 

g J- ! sO*3 a 
C £ 1 « JTq 

*5*3 «-oie ° 

w w Ci w _ 4a 

j 1 m B 43 c 2 D 

B £.5.0 g 

1 ~ g Sr.-e a 
«' o 


fc 8 

IS* 

«! 

* 6 
> 

«| 
_• 'O 


Darkhiml. 


I, Rama, son of Bliagwono, casto Jot, Lumbcrdnr of Bhngwnnpoorn, 
agree to pay yemly tt6. 70 besides ccbbus as nuder, soliject to the 
sanction of Government 


Bowl, sclioot, find villape post Re. f, Putwareei' few atO-W ecr cent, on (ha 
bring 8-2 per ornt. on thr fiovemmcitt tut Government revenue*- Ri, 5. 
rannm after deducting Imcberriau' fees. 


Total Rs. 82 from fcburcef of Snmbut 1931, corresponding with a.d, 
J874-, to the rubbee of 1940 Snmbut, corresponding wilh a d. 1884, 
inelnBive, ten years, and thenoeforwaid till a non- setllcmoot. 

The M June 1874, (Sil.) Hama, 

Zumberdar. 


, irojil’ul*‘Ars. 

Since a revision of the records is in progress, nod we have been 
called on to declare tbe customs prevailing in owr village, therefore nftcr 
full consideration we deolare as follows 

Chatter I. 

/ Cciitcirmn} ilte rtUirns of the village cmmitnilg toilh the Stale, 

* l 

Sectiob l. 

Mode of col* Rupees 82 including hips line leva ssiosscd for ten years from 
lection and pay- lliurecf of 1874 to rubbee of 1884 inclotivo. This her been distri. 

meut of rotenoe, buted equally over eaeli holding, end eoeti ewnrr is bound to pay bis 
ijuota totbo Jamberdar before the dotes died for the ineialmeato ae 
under:— 

Kboreef, | Bubble, 

. let Jenna rj, l£th June, 

8 aunae, f 8 annas, 

SscnOR 2. 

Eights of Gov* There ie one nullah which done in tbc mini. There sre so 
erument in mines, Gorernmcot treeeand no forest lauds, neither ere there any mines or 
qunirles, nullahs, quarries. The produco of mines belongs to Government who ean 
tren, sud forest quarry for Its own purposes without payment, compensating us for 
lauds, the disturbance of the surface of the soil. 
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Chatteb I— (conoid.) 

Heotion 3, 

AnpointatnUE Bsdree Pntwareo, ion of Shcooorajan Slnbnjsn of Srinnggnr, hi 
Futwarca and lean appointed, For bil salary we limit pa; yearly IU. D, and 

h|j flftian'. will give him oil nwemry information for the preparation of the 

papers required by Government. Id erne of bin retnotol * new 
ptrtwarcc will be Appointed by tbc villxgtsin (he circle, who tn«y bo 
approved by Government. To ltlra alio iroiliall pay the fixed salary, 
lu erne of the death of the pntwarcc, hit boo* provided ho be fit, bat 
a claim to ftncciod* 


CUIFTIK II. 

Concerning lie relations if owners of land among themselves. 


Section 1. 

Lmnbcrdnrand 
Patels, their 
rights and duties. 


SIMON 2. 
Management oE 
common laud. 


Simion 3, 

Division of com* 
toon lucome. 


Section 4. 

■Village expenses 
and tbelr defini- 
tion. 


Section 6. 

Mode of irri* 
gatioo from the 
tank and respon- 
sibility for repair 
of (be dam. 

Section 6. 

Customs relat- 
ing to tbe obadi, 
places for storing 
manure, walls for 
drinking pur- 

poies. 


The lombstdat shall receive 6 per cent, of the not Government 
rerenne. On ltla dentil the eldest son or If he be unlit the younger 
a ms bare a claim to sneered. If he be a minora manager trill bo 
appointed. If the lerebordar die ehildlrsa or be dismissed for n 
fault, wc shill appoint nouthtr by a majority of rotes, nhn shall be 
approved by Government, 

The profits of the common land belong to tbe commnnitj, the 
lttmbcrdar being manager and accounting for receipts. If any 
aliarer or other person sritli onr permission dig a isell or mnko an 
oaili'inkieent in rommon land, ho becomes thereby osrii-r of the 
land so improved Oof rattle gr«se over tbc naeto of Kampoon 
and Eiihnpaora rrUbcmt payment of nay dnc>. 


Tlie common Ineorac is i — 

1. Glnti nr grating dues taken onto in Kutik at the following 
mti-s:— BoEalo, 8 anoas, buffalo-calf, 4 annas; cow, 4 annas • other 
cattle, 2 annai ; ahrep and goats. 1 anna. 

2. Profits on cnltirated land. 

This income la credited to rillage expenses. 


Tho Inmberdar pays all village expenses in the first initanee and 
each harvest an account Is made out. If tbe eipcndltnro be either 
more or less than (he common incomo, it fe divided among tho 
abators or they make up the deficiency. 

Items of village expenses ordinarily are— 

1. Food of luirberdar nhsn away oe rillage hnilnoii. 

2. Tnrbana given at funeral feasts. 

8. Payment of the village Butabi fts. 6 a year. 


. Tltsro Is no talao in onr v illngc. 


Hee^taZYeU^' ••ponatdy and each ush it himself. 
Each owner o! land owna the bouse in which he Itrei. U 
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Chapter XII. 

Concerning the relatione ofowntre of land mih reiitlenlswho are not owners. 

fllOMDN 1. 

Service lend There is so aerviee land in oar village, 
held free of Tent 
from the village. 

Strains' 2. 

These arc the following village semntai— v 

Rights end dn. 1. Carpenter who also docs smith's work and lives in Eampnora. 
ties of village We provide wood and iron, and pa; him yearly 1 maimd pukka per 
servants. plough, 

2. Bolabi who receives Be. E per annnm and five seers per 
plough per harvest. 

8. Kuntbsr who mnkes etTthenpots and reoeivee ten seers per 
harvest per plough. 

4. Kai or harlior who receives two-lmlf seers per plough. 

Skctiok 3. 

Smns collected There are no resident non-cultivators, 
from noii-cnUl- 
vators resident 
in the village. 

Sbctiok 4. 

Rights of resi- Thero aro no resident non-cultivators, 
dent non-culti- 
vators in their 
houses. 

Chapter IV. 

Concerning lie relations of owners of land with tenants, 

Sbctiok 1, 

Mode of collect- There ore no tenants in Onr village, One cultivates Pnliskosht 
tng rent from from Rmnpoora, Iiis rout generally is one-fDurth the produce, 
tensnts whether 
with right of oc- 
cupancy or other- 
wise. 

Section 2, 

Mights of to- No tennnt nan ent or sell trees without the permission of tbo 
“»nta to oat and owners, nor plant trees nor dig a woll. 
sell or plant trcca 
oud to dig wells. 

Ssctiok 8. 

Bight, of ten- There is no tank in our village, 
ants as regards 
water from tho 
tank. 

Section 4. 

Righto of ten. There are no tenants in tho village, 
ante to grow. 

• « Wajib-ul’-arz was attested to-day in the village in presence of 
uuatna, Lnmbetdar, and Godha Thana, Bijoy Sinn, Modb Sing, Nanu, 
,n , bora. They all agreed that it contained their statement and the 
custom of the village. 

Ordered— T hat it he Sled with the settlement misl. 

(Sd.) Mahaeaj Rishn, 

istra As »tl. Comm. 


?ht 2Blh April 1874. 
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Final Fttbaiar. 

Proceeding of tlip Extra Assistant Commissioner of A j mere in ilia Settlement Department, • 
doted 2Sud September 1874. 

This misl prepared under A juddhijn Persbnd, Superintendent, was 
produced. A regular settlement was made in this tillage for 21 years 
by Colonel Dixon, Wherefore this settlement having expired, the 
present revision was undertaken in accordance with the orders of the 
Government of India convoyed in letter No. 377 R., dated 28th October 
1871. The hadbast map was first drawn and then the field map with 
the khnteoni prepared and the Pedigree Tables framed. The papers have 
been dnly attested. The original field map hoe been filed with the misl, 
Pair oopies have been made of the other papers, and they have been dnly 
tested and compared, The rough copies have been bonud separately and 
filed. 

There was only one ease of division in this village and the result of 
the orders has been given effect to, 

The method of distribution of the assessed revenue has been explained 
in the preface to the khuteoui. 

Each owner has been given an extract from the khnteoni, showing, 
the land in bis possession for which ho will p,ty revenue. 

Since the misl is now completed let it be sent to the Settlement 
Officer. 

(Sd.) Mailuiaj Kisuk, 

Extra Asstt. Camrnr. 

The misl is complete, and is ready for transmission to the Offioe of 
the Deputy CommieBioner. 

(Sd.) J. D. La Touche, 
Sediment Officer* 


[Persian version nol printed.) 




Total, Bhoorn . 21,810 1,1.10 ... 1,130 4,158 1,721 6,879 4,484 Sl)4 i 403 0,629 | li,8l0 20,680 
































